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W HEN we think of Vermont, it 

is as we think of Labrador or 
Alaska—as something within the 
boundaries of the continent, but 
aloof from the attributes and in 
timacy of the commonwealth; and 
it is only by poring over a map and 
a guide that we are made to under- 
stand how near it is to the city, and 


that its population is not isolated ret 
from us by an arctic environment. shire 6 


Every reputable person with a prop- eek od 
er respect for himself knows that 
the State has the same characteris- 
tics, the same homely virtues, and 
the same pervasive common-school 
intelligence as the rest of New Eng- 
land; but the unrevised, intuitive 
idea of it is that it is bleak and dis- 
tant, that its surface is broken by 
many mountain ranges, and that 
maple sugar is an ameliorating sta- 
ple. 

A proposition to investigate it in 
March elicits some domestic oppo- 
sition; but March is the time for 
the maples, and acquiescing in prep- 
arations which suggest a polar ex- 
TAPPING. pedition, we leave the city in the 
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warm and idealizing haze of a premature 
spring. 

All the forenoon 
the the Hudson, which are 
clear of snow even up to the heights of 
Cro‘nest and the Storm King; 


we reach northward 
by banks of 
the slopes 
are brown with the budding foliage, and 
the water traffic shows that the river men 
But 
we 
have passed Troy, and still bearing north 


have finally dismissed the winter. 
in the afternoon the scene changes: 


ward, we look out of the car windows on 
a landscape with a communicative chilli 
ness of color and feeling. The skies are 
overcast by heavy clouds, and the air has 
a moist penetrativeness ; the dépdts are | 
and uncomfortable ; the i 
scrubby and fallow; the homesteads are 
seriously unbeautiful; and we detect a 
dialect in the murmured conversation of | 
the car which convinces us that 
in Vermont. 

We 
first 


small soil is 


we are 
nearer to the hills that at 
distant, and wind through nar- 
row valleys, where there are clumps of 
We 
rugged hut, from | 
which a column of smoke is ascending 


come 


are 


silvery birches, elders, and maples. 
sometimes discover a 


amidst the maples, from each of which a 
pail is suspended. The hours are long, | 
the frostless cold increases, and the dull 

We alight | 
in a precise and well-conditioned town 
among the hills, where marble is so com 

mon that it is used for fences and for the 
The life is | 
placid, and the business is invisible, though 


ness of the day ends in rain. 


door steps of frame houses. 


the blocks of stores indicate no small mea 
sure of prosperity andambition. But the | 
littleness of purpose and achievement, in 
contrast with the vigorous metropolis that 
we left in the morning, is soon dismissed 
in the glow and crackle of a birch-wood 
fire, which seems to lubricate the whole | 
being. The outer weather is nothing to | 
us until morning, and in the morning | 
our discontent is revived in finding that 
all the hills have disappeared in what 
Emerson graphically describes as ‘‘ the 
tumultuous privacy of the storm.” The 
fast-flying flakes, whirled by a biting 
wind, muffle the distance, and when in 
moments of respite the nearer hills shape 
themselves again, it is as in a mirage— | 
dubious and vanishing. What consola- 
tion there is comes to us in the intima- 
tion that it is a sugar snow, which with 
the relaxation of a thaw will leave the | 
maples in a soft, yielding condition; and | 





| 
| 
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as it is to study the maples that w: 


| ventured into this northern latitu 


| which 


| another, with little more than a gully 
| tween. 


| houses in the hollow; but 


take courage with the afternoon tra 
Shrewsbury, where the maple ore! 
are famous. 

There are many groves on the 
bordered by sentinel 
branches are overlaid by snow, and | 
the crisp whiteness of ostrich feathey» 
All down the slopes the maples hav: 
ponderance, and, like those we hav: 
ready seen, are tapped, though beads 
In half an | 
the train leaves us at one of the villa 
Shrewsbury 


evergreens, 


ice seal the incisions. 


and 
watch it disappear up the heavy grad 
the confusion of the storm before we coy 
prehend that we are standing alon 
the platform of the dépdt, which is + 
raced in one mountain and confronted }y 


embraces, 


The snow is mystifying, and no 
among the 
while we av 
debating as to our proper course, a young 


is visible cluster of 


tavern 


| man opens the door of the station and i: 


vites us to come in. He is a small, wiry 


| fellow, with sharp features; and over tli 
| Morse instrument, through which he has 


been exchanging civilities with the oper 
ator at Rutland, is a silver cornet. 

‘Do you play ?” we inquire, as we lin 
ger before the stove, which is snapping 
with heat. 

‘Occasionally, at dances,” he answers 
and as he closes the door of the 


ticket 


| office we notice that it is secured by a pe 
culiar lock, which excites our interest 


“Tt's an invention of mine; I have a 


| patent issued on it,” he explains; and he 


then unfastens another door opening into 
a smaller apartment, strung before the 


| window of which is a lot of watches, with 


various tools spread on the bench below 
for adjusting and repairing them. He 
applies himself to these with easy famil- 
iarity, and speaks of a fertilizer and Bible 
dictionary for which he is agent. At 
least six violins are hung against the wall; 
and as we pick at the strings of one of 
them he tells us, without any boastful 
ness, that this iristrument also was made 


by him. 


We do not wait to hear of his other oc 
cupations, as his versatility seems limit 
less, and we once more face the storm, fol 


| lowing his directions down the hill to a 


little tavern in a street of less than a doz 
en houses, which, for all the life that can 
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GATHERING SAP IN 


be seen, might be tenantless. Not a soul 
is afoot or discoverable through the win- | 
dows, and our only greeting is from a | 
half-bred bull-dog, whose growls give ur 
veney to our raps at the tavern door, 
which, with some delay, is opened for us 
by aman who has been asleep, and is not 
vet fully awake. 

3oston or New York ?” he inquires, | 
after a superficial survey of us, which ap- 
parently convinces him that one of those | 
two cities has east us forth; and when we 
have answered him by registering, and 
have drawn chairs around the stove, he 
communicates the singular fact to us that 
he himself has been in the metropolis. 

“T went daown with my daughter, and | 
put up at a haouse somewhere near Madi- 
son Square—a new haouse of polished red 
brick. There’s a heap of nonsense abaout 
them taverns o’ yours. We sat daown at 
a table, and a fellow comes skipping up 
with a silver tray and a pencil and a piece 
of paper. That’s all tomfoolery,-that sort 
of thing is. What a man wants is good 
clean victuals with a flavor to ‘em; but 
this fellow kept skipping araound with 
his silver tray, and when we got through 
I didn’t kneow what we'd had to eat. I'd 
a sight liefer have a bit of boiled pork | 
with milk gravy, or a cup of tea and a 
doughnut, than all the stuff they had on 
their bill of fare. And what do ye sup- 


pose they charged us ?” 

Supposing that he had blundered into 
Delmonico’s, perhaps, we ironically sug- 
gested twenty-five cents. 

‘“No, sir,” he said, with emphasis, 





“though it wa’n’t worth any more than 
that. They stuck us for two seventy-five; | 
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A SNOW-STORM. 


and they charged us two dollars for one 
room, and two fifty for the other!” He 
wabbled with laughter at the delicious ab- 
surdity of the reminiscence, but a min- 
ute after his view of the exorbitance 
struck him querulously. ‘* Yes,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘ that’s all confounded nonsense !” 

‘*T guess you'll find it pretty wild up 
here,” he went on. ‘‘ We’re a wild coun- 
try and a wild people—it “ll seem as 
strange for you to be up here as for us to 
be daown to New York.” But we were 
not dismayed by the prospect; we were 
willing to sacrifice personal comfort to 
the picturesque, and if we could find hu- 





|man nature simple and unmodernized 


among the mountains, we should be more 
than satisfied. 

Our host himself was a local celebrity, 
who, in addition to the business of the 
tavern, officiated as auctioneer at all sales 
in the neighborhood. He was loquacious, 
and sometimes grandiose in a blundering 
way. His vocabulary was florid and va- 
rious, and he was fond of displaying it, 
though the effect was often Malapropian. 
‘‘There is a throne,” he said, ‘‘set with 
diamonds, sardonies, and amaranthes, 
with vacillating waters shining araound 
it, and palms waving their coruscating 
branches over it.” What throne he re- 
ferred to we do not know, but his deserip- 
tion of it was amply pleasing and graphic 
to the villagers who happened to hear it. 
Once he had been the driver of a stage- 
coach, then a dealer in dry-goods, and 
then a peddler. ‘‘I surveyed all the pro- 
fessions,” he said, modestly, ‘‘and con- 
cluded to be a Jack of all trades.” While 
he was a peddler he had a popular article 
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A SUGAR TOWN IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


of soap for sale, which was guaranteed to remo 
all blemishes from the skin and moral charact 
of the person using it; it would curl the hair 
a poodle-dog’s tail to which it was applied ha 
become as curvilinear as a watch spring, 
could not be unwound for several years. The 
demand for it was so great at Whitehall one day 
that an assistant salesman became necessary, and 
the peddler engaged a young man who had just 
graduated from some country college. ‘A 
plus ultra critter, who couldn't add up an 
count without * plussing’ this and* plussing’ that 
* ie a fellow with a good deal of Latin in him, and not 
WK wtecheoy a bit of sense.” At the end of the day it was 
found that he had taken in a large amount of 
counterfeit coin and a spurious ten-dollar note 
‘Look here, you should be careful; that’s 
bad,” said the disgusted peddler, showing him the note, which was a common wood 
engraving. ‘Bad? why, bless me,” responded the innocent, in amazement, ‘‘ I didn’t 
know that a bank would issue counterfeit money !” 


be 








Not all of his anecdotes are repeatable; but one more is worth telling for the light 
it throws upon his versatility. 


He wished to purchase a team of horses from one 
Deacon Woodbury at S 


~and a friend who was with him introduced him as Elder 


Dawley, to which he was about to object, when his companion whispered to hin 
‘** Be quiet, you'll get the team for twenty dollars less as a parson than as a layman 
and, indeed, the deacon was so devoutly considerate of the church that the purchase 


was effected on very easy terms. At dinner, however, the elder was called upon for 
grace before meat, and though unfamiliar with devotions of any kind, he was unwill 
ing to expose the fraud to which he had lent himself, and he returned thanks with an 
unction that put him high in the deacon’s esteem. It became known that a minister 
was in the village, and he was invited to console a sick old man, which he did, as hi 
says, to the entire satisfaction of all the relatives. On the following day, a lawyer 
having failed to appear for him, he conducted a case of his own in court, and in the 
afternoon wielded the hammer at an auction. Later in the evening the fiddler was 
missing from a dance, and he offered himself as a substitute. While he was poring 
over the music with great attentiveness, though he could not read a note, a child of 
yesterday's invalid happened to look in, and was struck aghast by the sight she saw 

‘Why, ma,” she eried, as soon as she reached home, ** would you believe it ‘—that 
old minister who was here yesterday is a-fiddling away like all possessed at the dance! 
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Mr. Dawley was unscrupulous, it is |on the porch had shrunk to zero. 
said in his favor that he was obli- | yesterday’s snow was crisp and glazed, 
and that he possessed plenty of that | and creaked beneath the feet, and the 
-ee adaptativeness which we had al- | wind was full of stings. The sugar-makers 
y observed in the station-master, who, | reflected the hue of the sky. 


But we were 
e found out while our host was un 


not to be confined, and set out up the 
whited mountains along a zigzag 

path and between the straight-laced 

pines, which, next to the maples, were 

the most abundant. The way fol 

lowed the curvatures and undula 

tions of the mountain, and every 

a moment more and more of the vast 
forms were unfolded to us, with ev 
ery notch defined as by a black edge 
against that intensely blue vault, 
which was unfeathered by a single 























His 

i 

i é 

burdening himself of his experiences 

vith garrulons suavity, had made ae 
the chairs in which we were sitting. : ‘a i 
All the afternoon the snow con | 

tinued to fall, and no one ventured u 


out of the houses; but in the evening a 
few who could not content themselves at — 
home came into the tavern, and deposited A SUGAR SHANTY AT NIGHT. 
themselves around the stove with the ap- 
parent object of cooling it by a phenomenal | cloud. In contrast with its surroundings, 
frequency of expectoration. The village the noisy brook that held to the road like 
store over the way had a similar circle, | a dear companion was utterly black as it 
and the silence and vacuity sent us early | broke through the clotted snow and ice, 
to bed. which imprisoned it for a reach, and then 
The brilliant light that forced itself | let it burst forth with a contentious and 
through our shutters next morning told | vehement murmur. A chickadee that 
us that the skies were clear. They were | made a poor breast against the wind was 
such a blue as we had never seen before | the only visitant of the bird world that Te 
in sunlight: a deep, luminous, midnight | had come out on this piercing morning; ® 
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blue, and the mercury in the thermometer | and every branch snapped against the 3 
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THE SUGAR-MAKER’S DAUGHTER. 


frosty seizure, while the loose dry leaves of the past 
autumn were borne shrieking along the compact and 
crusted snow. There were ghostly birches with dark 
sears on their bark, and heavily branched beeches; the 
austere firs were crested with downy white, and fringed 
where the sun had struck them, with pendent icicles 
and here was a wild cherry on a little knoll, with a bark 
of so rich and glistening a copper bronze that it looked 
like some warm artery veined against the sky. But 
outnumbering all the others were the maples, that stood 
inside the fences and out along the roadway, in scattered 
groups and single file, and in swarms on the slopes 
where the distance between each was so narrow that tli 
lower growths of the branches had been prevented, ain 
it was only high above the ground that they coul 
spread themselves. Hanging from each—scarcely 
had not been tapped—was a red bucket or a tin pail; and 
the tin pails in the distance caught the sunshine, an 
were so emblazoned by it that they seemed like the 
shields of some advancing army. But not a drop of say 
was flowing, and when the buckets contained any it wa: 
concealed under ice and frozen snow, which also forme: 
a solid bow from the mouth of the spout. 

There is a human and poetic quality in maples, which is easily felt, and thoug 
the land would be worth more for its lumber than for its sugar, many farmers would 
no more part with their maple bush or orchard than with any precious heirloom 
There are careless and avaricious growers who bore their trees in several places at 
once, or before the proper season, and then the trees, like overdriven creatures, fail 
and die of exhaustion. The gentle method succeeds best, by prolonging the life, and 
to this end those whom. we first mentioned devote something like affectionate care. 

At the top of the mountain we met one of the largest sugar producers of the neigh 
borhood, a gentleman who has an orchard of two thousand trees, and who lives in a 
long, low, old-fashioned house, out of every window of which the beautiful hills are 
seen undulating in such close lines that there seems to be little or no space between 
them—hills so profusely wooded that we could understand how applicable their nam« 
might be in summer, though they were now white and leafless in the wintry inthral| 
ment, 

The glowing stove was an unspeakable blessing, for the wind had not abated nor 
lost its penetrativeness; and as we thawed ourselves the host placed a dish of apples 
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e us. with an invitation to eat, 

h is an almost invariable part of 
itroduction in Vermont. ‘‘ Two 

s ago,” he said, ‘‘I went to Rut- 
and before leaving told the boys 
tap as many trees as they could; 
though the morning was soft and 
ear, | felt the approach of a storm in 





the afternoon, and as soon as I got home 
again I stopped the work—none too soon, 
either.” A centre table was strewn with 
books, magazines, and newspapers, agri- 


cultural, religious, and secular. There | 


were more books in the capacious win- 
dow-seats, and though it seemed as far 


from the top of this hill to the city as | 


from the top of a Sierra Nevada, the world 


and its immediate doings were scarcely | 


less familiar up here than in Roxbury or 


Harlem. 
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A GREEN MOUNTAIN COUNTRY DANCE 


Qne can venture among these mount 
ains into spots which the whistle of the 
locomotive has never pierced, and where 
the mail is left in very small quantities 
by a dilapidated coach, without finding 
much that is genuinely primitive. The 
unenlightened but shrewd settlers of ear 
lier days, who knew more of nature than 
of cities, are in their last generation, and 
the children have lost the simplicity and 
individuality of their progenitors. It is 
said that elementary education is more 
general in Vermont than in any other 
State, and with the little learning the ir- 
reverent spirit of the age has crept in. 
| Those whose fathers wore homespun and 
| were vigorously distinct in character, ape 
| the ways of town, and are drifting into 
vulgar and uninteresting ‘* cockneyism.”’ 
| As Mr. Dawley said, ‘‘the ideas of the 
| country are ‘advanced.’ One afternoon 


| 
| 
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A COUNTRY 
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AUCTION IN VERMONT. 


we approached a queer old house, which | be wild, but that there was as much inte] 


had been a tavern in coaching days, and } ligence and culture among them as among 


which now stood back from the highway, } 


The | 


in great need of a coat of paint. 
earth was piled around its tottering frame 
to a height of three or four feet, and the 
refuse of the barn-yard was scattered be- 
fore it with unpromising thriftlessness. 
There flashed upon us a picture of what 
we should find within 
and children, the children dirty and ery- 
ing, and the woman scolding. We tapped 
at the door 
of old furniture, or a ‘* character,” some- 
thing picturesque, though neither clean 
nor comfortable. What we saw took our 
breath A young and pretty girl 
opened the door—a girl with all the un 
blemished purity and sweetness of maid 
enhood shining in her face; dressed neat- 
ly 


away 


and in excellent 
her hair plaited into a braid, from which 
not one vagrant hair escaped. Her father 
was away, but she ushered us into a small 
parlor, with a piano among its other furni- 
ture, wherein sat a smooth and dignified 
woman, her mother, who, when we blun 
dered out some remark indicating our sur- 
prise at the comfort of the interior, said 
with some severity that city folks sup- 
posed the people living in the mountains to 


a slovenly woman 


perhaps we might find a bit | 


taste, and wearing | 


others. She uttered ** culture” with thi 
sibillant Bostonian twang, and that sh 
possessed some of it herself was more thai 
a matter of surmise, from the well-worn 
| copies of Tennyson, Pope, and other poets 
| ona side table. The exterior dilapidation 
was accounted for by their intention to 
build a new house in the spring, and the 
| earth was piled up around the old one for 
greater warmth. As there was no plac 
of public entertainment within six or sey 
en miles, and as the first train was not 
| due until late at night, we were glad of 
the tea she prepared for us—served in a 
brilliant silver urn of recent design, with 
sugar bow] and milk jug to match—and 
| we spent a very pleasant evening before a 
| crackling fire of birch. 
While waiting for the weather to mod 
|erate, we were not without diversions 
One day we listened to the florid elo 
quence of Mr. Dawley at an auction in 
‘‘the flats,” where many curious charac 
ters were gathered; and another day was 
| relieved by a country dance, which was 
attended by the young men and women 
'from neighboring farms. The dance and 
the auction are almost the only dissipa 
tions the people know, and one yields 
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about aS much amusement as the 


it at last the inimical wind fell, and 

was left of it veered round toward 
south. A radiant vapor now hung 
i the hills; the creek fiercely repulsed 


i} 
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The sap was collected then in troughs, 
each about three feet long, hollowed out 
of sections of poplars, and was conveyed 
to the kettles in barrels, from which it 
was transferred by scoops. There were 
five or more kettles, from ten to thirty 





OLD-FASHIONED 


the ice, and hurried it away to dissolution, 
and the woods were full of a moisture 
which softened every sound. Quick to 
feel the genial change, the maples relax- 
ed, and in all the groves sleds were mov- 
ing and smoke was rising from the sugar- 
houses, while the sap dripped abundantly 


iuingled with the patter of the snow melt- 
ing on the feathered evergreens. 
Sugar-making now and sugar-making 
is it was are very different things, and 
what it has gained in facility it has lost in 
picturesqueness. The old camp with its 
primitive appliances is no more; the ** ket- 
tle’ has been superseded by the ** pan,” 


SUGAR CAMP. 


gallons in capacity, and each was filled 
with sap, which was kept boiling, the lar 
ger kettles being refilled from the smaller 
ones as evaporation reduced the quantity. 
When the contents were reduced to a de 


| sired consistency, the hot syrup was dipped 
| out and passed through a flannel strainer 
into the buckets, and the sound of its fall | 


and the trough is become a mass of crum- | 


bling decay. The women and children 
we kept at home, and no longer know 


into covered tubs, from which again it 
was poured into a large, thick-bottomed 
kettle for the process of ‘* stirring off,” 
some milk and the whites of several eggs 
being added to it. Thus prepared, it was 
placed over a slow fire, and kept just be- 
low boiling-point until the sediment and 
all foreign matters in it floated to the top 
and were removed, when it became deli 
ciously translucent. It was now exposed 


| to a greater heat and gently boiled, tne 


the old-time delights of ‘‘sugaring off,” | 


though in the Arcadia of the past their 
services were not despised, and the whole 
household set up its abode in the woods. 


evaporation continuing, and bringing it 
nearer to the point of granulation. Now 
the sugar-maker was all watchfulness, 
and it fared ill with those who distracted 
him, for if the golden liquid seething in 


> 
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the kettle boiled the least bit too much, it 
would become dry in quality, while if it 
boiled too little. it would become “soggy.” 
He tested it constantly, plucking threads 
of it from his stirring stick, and trailing 
them round in cups of cold water. While 
the threads yielded waxily to the touch, 
the sugar was not vet done, but as soon as 
one broke crisp between his fingers, the 
moment had come to take the kettle off 
the fire As the sugar began to cool, it 
crystallized round the sides, and gradual- 
ly the whole mass, under a vigorous stir- 
ring, became granular. 

In that way sugar was made years ago, 
and when the sap flowed profusely the 
operations were continued through the 
night, and the fires cast strange shadows 
in the woods. But hut of 
permanent sugar-house now 
built, and furnished with many elaborate 
devices to prevent 


instead of a 
logs a is 
waste and deteriora- 
Formerly, when the maples were 
tapped with an auger, an ‘elder quill” 
was inserted in the incision to conduct 
the sap into the trough below; that is, a 
small piece of elder wood about three 
inches long with the pith bored out of it, 
which formed a tube; but 


tion. 


in most or- 


AN ENGLISH 
Sone cultivated mind has doubtless 


4 its own elassiec ground, and its own 
personal associations of interest, if not of 
affection. However differing in the ori- 
the motives of their enthusiasm, 
assuredly there will never be any lack of 
pilgrims to their favorite shrines through- 
out all the world. Yet it has always 
seemed to me that the soil and the monu- 
ments of old England must of necessity 
be to the American visitor the subjects 
of a warmer interest and a closer regard 
than any foreign localities can possibly | 
be to the Englishman. The English trav- 
eller in Greece or Italy may, indeed, visit 
the of noble deeds, and wander | 
among the remains of classic civilization ; 
he may climb the Acropolis to reeall the 
poetry and the arts which gave an undy- 
ing lustre to the age of Pericles, or linger 
in the Forum as he wonders at the grand- 
eur of the Cawsars. Yet there must al- 
ways be something very foreign to him 
in it all. To the American, on the other 
hand, almost every step on English soil | 
is full of memories of his own kith and | 


gin or 


scenes 


| nymede. 


| bosom that stately domain. 
| is full of cherished association, and every 
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chards to-day a galvanized iron sj 
used, which has the advantage of{ 
souring the sap nor choking many p 
Everything is ‘‘improved.” The « 
tions are made with the unvarying « 
of collections from letter-boxes, and j 
grove is on a hill, and the sugar-hou 
in a hollow, the sap, as it is gathere: 
emptied into a “flume,” which qui 
conducts it to a large reservoir withi) 
building, wherein it is strained thro 
cloth. A scoop or a ladle is as ana 
nistic asa javelin. From the reservoir 
sap is conducted, as required, through: | 
pipes into a ‘‘heater,” whence it pass 
through a series of iron tubes to be ( 
livered, after straining, in a condition | 
‘sugaring off.” 

Maple sugar as it reaches the market 
of a clearer color for all these improv 
ments; but there are some who actually, 
say that the flavor has fallen off, and that 
the new patent evaporators are a sna 
One change has certainly not been for th 
better, and that is the abandonment of 
the social life of the old camps, which 
made sugar-tiume in the Green Mountains 
enduring memories with those who ar 
now ebbing away. 


CATHEDRAL. 


kin and blood, and all the literature and 
poetry of lus life, from the nursery up to 
adult manhood, is brought vividly before 
him at almost every turn. He will see 
on many a time-worn finger-board in Ox 
fordshire the precise number of miles to 
Banbury Cross. In Nottinghamshire, on 
the borders of Lincoln, he may stroll un 
der the noble oaks that still flourish as 
the remains of Sherwood Forest. He may 
angle for barbel in the silver Thames from 
the very banks of the little islet of Run 
He will find the golden wheat 
of Leicestershire waving thick over the 
slopes of Bosworth Field. He will turn 
to the spire of Stratford as a beacon among 
the green lanes of Warwick and Keni! 
worth. And driving through the shades 
of Twickenhanr and Sheen, he may tread 
the terraces of royal Windsor, and hear 
the curfew from Stoke Pogis chureh-yard 
pealing out over the rich woods that em 
Every look 


step seems to fall on hallowed yet famil 
iar ground. 
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evond question, ieee: the most 
yressive legacies of our English fore- 
vers are to be found in the ecclesiastic- 

4] struetures which are so profusely scat- 
roped throughout every part of the island. 
Parish churches, abbeys, priories, chapels, 
oy cathedrals, they stand as monumental 
pillars in the stream of time, everywhere 
(lling us with a sense of the mingled 
vpandeur and beauty of conception on 
the part of their builders. To the last- 
tamed class of these wonderful structures 
as the highest exponents of the art and 
skill of the Middle Ages—it is my present 
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purpose to awe a few pages of loving 
recollection. We shall find in them at 
least a science and a taste to which our 
own times, with all their boasted superi- 
ority, can lay no rightful claim. Would 
that architectural knowledge might bid 
the world another such farewell as when 
she left her departing footsteps at Canter- 
bury and Westminster, at York, Salisbury, 
and Lincoln! 

The cathedral, then, is the head church, 
the central edifice, of the diocese, in which 
the chair or seat of the bishop is always 
placed. From this fact its name (from 
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» Greek cabécpa, a seat) is derived. Of 
these, twenty-nine are still maintained as 
full cathedral establishments in the two 
provinces of Canterbury and York. With 
very few, and generally accidental, excep 
beautiful structures are all 
built in the form of a cross on the ground 
plan, the principal 
variably turned to the west. 
western 


tions, these 
entrance being in- 
Thus the 
is always considered 
the principal front of the structure. It 
usually comprises a wide central door, 
with a large and highly ornate window 
above it, and a central gable rising still 


elevation 


above this, all of which features are parts 
of the central portion of the 
structure. Two towers, which generally 


have, or 


flank this centre on either side, contain 
the side doors and windows above them, 
and rise boldly above the roof line of the 
centre to a considerable height 
ground. These western towers are some- 
times terminated by an open battlement 
with the 
Gloucester and York. Sometimes, as at 
Lichfield, they shoot up into 
graceful 


pinnacles at angles, as at 


Proceeding 
from this principal entrance 


spires. 


longer arm of the cross before mention- 
ed lies between the western entrance and 
the intersection of the transverse arms, 
and forms the nave, or body of the church. 
The aisles are continued along the whole 


walls above, while in width they corre- 
spond very nearly with the width of the 
western towers 

Arrived the 


now at centre of 


lie before us. As these extend always on 


the north and south sides of the building, 
they are called the north and south tran- 


septs respectively. They are carried to 
the same height as the walls of the nave, 
and generally have aisles attached to ei- 
ther side of them, with piers and open 
arches in the same way. 


tersection, is the choir, or chancel, con- 
taining the altar at its extreme east end, 
over which is always the finest and most 
richly painted window in the building. 
The cloisters are a covered walk, the roofs 
of which are much lower than the walls 
of the church, generally placed on the 
south side of the nave. A chapel was 
frequently added to the eastward of the 


from the | 


The portion of | 
the editice lying east of the crux, or in- | 





choir, dedicated in Roman Catholic { 
to the Virgin Mary, and thence ¢ 
the lady-chapel to this day. The « 
ter-house, generally a beautiful octac 
structure, with one column in the ce; 
appears to have been placed indiffer 
on either side of the exterior of the « 
but connected always with the main b 
ing by a convenient passageway. I) 
apartment the dean and canons, whi 
gether constitute the staff of the cathed 
clergy, are accustomed to meet on affairs 
generally of a purely secular nature, and 
for the purpose of discussing and settling 
matters connected with the business an 
revenues of the diocese. 

To return to the interior of the church 
On each side of the choir, or easternmost 


arm of the cross, are ranged the seats or 


stalls for the accommodation of the ele 
ey who are present at the services of thie 
eathedral. These stalls are almost inva 
riably of ancient oak, having canopies 


| overhead enriched with the most delicate 
| and exquisite carvings. 
lofty and | 
eastward | 
front, the | 


The prayers are 
intoned from the proper desk, and thie 
lessons of Scripture are read from the ea 
gle-stand, or lecturn, by one or more of 
the clergy, assisted in the responses, thi 
psalms, the anthems, and the other music 
al parts of the service by a choir of boys 


|and men, one half ranged on either side 
| of the building. 

length of the nave on either side of it, and | 
separated from it only by the columns | 
and arches which support the clear-story | 


Over the intersection of the four arms 
of the cross, before described, rises the 
lofty square central tower, supported with 


|in by massive piers and bold arches, and 
| often surmounted by a rich and magnifi 
| cent spire. 
the | 
structure, the transverse arms of the cross | 


Those of Lichfield, Norwich, 
Chichester, and Salisbury are among the 
most beautiful and celebrated structures 
of this kind in the kingdom. Nothing in 
the whole range of art can possibly be 


| finer or more impressive than the effect 
| of these noble spires, the well-defined con 


ception of aspiring majesty—their foun 
dations, indeed, laid deep and solid in the 
earth, but their summits soaring boldly 
away toward the heavens, and bearing 
aloft the cross, ‘‘the emblem,” says Pu 
gin, ‘‘of man’s redemption, set on high 
between the anger of God and the sins ot! 
the city.” 

I have said that the west front is gen 
erally regarded as the principal front of 
the cathedral. But this results rather from 
the fact of its being the point most remote 
from the altar, which, with its surround 
ing sanctuary, was.always placed, accord 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL FROM THE BISHOP'S GARDEN—SOUTHEAS? VIEW. 


ing to the custom of those early times, if 
not toward the exact east, at least in an 
easterly direction. This choice of loca- 
tion arose from the custom prevalent in 
the Middle Ages of keeping a ‘“‘ vigil” on 
the night previous to the festival of the 
particular saint in honor of whom the 


|church was to be dedicated, and taking 


| the point where the sun arose in the morn- 
ing as the place toward which the altar of 
the new structure was to be turned. This 
is known as the principle of orientation. 
But as the precise point where the sun 
| first appears is found to vary very consid- 


| 
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erably during the course of the year, it 
follows that the position of a church which 
is dedicated to any saint whose festival 
falls at midsummer—as that of St. Peter 
or St. John the Baptist—will show a con- 
siderable vanation from that of another 
whose saint’s day occurs at Advent or 
Christmas-tide. In either case, however, 


fuse its returning light over the whole in- 
terior. And this great window was al- 
ways rich with all the glow of pictured 
legend and saintly device—the culmina- 
ting point of the series of ‘‘ storied win- 
dows richly dight,” which were continued 
round the walls of the church, and lent 
such a charm of warmth and color to the 
whole of its spacious interior. 

[ had already passed nearly three weeks 
in England without seeing a cathedral. 
But I had resolved that my first impres- 
sions of the full force of Gothic architect- 
ure should be taken from the great min- 


ster at Salisbury. Well did I remember 


an old colored print of it, with its sur- 
rounding grounds, which had come into 
my possession as a Christmas present in 
my school-boy days, and made a deep and 


lasting impression on my youthful imagi- 
nation. It was not, however, without a 
lingering feeling of regret, accompanied 
by many a parting look behind, that I at 
length left Oxford by the railway train 
for Salisbury. It happened to be on a 
mild and pleasant, though occasionally 
showery, day in July—one of those days 
when the weeping skies of an English 
midsummer remind the traveller of all 
that he has read and admired of the pas- 
toral quietude and beauty of that delight- 
ful season. As the gardens and groves, 
the towers, the domes, and the graceful 
spires, of the fine old seat of learning I 
had left behind me faded from the view 
and were lost in the blue distance, I felt 
most forcibly that the few days I had 
passed there had been far too short a pe- 
riod to convey any very distinct picture 
of their individual beauties to the mind. 
A momentary pang could not but steal 
across me as I bade them a premature 
farewell, despite even of the reflection that 
I had a still higher pleasure before me. 
3ut the ride itself was soon sufficient to 
dispel any but the most pleasurable feel- 
ings. As we flew rapidly along the line 
of the railway, it would have been impos- 
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sible not to admire the delicious cul; 
tion of the landscape, which everyw) 
presented a succession of the loveliest 
tures tothe eye. The hedge-rows of | 
thorn, holly, and privet, here and there 
interspersed with taller trees rising from 
among them, and thus breaking up \ 


| would otherwise become a tame unifo: 
the great painted window over the altar | 
was so placed that it might catch the first | 
rays of the morning sun, and thence dif- | 


ty of lines; the broad, smiling fields fr 

with the glittering rain-drops, and oceca- 
sionally dotted by the whitest possi 

sheep, or tenanted by placid-looking cows 
so intent upon their grazing as rarely to 
lift their heads for a glance at the passing 
train; the groups of quiet horses gray: 

standing in circles, and literally putting 
their heads together under a tree; the de! 
icate grass-green of the new-mown hay, 
relieved by the golden color of the ricks 
which had already been gathered up; tli 
long, low, rambling farm-houses with 
their tiled or thatched roofs, occasionally 
gathered into hamlets around the humble 
gray tower or the more conspicuous spire 
of some ancient village church—all these, 
together with the distant windmills, rol! 
ing their white sails lazily round in the sun 
shine, combined to form a picture which 


| is enchanting indeed, beyond any power 
| of expression, to the stranger who comes 


to it fresh from the newer and more pro 
saic life of our Western world. The lan 
guage of description may at least be own 
ed inadequate to convey anything more 
than a faint outline of the constant varie 
ty of loveliness, and the almost inexhaust 
ible combinations of beauty. 

But as all things in this world, and 
journeys in particular, have a natural 
end, the train drew up at last at a modest 
station, which the guard announced in the 
usual curt fashion as ‘‘Salsb’ry stop.” 
Without waiting to give much thought to 
my luggage for the moment, I rushed to the 
opposite door of the office, which I judged 
—and not incorrectly—might afford an 
uninterrupted view of the town. The 
scene which broke at once upon the eye 
it would not be easy to forget. There it 
stood, at a little distance only, before me 
the grand gray old spire, as yet unharm 
ed by the hand ‘of time, shooting heaven 
ward, from among rich masses of ancestral 
elms, to a height of more than four hun 
dred feet, its fretted and lace-worked out 
line relieved against gorgeous banks of 
clouds in the reddening western sky. 
Beneath it stretched out the huge antique 
pile of nave, choir, and transepts, rising 
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ich above the surrounding houses, with 
. ‘ypoad, mellow light thrown across 
their walls, and their steep roofs and airy 
pinnacles b autifully grouped, yet each 
sharply defined in the clear warm light 
of the summer evening. So fresh, so 
sound, so perfect, after the lapse of six 
hundred years, that it seemed as if the 
eommon destroyer had been awed by their 
mysterious beauty, and while touching 
the majestie old pile here and there with 
those indescribable tints of silver gray and 
russet brown which his finger alone can 
produce, had forborne to displace one 
fragment from its buttresses, or to throw 
down one stone from its venerable towers. 

After seeing my travelling equipments 
duly eared for at the famous White Hart 
Hotel, I repaired at once to the minster. 
Passing under an arched gateway, at no 
creat distance from the inn, I found my- 
self in the close, or cathedral precinct, im- 
mediately surrounding the church. The 
houses in this spacious inclosure wear 
that quiet and picturesque look peculiar 
to such haunts of learned ease and com- 
fortable seclusion. In the centre of the 
whole, surrounded by lofty trees, velvet 
lawns, and nicely kept gravel-walks, 
stood the venerable and impressive pile, 
in all its solemn majesty, open on the 
east, north, and west sides, but hidden 
from public view on the south by the 
cloisters, the bishop’s palace, and the 
private gardens. From the open grounds 
which thus surround the building its 
appearance is indeed unequalled by any- 
thing of the kind which I have since 
beheld. Erected in the boldest and pur- 
est period of the early Gothic, all its 
various parts are grouped together in the 
most masterly pyramidal outline, the long 
succession of buttresses and pinnacles, the 
sharp roofs and gables and lofty turrets, 
all leading the eye to the central point, 
the great spire, with a peculiar lightness 
and elegance, yet grandeur of effect, that 
can searcely fail to call forth an involun- 
tary exclamation of wonder and delight. 
The vertical line, so expressive, in its as- 
thetic significance, of the hopes and aspi- 
rations of Christianity, thus becomes the 
controlling feature of the composition, 
and the mind at once recognizes the idea 
that religious awe and profound solemni- 
ty of impression were the first and most 
earnest aims of its builders. It is a tem- 
ple in which man feels it almost profana- 
tion to remain upright—a temple in which 


he is instinctively led to ** worship and 
fall down and kneel before the Lord, our 
Maker.” 

The verger of the cathedral—a respect- 
ful and intelligent though somewhat cor- 
pulent official—who informed me that he 
had been the butler of the last bishop, and 
who, I suppose, had been promoted to his 
snug position in reward for his faithful 
services in that responsible capacity, re- 
ceived me with a grave bow at the door of 
the northwestern porch, and conducted 
me without delay over the whole interior 
of the building. In spite of a certain de- 
gree of coldness, arising from the destrue- 
tion of the painted windows with which 
it was formerly adorned, the general ef- 
fect is exceedingly striking, the entire uni- 
formity of the architecture contributing 
not a little to its impressiveness and beau- 
ty. Without entering into any minute 
or technical description of its details, it is 
safe to say that the spectator can not fail 
to be charmed with the noble breadth and 
simplicity of the stately pile. The vault- 
ing is plainly and boldly executed, rising 
to the height of about eighty feet from 
the pavement, and the nave arches are 
adorned with an effective series of deep 
mouldings, beneath which the slender col- 
umns look still more airy and elegant, 
from their division into many separate 
shafts of dark Purbeck marble. The roof 
is of the same materials as the walls of 
the church—a freestone, obtained from 
the Chilmark quarries, situated about 
twelve miles from Salisbury, toward the 
village of Hindon, and still worked to the 
present day. The nave is divided into 
ten bays or arches, with a peculiarly beau- 
tifal triforium, or open gallery, between 
them and the clear-story windows above. 
The windows in the nave aisles are double 
lancets, and in the clear-story and gables 
are mostly triplets, the whole forming 
such a variety and profusion as to give 
rise to the local rhyme: 

“As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in this church you see; 

As many marble pillars here appear 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year; 

As many gates as moons one here may view— 

Strange tale to tell, yet not more strange than 

true.” 


This beautiful interior has, however, 
suffered in past years more than usual 
from ignorant and tasteless intermeddling. 
The very injudicious “restorations” per- 





petrated by the barbarous Wyatt toward 
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CHOIR OF SALISBURY 


the end of the last 


disfigured 


have much 
general appearance, and 
what the lapse of years had failed to ef 


century 
its 


fect has thus been in part accomplished | extract from a recent monograph on this 


by his causeless and unjustifiable altera- 
tions. The altar was removed by him 
of the lady-chapel, throwing down at the 
same time the screen which divided the 
latter from the choir, and many of the 
beautiful old tombs and other ornaments 
seem to have been re-arranged by him in 
the most arbitrary manner, and without 
the least regard to ancient principles of 
propriety, or the commonest dictates of 


sense and taste How mischievous a de 


| interesting building: 
| tions took place in Salisbury Cathedral at 
from its proper position to the farther end | 
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structive this conceited creature (without 
in the least intending it) contrived to be 
come, may be learned from the following 


‘The usual altera 
the Reformation, when much of the paint 


ed glass is said to have been removed by 
Bishop Jewell. Although desolate and 


| abandoned, it escaped material profana 
| tion during the great civil war; and work 


men were even employed to keep it in re 
pair, replying, says Dr. Pope (Life of Bish 
op Ward), when questioned by whom they 


| were sent, ‘Those who employ us will pay 


us; trouble not yourselves to inquire; who 
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ever they are, they do not desire to have 
their names known.’ The great work of 
destruction was reserved for a later period, 
and for more competent hands. Under 
Bishop Barrington (1782-1791) the archi- 
tect Wyatt was unhappily let loose upon 
Salisbury; and his untiring use of axe 
and hammer will stand a very fair com- 
parison with the labors of an iconoclast 
emperor, Or with the burning zeal of an 
early Mohammedan caliph. He swept 
away sereens, chapels, and porches, dese- 
erated and destroyed the tombs of war- 
riors and prelates, obliterated ancient 
paintings, flung stained glass by cart 
loads into the city ditch, and levelled with 
the ground the campanile—of the same 
date as the cathedral itself—which stood 
on the north side of the church-yard.” 
These operations were, at the time, pro- 
nouneed ‘‘tasteful, effective, and judi- 
cious!” And thus shorn of much of its 
former glory, the great church remained 
for years a mute though eloquent witness 
to the height of ancient excellence and 
the depth of modern degeneracy. 

It is, however, most gratifying to know 
that a better and more reverent spirit is 
now abroad. The revival of the true prin- 
ciples of pointed architecture has reached 
every part of old England, and rendered 
such proceedings as those above described 
quite impossible in the future. In fact, 
since the period of my own visit, the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott—the most competent and 
skillful of restorers—has been much em- 
ployed upon the fabric of Salisbury, as 
upon several others of the best cathedrals. 
[am not aware of the precise nature or 
extent of the improvements projected or 
carried out in the present case by this tru- 
ly eminent architect. But, from the res- 
torations which he executed at Ely, and 


which I subsequently studied with feel-’ 


ings of the highest pleasure, it was easy 
to see how fully the style of the best ages 
of Gothic is now understood, leaving us 
little to regret in the way of medizval ex- 
ecution, or even of the long-neglected 
principles of pointed design. 

The fading twilight of the interior, and 
the deepening shadows of the old tombs, 
at length reminded my guide that it was 
time for us to retire. As we recrossed 
the foot-worn threshold, the heavy oak 
door closed behind us with a solemn re- 
verberation, and the profound stillness of 
six centuries seemed to resume its right- 
ful sway over the vast structure. The 

Vor. LXII.—No. 371.—42 


verger went away, leaving me alone on 
the green. But with not a movement in 
the air, nor a living thing near, the spot 
had a charm for me which I was not will- 
ing to break. I felt that I was left alone 
there with the spirit of hoar antiquity, 
and face to face with the very ages of 
chivalry, and ‘‘the mighty faith of days 
unknown.” TI sat on a chain rail in the 
close till it was quite dark, watching the 
shadows gather in the recesses, and the 
last tints of light fade away on the spire, 
till the whole of the majestic pile assumed 
a sombre and gloomy indistinctness of 
outline, far more impressive to the mind 
than the sharpness and certainty of day- 
light. Its huge dimensions acquired a 
still more imposing grandeur, while its 
mystic quietude seemed to enshrine a ha- 
ven of sweet security from the turmoil, 
the anxiety, and the busy fears of the 
outer world. And I thought, as I at 
length turned to leave the spot, that the 
mind which could not see the deepest po- 
etry in every line of its lengthening vista 
would listen with cold indifference to the 
inspired harmonies of Beethoven, or turn 
with apathy from the golden pages of 
‘* Paradise Lost.” For myself, I can tru- 
ly say that I came away impressed 

“Not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with the pleasing thought 
That in this moment there was life and food 
For future years.” 

The next morning found me early at 
the gate, and eager to ascend to the upper 
portions of the building. <A bright-eyed, 
lively boy of thirteen presented himself as 
my guide, piloting me up a winding stone 
staircase, scooped out of one of the corner 
turrets, to the battlements at the top of 
the tower, two hundred and twelve feet 
from the ground. Standing here, behind 
and above me rose the great spire, pro- 
fusely crocketed, and ornamented with 
sculptured bands of stone, to the fearful 
height of two hundred feet more. Access 
to the very top is practicable, but is not 
generally permitted to visitors; and as the 
view was already so extensive and beauti- 
ful, I felt no inclination to attempt any 
infringement of the usual rule. Beneath 
lay the cathedral close, its lofty elms 
looking, from this airy height, like bushes 
of foliage almost close to the ground; the 
cloisters, where had walked and prayed 
the studious monks of old, surrounding 
the quiet greensward of their secluded 





area; the episcopal palace, with its trim 
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gardens, neat walks, and fantastic clipped 
hedges; and beyond these the curious old 
city, looking like the toy-box towns which 
children delight to arrange—all spreading 
out like a gay map at the spectator’s feet. 
Three miles away lay the noble domain of 
Wilton, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, 
standing in a richly wooded park, in 
whose broad paths and under whose quiet 
shade had walked and mused ** the flower 
of chivalry,” Sir Philip Sidney, and here 
wrote his Arcadia amid its secluded and 
congenial scenes. Here, the 


too, Was 


home of the beautiful Countess of Pem- | work, his feet braced merely against oy 
| of the foliaged crockets of the spire, a: 

| while in this position, tilting with his ca) 
iar to every lover of old English quaint- | 


broke, to whose memory was inscribed the 
famous epitaph by Ben Jonson, so famil- 


hess: 

“Underneath this sable hearse 
Lyeth y® subject of all verse— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother : 
Death! ere thou hast slain another 
Learn’d and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


Still nearer, one might recognize the 
little hamlet of Bemerton, where lived 
and ministered to a simple village con- 
gregation Herbert, the author 
‘The Temple,” ‘‘one of those spirits 


George 


of 


‘to show 
nearly the human may, by grace, attain 
to the angelic nature.” The sunny slopes 
and fertile wheat fields of the Wiltshire 
hills hemmed in, at 
quisite panorama threugh which flowed 
the silver Avon on its way to the sea. 
Though an entirely different stream, it 


says Bishop Doane, 


title with that of the placid river so con- 
secrated through all the world by its as- 
sociation with the birth-place, the home, 
and the grave of the immortal Shaks- 
peare. 

It must not be supposed that my mer- 


uninterrupted contemplation of the scene. 
As we were groping up the dark and nar- 
row staircase together, he had confided to 
me that he combined this congenial branch 
of employment with the more responsible 
duty of tolling the great bell in the tower 
twice a day for service. 
capacity, however, he appeared not un- 
willing to acknowledge that he acted only 
as subservient to the ex-butler, whose ey- 
ident shortness of wind, he fancied I must 
have noticed, would prove an insuperable 
bar to indulgence in these or any similar 


exercises. 


| youthful deputy. 


| entire safety of these peculiar sports, | 


us how | 


a distance, the ex- | 
| sixpence to desist. 
| found that the proposal was instantly ac 
| cepted; and whether the fact of the verger 
still bears, singularly enough, the same | 


In this double | 
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But I can not say that th 
stitution was in all respects an agi 


|} one to myself, since the staid gray 


the elder functionary certainly form 
part of the character or behavior o 
Among other ecc 
cities, which in fairness, I suppose 

be put down only as the normal 

of his age and sex, he had contract 
exciting though not particularly safi 

it of lying horizontally across the para; 
of the tower, with his body projectine « 
siderably beyond the line of the old st. 


at arm’s-length, at the swallows that 


| wheeling and darting in airy circles around 
the dizzy pinnacles above our heads. To 


my frequently expressed doubts as to th 
mh 
sorry to say that he paid little attention, 
beyond the assurance: ‘* Poh, sir, I ain't 


a bit afraid: I does it often. I darts out 


| my cap at ’em, and they flies into it 


bats. Dve caught a many this way, sir.” 


| Wearied at last with the amateur labor of 
| humanity which I had felt it my duty to 
| carry on, in holding him as fast as I could 
scattered along the track of the ages,” | 


by the waistband of his trousers—partic 
ularly as those garments were not in any 


|} such high state of repair as gave assu 
|ance of furnishing the firmest kind of 


hold upon his person in ease of accident 
I unequivocally offered him the bribe of a 
To my great relief, | 


crossing the green below at that particular 


| moment, and giving a professional glance 
| upward, had anything to do with it or not, 
| I think it no more than justice to record 


that, while on my side of the steeple at 
least, the urchin acted up to the very let 


| ter of his bargain, though in the face of 
curial little guide left me entirely to the | 


constant and, on the part of the swallows, 
most aggravating temptation. 

In the afternoon I attended for the first 
time at the cathedral service. The music, 
led by the sweet-toned organ, was sung, as 
usual, by a choir of twelve surpliced boys 
and eight men, one-half ranged on eithe 
side of the choir. The solemnity, pro 
priety, and beauty of the music, and the 
decorum of its performance, were, to me 
at least, highly impressive. I had heard 


| much said, it is true, of the heartlessness 


and formality of this musical service, 
and indeed I believe that to speak of it 
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htingly is the usual custom among 
‘y practical and utilitarian countrymen 
abroad. But I must say that my own 
- nressions were of a widely different 
character, As the pealing organ swelled 
th. with a majestic volume that seemed 

of the very spirit of devotion, the 

oft. high notes of the boys’ voices, shaped 
into decision by the rapid chant of the 
tenor, and supported everywhere by the 
rich and vigorous harmony of the bass, 
ran through the antiphonal responses 
th such a plaintive earnestness and 
beauty of tone that it seemed to me im- 
possible to lift a higher and holier song to 
the ear of Heaven. Nor could I find any 


| force in the objection which I have some- 
| times heard made to the smallness of the 
congregation, but rather, on the other 
| hand, I thought that the solemnity of this 
high service was perhaps all the more 
striking from the comparative absence and 
indifference of the outward world. A di- 
vine presence hallowed the consecrated 
spot. 

The anthem was over, and the congre- 
gation rose quietly to depart, while the 
last notes of the ‘‘ Amen” faded away in 
the distant recesses of the building, 


“Lingering and wandering on, as loath to die, 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
| That they were born for immortality.” 
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LITTLE INDIAN BOYS AT CARLISLE. 


“Yankton, Dakota Territory, April 5, 1880. 
* Creneral Armstrong : 


“My FRIEND,—I never saw you, but I have 
a Strong attachment for you. Ialready wrote 
you two letters, as yon know, but to-day I 


have thought of you again. 


“T had two boys big enough to help me to 
work, but you have them now. I wanted them 
to learn your language, and I want you to look 


after them as if they were your boys. 
“This is all, my friend. 
“ PaT MANDAN 
is my name, and I shake your hand.” 


HERE are many, no doubt, who will 
smile at the title of this article, much 
as if it had read, ‘‘ Education for Buffa- 


loes and Wild Turkeys.” Such, 
however, will be likely to read it, 
as others will from a more sym 
pathetic stand-point. For it is 
evident that, from one stand- 
point or another, public interest 
is excited upon the Indian ques- 
tion now as perhaps never before. 

With the opening up of the 
country, and the disappearance 
of the game before the settler’s 
axe and locomotive whistle—to 
say nothing of treaty ‘ recon- 
struction” and Indian wars—the 
conditions of the Indian himself 
have radically altered, and per- 
haps not in all respects for the 
worse, since the shrewd Saponi 
sachem declined William and 
Mary’s classical course for his 
young braves, because it would 
not improve them in deer-stalk- 
ing or scalp-lifting, but, not to be 
outdone in graciousness, offered 
instead to bring up the Royal Commis- 
sioners’ sons in his own wigwam, and 
‘make men of them.” 

Fat Mandan, on the contrary, seems to 
think that to make men of them is just 
what Hampton wiil do for the boys he is 
so proud of, and he looks to them to help 
him to work, not to hunt. It is possible 
that red and white theories of education 
and manhood have healthily approxi- 
mated in fifty or a hundred years. 

To a young colonel of the Union army 
in the late war, as he stood on the wheel- 
house of a transport, with his black regi- 
ment camping down on the deck below 
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him, floating down the Gulf of Mexico 
through the double glory of sunset sky 
and wave, there came, like a vision shaped 
half from dreamy memories of his island 
home in the Pacific, and half from earnest 
thought for his country ’s future, a plan 
for a practical solution of one of her trou- 
bles, and the salvation of the race that 
was its innocent and long-suffering cause. 
Four years later the dream which had 
faded in the realities of war was 
called into life by the exigencies of the 
new era, and took tangible form as a 
normal and agricultural school for freed- 
men at Hampton, Virginia, twenty miles 
from the port where slaves first landed in 
America, and on the very shores where 
they were first made free as ‘‘ contraband 
of war.” 

The growth of this institution under 
the charge of its originator was described 
seven years ago in this Magazine, since 
which time it has attracted the attention 
of leading thinkers upon education and 
race problems in this and other countries, 
and become widely known as an exponent 
of the value of manual-labor training in 


stern 


education of men and women—certainly 


as far the black race is concerned. 
Twelve years have proved its mission in 


the South to be no ‘ 


as 


‘fool’s errand.” 


MEN BEFORE EDUCATION 


As the Hampton school was founded 
on the theory that ‘‘the gospel of work 
and self-help” is essential to all humai 
development, and therefore as good fo 
negroes as for Sandwich-Islanders, why 
should it not try the same for the In 
dian ? 

Visitors to St. Augustine from °75 to 
78 remember as one of the chief attrac 
tions of that ancient city the Indian pris 
oners at Fort Marion, held there by the 
United States government for their con 
spicuous part in a revolt of their tribes 

Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and 
Arrapahoes in Indian Territory. Many 
brought away from the old fort not only 
polished sea-beans, bows and arrows, and 
specimens of primitive painting, but a few 
new ideas on the Indian question, and a 
surprised sense of some strange transfor 
mation going on in savage natures unde) 
the forces of kindness and wisdom. 

What this transformation was, and 
what were its subjects, no words can so 


| well set forth as dotwo photographs which 
| lie before me as I write; one taken of the 


prisoners on their arrival at Fort Marion 
in chains, ignorant of the fate before them 
defiant, desperate, plotting mutiny and 
suicide; the other, a group of the same 
men, three years later, received into an 
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-jeyn school to continue the education 
in at St. Augustine. 

t was fortunate not only for these poor 
oners, it may be, but for the whole In- 


i 
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thus staid, and of these seven- 
teen were received at Hampton Institute, 
on request of Captain Pratt, for the sake 
of its industrial training. 


youngest 
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dian question, that the officer under whose 
charge they were put, and who had assist- 
ed in their capture, Captain R. H. Pratt, 
of the Tenth Cavalry, U.S.A., was a man 
with room in his nature for the united 
strength and humanity which are at the 
bottom of this work, whose results have 
placed him at the head of the most impor- 
tant single movement ever made in be- 
half of Indian education. 

Delicate womanly hands of both North 
and South, enlisted by the captain’s ear- 
nestness, freely joined to help his work 
when the dark minds were roused to some 
curiosity as to the mystery of the gay- 
colored alphabet he had hung on their 
prison wall. 
three years, the United States decided to 
send the prisoners home, some would not 
let go their work. The War Department's 
permission was secured for as many of 
the prisoners to remain as were willing to 
go to school, and could be provided for by 
private benevolence. Twenty-two of the 





MEN AFTER EDUCATION, 


It was not, therefore, in utter dismay 
that the inmates of Hampton were roused 
from their slumbers one April night by a 
steam boat’s war-whoop, heralding the mid- 
night raid of sixty ex-warriors upon their 
peaceful shores, and hastened out to meet 
the invaders with hot coffee instead of 
rifle-balls, to welcome some of them as new 
students, and bid the rest godspeed to their 
homes in Indian Territory. 

The bearing of the new effort upon the 
whole question of Indian management 
was early recognized at Washington. By 
special act of Congress authorizing the 
Secretary of War to detail an army of- 








And when, at the end of | 


ficer for special duty with regard to In- 
dian education, Captain Pratt’s valuable 


the work at Hampton. The Indian Com- 


the most interested visitors to the Indian 


| class-rooms and workshops, and 
| 





assistance was secured in inaugurating 


missioner, the Secretaries of War and the 
Interior, and the President were among 


have 
given the enterprise all the sympathy and 
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encouragement in their power. The re- 
sult of their inspection was the decision 
of government to take an active part in 
the effort it had sanctioned. 

Six months after the St. Augustines 
were received, there was therefore a sec- 
ond Indian raid on Hampton Institute, 
consisting of forty-nine young Dakotas, 
chiefly Sioux, with a few Mandans, Rees, 


and Gros Ventres, for each of whom the | 


United States stood pledged to appropriate 
$167, reduced subsequently to $150, year- 
ly, while it should keep them at the 
school. This appropriation is the extent 
of United States aid to Hampton, which 
is not, as some have supposed, a govern- 
ment school, but a private corporation, 
supported chiefly by Northern benevo- 
lence. The school agreed on its part to 
supply the deficiency of the government 
appropriation, amounting to from 860 to 
$70 a year, on an average, for each of the 
Indian students who are on its hands for 
the whole year round, and to put up the 
needed buildings, which it has done, at a 
cost thus far of $14,000. Nine of the six- 
ty-dollar scholarships are given by the 
American Missionary Association of New 
York, and the rest have been made up by 
friends, of different sects and sections. 


The sehool consented to undertak: 


large addition to the new mission 
] 


iad come unsought to its hands, o1 
dition that half of the fifty to be br 
should be girls. Indian views of wor 

sphere interfered with this conditio: 

the time, however. As Captain Pratt s 

‘The girls, from six years of age 

marriage, are expected to help thei: 

thers in the work. They are too valu: 

in the capacity of drudge during the \ 

they should be at school to be spared 

go. Another equally important obst 

is the fact that the girls constitute a ) 

of the material wealth of the family, « 

bring, in open market, after arriving 
marriageable age, a certain price in hors 
or other valuable property. The pareit 
fully realize that education will elevat 
their girls away from this property co 
sideration.” The captain, who collected 
the party, was able, therefore, to bring 
only nine girls and forty boys, of ages 
ranging from nine to nineteen years, wit! 
one exception of a mother, who could not 
trust so far away the pretty little girl sli 
wished to save from a life like her own 
The new arrival was a new departur 
in Hampton’s Indian work. The wild 
looking set in motley mixture of India 
and citizens’ dress, apparently trying to 
| hide away altogether under their blank 
}ets, or shawls, or streaming unkempt 
locks, made a contrast with the soldier!) 
| St. Augustines, evidently obvious enough 
| to the latter, whose faces betrayed son 
| civilized disgust, as well as tribal preju 
| dice, as they looked on in the glory of 
| their fresh school uniforms. It was not 
| long, however, before they were exchan 
| ging greetings in the expressive sign-lan 
| guage that all could understand. 
| A Cheyenne, Sioux, and Ree—repre 
| sentatives of tribes which have often been 
| at war with each other—made up a group 
for statuesque pose and significant con 
trasts fit subject for sculptor or poet, as 

Comes Flying and White Wolf stood 
wrapped in their blankets, watching, 
half compliant, half suspicious, the grave 
and speaking gestures with which Little 
Chief freely offered what he had so freely 
received. 

‘*T tell them, Look at me; I will give 
you the road.” 

The St. Augustines generally did good 
service in showing the road to the new re 
cruits. The hospitality of the colored 





students, somewhat overtaxed by the in- 
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if nearly double the number of boys 
‘ted, before their new quarters were 
for them, revived with the changes 
eht by soap and water, and won full 


ry when, on taking possession of their | 


wigwam” a month later, the Dako- 
ide a spontaneous petition, through 
interpreter, for colored room-mates 
help talk English.” The volunteers 
venerously undertook the mission be- 
quite fond of ** their boys,” and em- 


din such minor arts 
civilization as the 
oper use of beds and 
‘ir-brushes. 
Thus helped by will- 
red, white, 
ud black, and joined 
time to time by 
mpanions, from their 
mwwn and other tribes, till 
number over 
seventy, the Indian stu- 
have two 
vears on the new road, 
nd Hampton now has 


hands, 


they now 


been 


tents 


ontrasts to show as con- 
vineing, if not as dra- 
matic, as those of St. Au- 
It is difficult, 
indeed, to associate the 
young gamins 
that sat about in listless 
heaps two years ago with 
the bright, busy groups 
of boys and girls at study 
or play, or singing over 
their work. 

The effort has been 
for a natural, all-round 
growth rather than a rap- 
idone. Books, of course, 
are for a long time of no 
avail, and object-teach- 
ing, pictures, and blackboards take their 
place, with every other device that inge- 
nuity is equal to, often on the spur of the 
moment, to keep up the interest and at- 
tention of the undisciplined minds that, 
with the best intentions and strong de- 


g istine. 


vaunt 


| 


| of the printed page. 
s of each other in bringing them for- | tery of ‘‘the paper that talks.” 


** LOOK 


sire to know English, have small pa- | 


tience for preliminary steps. 


tetic class was thus devised to relieve the | 


tedium of the school-room, and had, to 
speak literally and figuratively, quite a 
run, It usually began with leap-frog, 
and then went gayly on to find its 
*‘books in the running brooks, sermons 


A peripa- 
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in stones,” ete. Geography is taught with 
moulding sand and iron raised dissecting 
maps; arithmetic at first with blocks. The 
Indians are particularly fond of each, and 
the advanced class is quite expert in add 
ing up columns of figures as long as a 
ledger page, and equal to practical prob 
lems of every-day trade and simple busi 
ness accounts. 

Nothing, however, can equal the charm 
It has the old mys 


ee 





= ——_ =s4 
AT ME; I WILL GIVE YOU THE ROAD.” 
can not read when I go home,” said a 


young brave, ‘‘my people will laugh at 
me.” The gratitude of the St. Augustines 
over their first text-book in geography 
was touching. Reading, writing, and 
spelling are taught together by the word 
method and charts. Later, attractive little 
primaries have been very useful, and un- 
bound numbers of children’s magazines, 
such as are used in the Quincy schools. 
Most of the Dakotas can now read at sight 
as simple English as is found in these, and 
are beginning to take pleasure in reading 
or in listening to easy versions of our 
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childhood elassies of Robinson Crusoe, 
and Christopher Columbus, and George 


Washington with his little hatchet. 


1 


One | 


of their teachers who tried the hatchet story | 


on them in preparation for the 22d of Feb- 
ruary ‘Such attentive 
never before. 


Says: listeners I 
Saw 


enraptured. 


They were perfectly 
They understood everything, 
even to the moral. A few days after this 
[ was annoyed by talking in the class. 
When I asked who did it, every one 
blamed his neighbor. 
don’t tell a lie. Who will be a George 
Washington?’ Two boys at once stood 
up and said, ‘ We did it.’” 

Another successful 
with her moral, in trying to explain a 
hymn they had learned to recite : 


I said, ‘ Now, boys, 


teacher was less 


eld 
Ea nh 


not to temptation, for yielding is sin; 


victory will help you some other to win.” 


The next day one of the girls came to her, 
exclaiming, triumphantly, ‘‘I victory! I 
victory! Louisa Bullhead get mad with 
me. She big temptation. 
victory !” 

One can but sympathize with another 
who was * victory” in a different sort of 
A party of excursionists land- 
ed on the Normal School grounds in the 
summer, and hunting up some of the In 
dian students, surrounded them, and with 
more for their own 
than for wasting courtesy on 


encounter. 


regard amusement 
‘ savages,” 
plied them with such questions as, ‘‘ What 
is your name? Are you wild ? 
speak English 
at home ?” 


Can you 
Do you live in a house 
till even Indian patience was 





I fight her. 1} 


| white babies, perhaps, or having less fear 
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GIRLS BEFORE EDUCATION. 


exhausted, and one girl turned upon he: 
inquisitors. When they began, Are 
you wild?” she replied, with a look that 
perhaps confirmed her words, ‘* Yes, very 
wild; are you wild?” 
English ?” 
of English.”’ 
They understand much of what is sai 
before them, are sensitive to allu 
sions to their former condition. Thre 
of the little girls at work in their flowe: 


‘*Can you speak 
No, I can not speak a word 


and 


| garden, as a visitor passed, came running 


to their teacher with the indignant com 
plaint, ‘‘ That gentleman said, ‘ Poor lit 
tle things!’ We are not very poor littl 


| things, are we ?” 


Talking naturally comes slower than 


| reading or understanding, but improves 
| with the confidence gained in daily asso 
| ciation with English-speaking compan 
| ions and the drill of the class-room. 


They 
are beginning to think in English, for 
they speak it sometimes to each other, and 
the little girls are often heard talking 
English to their dollies, considering them 


Phonic exercises are 
One evening a week is 


of their criticism. 
found useful. 


| given to English games, and one to sing 
ing, under the instruction of one of tli 


former band of ‘‘ Hampton Student” sing 
He has succeeded in the difficult 
task of transcribing several of their own 


ers. 


| wild love songs, words and notes, and in 


teaching them to sing simple exercises by 
note in time and tune, though their first 
efforts were about as harmonious as a 
Chinese orchestra. They have picked up 
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iy of the hymms and plantation melo- 
es sung by their comrades, and are as 
| of singing over their work. Month- | 
records of each one’s standing in study, | 
‘c. and conduct are sent home to their 
neies, and on the back of each card a 
e English letter from each who is able 





“WE ARE NOT VERY POOR 
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the care of stock. Both have ample room 


| also in the large brick workshops erected 


and fitted up by the generosity of Mr. C 
P. Huntington, of New York. A sixty 
horse-power Corliss engine, given by Mr 
G. H. Corliss, supplies the power to these 
shops, and to a saw-mill, where all the 


LITTLE THINGS, ARE WE ?”’ 


to frame a few sentences of his own. | lumber used on the place is sawed. AI? 


These cards have had a great effect upon 
the parents, to whom they are shown by 
the interpreters, and are a strong incen- 
tive to the children. 

The mornings only are given to study, 
and the afternoons to industrial training 
and exercise, with Saturday as a holiday. 
The school farm of two hundred acres, 
and the ‘*Shellbanks” farm of three hun- 
dred and thirty, the latter given chiefly 
in the Indians’ interest by a lady friend 
in Boston, afford abundant opportunity 


for training both races in farming and | 


| the bricks used are also made on the place. 


Some of the Indians work in the saw-mill 
and engine-room. Besides the farmers, 
the division of labor for the boys thus far 
includes blacksmiths, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, tinsmiths, engineers, shoemak- 
ers, harness-makers, tailors, and printers. 
They are also employed as waiters and 
janitors. Special effort is made to have 
leach of the agencies from which they 
come represented by as many different 
trades as possible. They like to work 





about as well as most boys, are slow, and 
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need watching, but show a special taste 
and aptness for mechanics. 


At present 
most of the shoes worn by the Indian 
boys are made entirely by Indian hands. 
Trunks, chairs, and tables, tin pails, cups, 
and dust-pans, are turned out by the doz- 
ens, and most of the repairing needed on 
the place is done in the various shops. 
The carpenters, under direction of a build- 
er, have put up a two-story carriage- 
house twenty-four by fifty feet, weather- 
boarded and shingled. A Cheyenne (St. 
Augustine) and a Sioux are each proud of 
a fine blue farm cart made entirely by 
their own hands. 
improvement. 


All the shops report 
Their instructor in farm- 
ing, a practical Northern farmer, says: 


‘They don't like to turn out early in the | 
morning, but otherwise do as well as any | 
class of workmen, and seldom now have | 
It is | 


to be spoken to for any slackness. 
common to see five or six in a hoeing race, 
with the end of a beet or corn row for the 
goal.” 


A natural, and therefore valuable, stim- 


ulus to their energies, and doing much to | 


make men of them, has been the payment 


of wages. Part of the government ap- 
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propriation is given to them in this forn 
instead of in clothing. They are expect 
ed to buy their own clothing out of it, ex 
cept their school uniform. There is son 
waste, but more profit, in the lessons thus 
taught of the relation of labor to capital 
The military organization of the schoo! 
thus far under the charge of Captain Hen 
|ry Romeyn, Fifth Infantry, U.S.A., has 
| been an important aid in their diseiplii 
and general setting up of body and spirit 
Sergeant Bear’s Heart and Corporal Ye! 
low Bird are as proud of their command 
and as careful to maintain the honor of 
their stripes, as any West-Pointer; and 
the fleet-footed little ‘‘markers” would 
doubtless fight for their colors, if they 
would not die for them. Yellow Bird is 
janitor of the wigwam, and the present 
teacher in charge reports, ‘‘A cleaner 
| school building I never saw.” Saturday 
| is general cleaning day. Only the outside 
| of the platter was civilized at first, but the 
| effect of clean halls was soon apparent 
They wanted a clean house all through, 
and the boys went voluntarily down on 
their knees and scrubbed their own rooms 
During the summer vacation, from the 
middle of June to the first of October, 
| the boys who remain at the school alter 
| nate farm-work with camp life at ‘‘ Shell 
banks,” sleeping in tents, living out 
| doors, cooking for themselves, fishing, 
hunting, and rowing. For two sum- 
| mers a selected number—this year seven- 
| teen boys and eight girls—have been seat- 
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| among the farm 
Berkshire Coun 
issachusetts, work 
rtheir board, shar- 
the home life, and 
roving in health, 


English, and general 
ton They have won 


od report from the 
families Which have 
taken them, even bet- 
ter this year than last, 
ud have done much 
to increase public sym- 
pathy for their race. 
The co-education of 
the sexes is regarded at 
Hampton as essential 
to the development of 
both these races in 
which woman has been 
so long degraded. The 
Indian girls’ improve- 
ment has been as mark- 
Their 
early inuring to labor 
lias its compensation 
in a better physical 
condition apparently, 
ind their uplifting may 
prove the most import- 
ant factor in the salva- 
tion of their race. Be- 
sides the class instrue- 
tion which they share 
with the boys, the girls 
are trained in the vari- 
ous household indus- 
tries—washing, ironing, cooking, the care 
of their rooms, and to cut and make and 
mend their own clothes and the boys’. 
They all have flower gardens, and take 
great delight in them, and in decorating 
their rooms. The cooking class, under a 
teacher who has had charge of the ‘‘ North 
End Mission” cooking school in Boston, 
is a very favorite ‘‘ branch.” Its daily 
successes are placed triumphantly upon 
the table of the class they belong to, and 
no doubt find the regular road to the 
hearts of the brave. 
A love-letter picked up on the floor of 
a school with Hampton's views on co- 
education need not inevitably shock even 
pedagogic sensibilities. Written in an 
unknown tongue, however, with only the 
names to betray it, a translation by the 
private interpreter seemed only a proper 
precaution. If I confide it to the gentle 


ed as the boys’. 











TWO INDIAN GIRLS AFTER A SUMMER VISIT TO BERKSHIRE. 


reader, the Indian lovers will be neither 
the worse nor the wiser, while some oth- 
ers may find in it valuable suggestions 
for similar correspondence. 
“Norman Souoor, February 3, 1879. 

“Miss —— : I said I like you, and I 
want to give you a letter. Whenever I give 
you letter, I want you answer to me soon. 
That’s all I want, and I will answer to you 
soon after. When you give me letter, it raises 
me up. It makes me heart-glad, sister-in-law. 
When I talk, I am not saying anything foolish. 
Always my heart very glad. I want you let 
me know your thought. Ialways like you and 
love you. Iam honest about what I say, I al- 
ways keep in mind. I want always we smile 
at each other when meet. We live happy al- 
ways. I think that’s best way, and you think 
it is and let me know. And I want to say one 
thing—don’t say anything to Henry. I don’t 
think that’s right. And I say again, when I 





give a letter, keep nicely and not show to any 
one. If they know it, it not good way. They 
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and that is the reason don’t show 
I like 
more, 


I kiss 


take us away, 
it. Hear me, this all lam going}to say. 
you, and I ' 
Vy whole heart i 


you. 


love you. I won’t say any 


shaking hands with you. 


Your lover, 


At the last anniversary of Hampton, 


Secretary Schurz remarked in his speech: | 


‘One day, soon, a very interesting sight 
will be seen here and at Carlisle. 
be the first Indian School-visiting Board. 
Within a few days twenty-five or thirty 
Sioux chiefs, among them some warriors 
whose hands were lifted against the Unit- 
ed States but a few days ago, Red Cloud 


and others, will go to Carlisle and come | 


here to see their children in these schools.” 
Last 


The meeting between them and their 
voung relatives would have convinced the 
most skeptical that the heart of man an- 
swers to heart as face to face in water, 
whatever the skin it beats under. 

As Ventre and Ree chiefs 
gathered the children of their own tribes 
around them for a special talk, Son of the 
Star beckoned one of the older girls to 
the front, and searching some mysterious 


the Gros 


depths of his blanket, drew forth a dirty | 
little coil of string about two feet long, | 


unwound it, straightened it carefully, and 
let it hang from one hand to the floor, 
with the other outlining some little form 
about it, bringing quick-flitting smiles to 
the face of the girl, while the whole ring 
looked on with evidently intelligent inter- 
Hand- 
ing the string over to the girl, he dived 
into his blanket once more, producing this 
But 


est, though not a word was spoken. 


time a little worn pair of baby shoes. 


at this his watcher broke down entirely in | 


a tlood of tender tears; for the whole silent 
pantomime had been a letter from home 
describing the growth and beauty of the 
little sister she had left winking in its 
cradle basket two years before. 

Son of the Star was a fine specimen of 
an old chief of powerful proportions. 
Poor Wolf, in full Indian costume, and 
glory of porcupine quills and eagle fea- 


thers, had put a finishing touch to his dig- | 


nity by an incongruous and ludicrously 
solemn pair of huge gold-bowed specta- 
eles, which made him look like a carica- 
ture of Confucius. 

The Gros Ventres were particularly anx- 
ious to see Ara-hotch-kish, the only son of 
their second chief, Hard Horn, who had 


[t will | 


May, accordingly, this ‘* Indian | 
School-visiting Board” reached Hampton. | 
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been prevented by some accident fr 
companying the expedition. They | 
the little fellow in the workshop pa 
| pails, and pressed around him in ; 
miring group. <Ara’s dignity was 
equal to the occasion. He worked 
| with an air of superb indifference, \ 
safing the old chiefs no notice whatey; 
| except to elbow them aside, when his 
was done, to set it up and get dow) 
| other, only a side glance now and 
through his long lashes, and the sh 
| of a demure smile around his firm-set |jys 
| betraying that he was taking i 
thing, and enjoying his honors. 

All the chiefs were delighted spectators 
| at the merry games of the evening ** coy 
versation hour.” Inanevil moment, hoy 
ever, the 15-14-13 puzzle was explained to 
| Confucius by some of his young Gros Ven 
| tres, and he proved his common origin 
with white humanity by sucenmbing in 
stantly to its spell. For the rest of the 
evening his gold-bound goggles bent over 
| the maddening squares as if they were the 
problem of his race, set, according to its 
white brethren’s favorite arrangement 
with thirteen facts, fourteen experiments 
| and fifteen theories in hopeless reversion 

A visit from Bright Eyes, the eloquent 
young advocate of the Poncas, was a ver) 
powerful stimulus to the girls, as showing 
them what one of their own race and sex 
might become. After she left, one of the 
older girls said to me, with a pretty, timid 
hesitancy, ‘‘ Miss Bright Eyes—I wish | 
like that.” Her own soft bright eyes 
| shone with a soul in them as she added 
| ‘* When I came to here, I feel bad all time 
| want go home; I no want stay at Hamp 
|ton. Now I want stay here. I not want 
go home. I want learn more, then go 
home, teacher my people.” 

A few weeks after, on the visit of the 
chiefs from Dakota, this girl, at her own 
urgent request, stood up before the whole 
conclave and the school, and with flushed 
cheeks and downcast eyes told her people's 
rulers what the school was to her, and 
begged them to send all the children to 
learn the good road. Her speech, which, 
in order to reach all the chiefs, had to be 
translated by two interpreters, passing 
through English on the way, was listened 
to with respectful attention. 

The most important result of Bright 
Eyes’s visit to the school was to rouse in 
| her own heart the desire to make use of 
| her hold upon public sympathy for the 


nh every 
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nent benefit of her Indian sisters. 
\With this desire she offered her services 
to speak at the East in behalf of a project 
f some Northern friends of the school to 

ve its work by erecting a building 
for Indian girls, to cost, complete and | 
furnished, $15,000. A beautiful site ad- | 
pining the school premises, and now in- 
closed in them, was given as a generous 
send-off by a lady friend. It will give 


have educational treaty claims upon the 
United States.” It provided for the util 
ization for such school purposes of certain 
vacant military posts and barracks as 
long as not required for military occupa 
tion, and authorized the detail of army of 
ficers by the Secretary of War for service 
in such schools, without extra pay, under 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The House Committee on Indian Af- 


room for the training of at least fifty more | fairs, in favorably reporting upon this 


Indian girls at Hamp- 
ton, thus effecting the 
desired balance of the 
sexes. The Secretary of 
the Interior has signi- 
fied his readiness to send 
them from the agencies 
with the same appropri- 
ation as for the boys, of 
S150 per year apiece. 
There is every assurance 
of their readiness now 
to come. It is for the 
friends of the Indians to 
decide whether Hamp- 
tons work for them 
shall be thus rounded 
and established, and the 
timid prayer be heard, 
‘| wish I like that.” 
Carlisle, Pennsylva- 
nia, like Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, is classic ground 
in American history. 
Under the shade of its 
unbroken forests Benja- 
min Franklin met the 
red men in council. A 
British military post in 
the Revolution, and falling into the hands 


L 





ITTLE INDIAN GIRL IN HER ROOM. 


bill, urged that the government had made 
5 > 


of the Continentals, the Hessian - built | treaty stipulations specially providing for 


guard-house is still shown as once the 
place of André’s confinement, before his 
greater disaster. 

The last and greatest change of for- 
tune, which has filled the empty armories 
with ploughshares and _ pruning-hooks, 
and the soldiers’ quarters with a govern- 
ment school for Indian children—as if the 
spirit of the earliest and sacredest of In- 
dian treaties still lingered in the groves of 
Penn—was brought about through a bill 
introduced in the winter of 1879 in the 
House of Representatives, entitled ‘‘ A 


establish additional industrial training 
schools for the benefit of youth belong- 
ing to such nomadic Indian tribes as 





education with nomadic tribes, including 
about seventy-one thousand Indians, hay- 
ing over twelve thousand children of 
school age; that the treaties were made in 
1868, and in ten years less than one thou- 
sand children had received schooling. 
It was further urged that ‘‘ the effort in 
this direction recently undertaken and in 
successful progress at the Industrial and 
Normal Institute of Hampton, Virginia, 
furnishes a striking proof of the natural 
aptitude and capacity of the rudest sav- 


|ages of the plains for mechanical, scien- 
. . . —, | -2 . . . 
bill to inerease educational privileges and | tific, and industrial education, when re- 


| moved from parental and tribal surround- 
ings and influences”; and that ‘‘the very 
considerable number of agents, teachers, 
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HARNESS-MAKING APPRENTICES, CARLISLE. 


missionaries, and others engaged in edu- 
cational work who have visited and wit- 
nessed the methods of Hampton, join in 
commending them as just what the In- 
dian needs, while the intercourse between 
the youth at Hampton and their parents 


has produced extraordinary interest and | 


demand for educational help from these 
tribes.” 


The importance of this measure was so 


subsequent favorable action upon it by 
Congress, with a wise cutting of red tape, 
the War Department turned over Car- 


the Northern agencies before the frosts 


effected on the centennial anniversary of 
the battle of White Plains, eliciting from 
Secretary McCreary a felicitous remark 
upon the coincidence which on such me- 


a post for eighty years used as a train- 


chiefly upon Indians. 
Taking with him Hampton's godspeed, 


and two of his most advanced Dakota | 


boys for interpreters and ‘‘ specimens,” the 


captain started for Dakota in Sept 


| 1879, returning in a few weeks with « 
| four. 


All but two of the St. Augustin« 


|; Hampton also accompanied their « 


to Carlisle, to form a starting-po 
English speech and civilization. © 
these young men, a Kiowa, with 
panion who had been under instruct 
the North, went on alone to Indian Tery 
tory in advance of Captain Pratt, and hy 
their own influence they gathered { 
two children and youth from thei 
agency for Carlisle. These, with some 
more from other agencies in the Territory 
were brought by the captain to the sel\ 
and it opened with one hundred and 
ty-seven children on the 1st of Noy 
ber, 1879. 

The President's next Message and the 
report of the Secretary of the Interio 
again commended to public attention thi 


| importance of the work at Hampton, with 


the new efforts to which its ‘* promising 
results” had led at Carlisle and at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, where arrangements wer 
made for the similar training at a whit 
boarding-school of a number of Indian 
boys and girls belonging to tribes on tly 
Pacific coast, under charge of Captain 
Wilkinson, who is making it quite sw 
cessful under many difficulties. 
Additions and changes from time to 


| time have brought the number at Carlisl: 


up to one hundred and ninety-six at thi 
present time, fifty-seven of whom ar 
girls. Besides the Sioux and St. Au 
gustines, there are in lesser numbers otli 


| er Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, and Kiowas: 
recognized that even in anticipation of | 


also Comanches, Wichitas, Seminoles, 
Pawnees, Keechis, Towaconies, Nez Per 
cés, and Poneas, from Indian Territory; 


| Menomonees from Wisconsin; Iowas, 
lisle Barracks to the Interior, and Captain | Sacs, and Foxes from Nebraska; Pueb 
Pratt was detailed to bring children from | los from New Mexico; Lipans from old 
| Mexico; to which will probably be added 
came, which would have delayed it an- | 


other year. The transfer of the post was | tribe ever in a school. Many of the num 


fifty Utes from Colorado, the first of the 


ber are children of chiefs or head-men; 


| among others, of White Eagle, head chief 


of the Poneas; Black Crow, American 


| Horse, and White Thunder, noted chiefs 
morial day gave up to Indian education | 


of the Sioux. The famous old chief Spot 


| ted Tail had four boys there and a daugh 
ing school for cavalry officers to make war | 


ter, with two more distant relatives, but, 


|on his visit to them, took umbrage at 
| finding his half-breed son-in-law no long 


er needed as interpreter, and went off in 


| a huff, with all his little Spotted Tails be 
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hindhim. For this hasty action he was 
called to account, immediately on his re- 
turn, by his people, who could not under- 
stand why, if Carlisle was a bad place, he 
should not have brought their children 
away too, and on hearing the other side 
of the story from the chiefs who had ac- 
companied him, asked to have him de- 
posed for ‘‘double talking.” One of the 
indignant parents, with the mild name of | they explain: ‘‘Oh, but I mean real In 
Milk, in writing upon the subject to Cap- | dians. Haven't you some real Indians— 
tain Pratt, says, with some lactic acidity, | all in blankets, you know, and feathers, 
“Spotted Tail has been to the Great Fa- | and long hair ?” 
ther’s house so often that he has learned | <A little allowance must be made for 
to tell lies and deceive people.” It is | sentiment in human nature, and if these 
pleasant to add that a judicious letting | easily disappointed visitors stay long 
alone had the due effect, and he has re-| enough, they may be gratified with an 
quested the government’s permission to | occasional ‘‘ real Indian” dance of a gen- 
send his children back to Carlisle. | tle type, or without much trouble the 
Many visitors go to Carlisle to see the | well-named maiden Pretty Day might be 
Indians. Some of them, it must be ac- | persuaded to attire herself, as becomes a 
knowledged, are disappointed. After | high-born princess of the plains, in her 
alighting at the commandant’s office, and | cherished dress of finest dark blue blank- 
being courteously received by Captain | et, embroidered deer-skin leggings, and 
Pratt or one of his assistants, the spokes- | curiously netted cape adorned with three 
man of the party asks politely if they | hundred milk-white elk teeth, each pair 
may ‘‘first look about by themselves a | of them the price of a pony. 
little.” Cordial permission given, they | Aboriginal picturesqueness is certainly 
set forth, but in the course of half an | sacrificed to a great extent in civilization. 
hour are back again with clouded brows, | One who is willing to relinquish the idea, 
and the appeal, ‘‘We thought we might | however, of a menagerie of wild creatures 
see some Indians round; can you show | kept for exhibition, will not regret to find 
us some?” <A smile and a circular wave | instead a school of neatly dressed boys and 
of the hand emphasize the assurance | girls, with bright eyes and clean faces, as 
that a score or two of noble red men are | full of fun and frolic as if they were the 
within easy eye-range at the moment. | descendants of the Puritans. 
Following the gesture with a glance over| The barracks stand on a knoll half a mile 
the green where the boys and girls are | from the town. From the upper piazza 
passing, perhaps, to their school-rooms, | of the commandant’s quarters the eye 
the shade of unsatisfaction deepens, and | sweeps over a beautiful landscape. Spurs 


A CLASS-ROOM. 
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of the Blue Ridge circle it in front and 
rear, from five to eight miles away, the 
old town lies down in the hollow, green 
fields stretch between, and the little ‘‘Tort 
Creek” winds its very tortuous way round 
the post grounds and through a grove of 
old trees. Beyond the flag-staff in front 
of the house is the parade-ground, where 
the boys drill and the girls play. <A pret 
ty sight it is to see the merry little crowd 
enjoying a game of ball, or with heads up 
and toes trying to turn out,taking off the | 
boys’ ‘‘setting-up drill,” with shouts of | 
laughter, finishing all up properly with 
the difficult achievement of touching fin 
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LITTLE SIOUX BOY AFTER SEVEN MONTHS’ TRAINING AT CARLISLE. 


to 
bending the kn: 


Long 


gers toes 
brick 
ings, ranged in 
low square wit] 
ble sides, are va 
ly oceupied by si 
and qu 
forstudents and t: 
offices, 
room, kitchen, hi 
tal, ete. The 
stables of the 
son have been, fo 
most 


rooms 


ers, ail 


part, converte 
into workshops ai 
gymnasium. A litt 
wooden chapel 
been put up for 
school, simply a long 
room, well lighted and 
furnished with settees 
but this has been a 
the building needed 
So many substantia 
edifices, in tolerabl 
order to start wit] 
have been a great a 
This is es 
pecially noticeable i: 
the building 
two stories high lik 
the rest, the upper halt 
of which affords fow 
school-rooms, each 
fifty feet by twenty 
four, and two 
tation-rooms of 
the length. All 
furnished with com 
fortable desks, black 
boards, and all the 
conveniences of a 
well-ordered schoo! 
The lower story, containing the same room 
allows for doubling the number of stu 
dents, which is the captain’s desire. 

A walk through these pleasant class 
rooms is of great interest. Each contains 
from thirty to forty pupils, under the con 
stant care, for the most part, of one teach 
er, who, as may be imagined, has her hands 
full to keep all busy and quiet, but who 
does it, somehow, to a remarkable degree 


vantage. 


school 


rec) 
half 


are 


| As at Hampton, the great object is to teac] 


English, and then the rudiments of an 
English education, and the methods em 
ployed are similar. 

The results possible can not be more 
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shown than by a slate not gotten 
r the oceasion, but filled ‘vith the 
work of one of the pupils—not the 
wat offered, but chosen because it was the 
vork of a little Sioux boy of twelve or | 
en, who, 
ths and a half be- 
ore, had never had any 
schooling in any lan- 
ve, and did not know 
a word of English, nor 
yw to make a letter or 
itigure. He evidently 
did know how to make 
pictures, as most of his 
race do. The black- 
wards of an Indian 
recitation-room are usu- 
ally rich in works of art 
illustrative of the day’s 
doings, or memories of 
home life. 

The industries, agri- 
cultural and mechanie- 
al, are under the charge 
of master-workmen; a 
skilled farmer, carpen- 
ter, wagon-maker, and 
blacksmith, 


seven 





harness- 
tinner, shoe- 
maker, baker, tailor, and 


maker, 









father’s measure when he visited the 
school, and sent him by mail, after he 
went home, a pair of boots made entirely 
by himself. 

The two printer apprentices are prac 





Zz ie, 


+ 





printer. All the boys not 
learning trades are re- 
quired to workin turn on 
the farm. Twelve acres of arable land be- 
long to the post, and twelve more have been 
rented—two hundred could well be used. 
The articles manufactured in the shops 
are taken by government for the agencies. 
Under this wise encouragement they have 
already turned out wagons and farm im- 
plements, dozens of sets of harness, hun- 
dreds of dozens of tinware, and numbers 
of pairs of shoes, besides doing all the 
mending, and making all of the girls’ 
clothing and most of the boys’ underwear. 
The amount of students’ work on these 
varies. No waste is allowed; the master- 
workmen do the cutting out and planning 
for the most part, but the apprentices are 
brought forward as fast as possible, and 
the masters say they are up to any ap- 
prentices. Indeed, the enthusiastic mas 
ter-tinsmith put a challenge into a Car- 
lisle paper, which was not taken up, offer- 
ing to back Roman Nose, one of the St. 
Augustines, against any apprentice with 


no longer practice, for $100 a side. One | 


of the young Sioux shoemakers took his 
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TINNER’S APPRENTICE 8S, CARLISLE, 


ticed chiefly upon the monthly ‘* organ” of 
the school, the EKadle-Keatah-toh (Morn 
ing Star), a very interesting little sheet. 
One of the boys, however, Samuel Towns 
end, a Pawnee from Indian Territory, 
prints a tiny paper, the School News, of 
which he is both editor and proprietor, 
writing his own editorials and correcting 
his own proof. 

The girls’ industrial room makes as good 

Many have learn 
ed to sew by hand, and some to run the 
Virginia, daughter of 
the Kiowa chief Stumbling Bear, made a 
linen shirt, with bosom, entirely by her 
self, washed and ironed it herself, and sent 
it to her father. Two Sioux girls have 
made ealico shirts fortheir fathers. Mend 
ing is very neatly done. At Carlisle, as 
at Hampton, the tender maidens sweeten 
industry with sentiment, and carefully 
| rummage the darning basket for the stock 
ings of the boys they like the best. 

The young St. Augustine from Hamp- 


showing as the boys’. 


sewing- machine. 


| ton who went to Indian Territory to col- 
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COOK AND HIS DAUGHTER GRACE, 


lect pupils for Carlisle, took wise advan 
tage of the opportunity to bring back a 
sweetheart for himself. His naive ae 
count of the affair to the captain makes 


love-letter. 


Territory, I hunt and I fight. 
about the girls. 
Augustine. 
English. 


I not think 
Then you take us St. 

By-and-by I learn to talk 
I try to do right. 
very good to me. 


Everybody 


But I not think about the girls. 
go Hampton. 
study. 
about 


Then I 
There many good girls. ] 
I learn to work. 
Then I come Carlisle. 
I work hard; try to help you. By-and 
by you send me Indian Territory for In 
dian boys and Indian girls. 


the girls. 


I go get 


I try do what you say. | 


/in blankets, and bare-headed. 


many 
I see 
people, 
friends 
not thin 
the 
But 
think 
me she 
wife. | 
her 


girls 


he 1" 
lisle. Shy 
English 
She stud 
sew. Ni 
ra’s father « 
since come 
Now I thi 
the time, It 
who take ear 
Laura? I thi) 
by-and-by I t 
place to 
near here 
work very h 
I take ea 
Laura.” 
Besides 


frank dar 


who ‘thinks” to 


sO 


much pu 
pose, he broug 
with = him 
bright littl 
ter of his ow 
and several bro 
thers and sisters 
of the other St 
Augustines, all 
of whom = are 
among the most promising of the Carlisle 
pupils. 

Carlisle, like Hampton, has met wit 


|}much sympathy from its neighbors 
a good companion piece to the Hampton 


is illustrated, with other points, in an iten 


| Which appeared in a Carlisle paper du 
‘*Long time ago, in my home, Indian | 


ing the visit of the Sioux chiefs: ** A few 
mornings since we noticed one of the 


| voung Indian men passing in the direc 


tion of the post-office, and at his side a 
comely Indian maiden. The day being 
warm, the yourrg man carried a huge um 
brella to shield them from the sun. Only 


| a short distance in front of them several 
Sut I not think | 


Indian chiefs were stalking along, wrapped 
The con 
trast was so striking that it attracted the 
attention of many persons on the street 
And the conclusion was irresistibly forced 
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»n all who noticed the incident that the 
jndian school is proving a great success.” 
rhe visit of the Sioux chiefs to Carlisle 
. prolonged to eight or ten days, and, 
th the exception of Spotted Tail’s un 
nfortable episode, was pleasant and 


profitable to all. 
\ecompanying the party was one In- 
dian named Cook, who, not being a chief, 


had not been invited to come at govern- 
nt expense, so he came at his own ex- 
sonse, all the way from Dakota, to see his 
itle girl at the Carlisle school. He was 
cyeatly pleased with her surroundings | 
ind progress, and the day after he arrived 
went out into the town and bought her a 
white dress, a pair of slippers, and a gold 
chain and eross. Arrayed in these gifts, | 
took his precious ‘* Porcelain Face” 
out with him to have their photographs 
taken to carry home. 

Both Hampton and Carlisle afford ex- 
cellent opportunity for study of race char- 
acter. The chief conclusion will be that 
indian children are, on the whole, very 
much like other children, some bright 
and some stupid, some good and some per- 
verse, all exceedingly human. The un- 
tamed shyness, so much in the way of 
their progress, seems to be as marked in 
the half-breeds as in those of full blood, | 
unless they have been brought up among | 
white people. It wears off fastest in the 
younger ones, in constant meeting with 
strangers, and association with new com- 
panions. A certain self-consciousness 
and sensitive pride is left which is not 
a bad point in the character. A quick 
sense of humor is its correlative, perhaps, 
and both may result from the trained 
and inherited keenness of observation 
which appreciates both the fitting and the 
incongruous. 

The pupils at Carlisle and Hampton are 
in constant receipt of letters from their 
parents and friends, written some in pic 
ture hieroglyphics, some in Sioux, and 
some, through their interpreters, in Eng- 
lish, but all expressive of earnest desire 
for their progress in school. About a 
hundred of these letters were sent to the 
Indian Department by Captain Pratt, for- 
ty of which were referred to the Senate | 
in answer to Senator Teller’s resolution 
against compulsory education for the 
Cheyennes. Indian sentiments on edu- 
cation expressed by themselves, and the 
real effect upon Indian parents of send- 
ing their children to a white man’s school, | 


no one need question who reads the fol- 
lowing specimens of these letters, trans 
lated from the Sioux: 
“Pine Rincge Ageney, Dakota, April 15, 1880. 
“My prar Son,—I send my picture with 
this. You see that I had my War Jacket on 
when taken, but I wear white man’s clothes, 
and am trying to live and act like white men. 
Be a good boy. We are proud of you, and 
will be more so when vou come back. Allour 
people are building houses and opening up 
little farms allover the reservation. You may 
expect tosee a big change when you get back. 
Your mother and all send love. 
* Your affectionate father, 
“CLOUD SHIELD.” 
“ Rosresep Agency, January 4, 1880. 
“My DEAR DauGuTEen,—Ever since you left 
me Lhave worked hard, and put up a good house, 


jand am trying to be civilized like the whites, 


so you will never hear anything bad from me. 
When Captain Pratt was here he came to my 
house, and asked me to let you go to school. 


| TI want you to be a good girl and study. I 


have dropped all the Indian ways, and am 
getting like a white man, and don’t do any- 


thing but what the agent tells me. I listen 
to him. I have always loved you, and it 


makes me very happy to know that you are 
learning. I get my friend Big Star to write. 
If you could read and write, I should be very 
happy. Your father, BRAVE BULL. 
“Why do you ask for moceasins? I sent 
you there to be like a white girl, and wear 


| shoes.” 


A small Indian girl who wanted to ex- 
hibit her knowledge of a good big English 
word, announced that she had come East 
to be ‘‘cilyized.” T hope I have shown 
sufficiently that it is the effort of Hampton 
and Carlisle not to sillyize the Indian. 
Let us not, on the other hand, sillvize 
ourselves. One great lesson of the mis 
sionary work of fifty years has been to 
work with nature and not against na 
ture: the next must be to be content with 
natural results. We forget that we are 
ourselves but the saved remnant of a race. 
I can not do better on this point for both 
schools than to quote from an address of 
General Armstrong: ‘The question is 
most commonly asked, Can Indians be 
taught? That is not the question. In 
dian minds are quick; their bodies are 
greater care than their minds; their char- 
acter is the chief concern of their teach 
ers. Education should be first for the 
heart, then for the health, and last for 
the mind, reversing the custom of putting 
the mind before physique and character. 
This is the Hampton idea of education.” 
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TRUANTS FROM SCHOOL, 


ITALIAN LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


} pas fact that Italian immigration is 
constantly on the increase in New 
York makes it expedient to consider both 
the condition and status of these future 
The higher walks 
of American life, in art, science, commerce, 


citizens of the republic. 


literature, and society, have, as is well 
known, long included many talented and 
charming Italians; but an article under 
the above title must necessarily deal with 
the subject in its lower and more recent 
aspect. During the year 1879 seven thou- 
sand two hundred Italian immigrants were 
landed at this port, one-third of which num 


ber remained in the city, and there are now | 


over twenty thousand Italians scattered 
among the population of New York. The 
more recently arrived herd together in 
colonies, such as those in Baxter and Mott 
streets, in Eleventh Street, in Yorkville, 
and in Hoboken. Many f the most im- 
portant industries of the city are in the 
hands of Italians as employers and em 
ployed, such as the manufacture of mac 
aroni, of objects of art, confectionery, arti- 
ficial flowers; and Italian workmen may 
be found everywhere mingled with those 
lt uncom 
mon thing to see at noon some swarthy 


of other nationalities. is no 
Italian, engaged on a building in process 
of erection, resting and dining from his 
tin kettle, while his brown-skinned wife 
sits by 


his side, brave in her gold ear- 


with a red flower in her 


rings and beads, 


| primitive methods of farming 


hair, all of which at home were kept for | 


But here in America 
creased wages make every day a feast 
day in the matter of food and raiment; 


feast days. 


in- | 


and why, indeed, should not the ar 
tectural principle of beauty supplem 
ing necessity be applied even to the daily 
round of hod-carrying ? Teresa from 
Ligurian mountains is certainly a more 
picturesque than Bridget from 
Cork, and quite as worthy of incorpora 
tion in our new civilization. is 

better wife and mother, and under eq 
circumstances far outstrips the latter in 
that improvement of her condition evoked 
by the activity of the New World. Hei 
children attend the public schools, and 
develop very early an amount of energy 
and initiative which, added to the quick 
intuition of Italian blood, makes them val 
uable factors in the population. That thi 
Italians are an idle and thriftless peopl 
is a superstition which time will remove 
from the American mind. <A little kind 
ly guidance and teaching can mould them 
into almost any form. 


object 


She 


Ual 


But capital is the 
first necessity of the individual. Is it to 
be wondered at, therefore, that the poor 
untried souls that wander from their vil 
lage or mountain homes, with no advic 
but that of the parish priest, no know! 
edge of the country to which they are go 
ing but the vague though dazzling remem 
brance that somebody's uncle or brother 
once went to Buenos Ayres and returned 
with a fortune, no pecuniary resource but 
that which results from the sale of their 
little farms or the wife’s heritage of gold 
beads, and no intellectual capital but th: 
handed 
down by their ancestors, should drift into 
listless and hopeless poverty? Their em 


|igration is frequently in the hands of 


| shrewd compatriots, who manage to land 











them on our shores in a robbed and plun- 
dered condition. 
On the other hand, the thrifty bowr- 
. who brings with him the knowledge 
of a trade, and some little capital to aid 
in getting a footing, very soon be- 
‘ins to prosper, and lay by money with 


vhich to return and dazzle the eves of his 
yoorer neighbors, demoralizing his native 
town by filling its inhabitants with yearn- 


nes toward the El Dorado of ‘* Nuova | 


York.” Sueh a man, confectioner, hair- 


dresser, or grocer, purchases a villa, sets | 
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hand struggle for bread of an overcrowd- 
ed city. 
sula teem with protests and warnings 


Hence the papers of the penin- 


from the pens of intelligent Italians in 
America against the thoughtless abandon- 
ment of home and country on the uncer- 
tain prospect of success across the ocean. 

The fruit trade is in the hands of Ital 
ians in all its branches, from the Broad- 
way shop with its inclined plane of glow- 
ing color, to the stand at a street corner. 
Among the last the well-to-do fruit-mer- 


chant has a substantial wooden booth, 





A STREET-LIFE SCENE, 


up his carriage, and to all appearance pur- 
poses spending his life in elegant leisure ; 
but the greed of money-getting which he 
has brought baek from the New World 
surges restlessly within him, and he breaks 
up his establishment, and returns to New 
York to live behind his shop in some 
damp, unwholesome den, that he may add 
a few more dollars to his store, and too 
often his avarice is rewarded by the con- 
traction of a disease which presently gives 
his hard-earned American dollars into the 
hands of his relatives in Italy. There is 
an element of chance in the suecess of 
Italians which makes emigration with 
them a matter of more risk than with oth- 
er nationalities of more pradence and 
foresight. The idyllic life of an Italian 
hill-side or of a dreaming medizval town 
is but poor preparation for the hand-to- 








which he locks up in dull times, removing 
his stock. In winter he also roasts chest- 
nuts and pea-nuts, and in summer dis- 
penses slices of water-melon and aqua 
cedrata to the gamins of the New York 
thoroughfares, just as he once did to the 
small lazzaroni of Naples or the fisher- 
boys of Venice. With the poorer mem- 
bers of the guild the little table which 
holds the stock in trade is the family 
hearth-stone, about which the children 
play all day, the women gossip over their 
lace pillows, and the men lounge in the 
lazy, happy ways of the peninsula. At 
night the flaring lamps make the dusky 
faces and the masses of fruit glow in a 
way that adds much to the picturesque- 
These fruit-merchants 
are from all parts of Italy, and always 


ness of our streets. 


| converse cheerfully with any one who 
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can speak their language, with the excep 
tion of an occasional sulky youth who de 
clines to te 1] where he Came from. there 
by inviting the suspicion that he has fled 
to the That they 
suffer much during our long cold winters 


escape conscription, 
is not to be doubted, but the patience of 
their characters and the deprivations to 
which they have always been accustomed 
make them philosophic and stolid. As 
soon as they begin to prosper, the fatalism 
of poverty gives place to the elastic inde 
pendence of success, and their faces soon 
lose their characteristic mournfulness. — I 
have seen young Italian peasants walking 


about the city, evidently just landed, and | 


clad in their Sunday best—Giovanni in 
his broad hat, dark blue jacket, and leg 
Lisa with 
shawl, 


her massive braids 
open-eyed and wide- 
mouthed in the face of the wonderful civ- 
lization they are to belong to in the fu 
ture. The elevated railroad especially 
seems to offer them much food for spec 
ulation—a kind of type of the headlong 
recklessness of Nuova York, so unlike the 
sleepy old ways of the market-town which 
has hitherto bounded their vision. 

Italian newspapers in 
L’ Eco @ Italia and Il Repub- 
There are also three societies for 
the *' Fratellanza Ita 
liana,” the ** Ticinese,”’ and the ‘* Bersag 
lieri.”” When a Fratel 
dies, hundred 
wife dies, the husband 
receives fifty dollars; 


gings, and 


and gay 


There are two 
New York 
licano. 


mutual assistance 
member of the 
wife 
when a 


lanza his receives a 
dollars ; 
and a physician is 
provided for sick members of the society. 
[t gives a ball every winter and a picnic 
in summer, which are made the occasion 
of patriotic demonstrations that serve to 
keep alive the love of Italy in the hearts 
of her expatriated children. Many of the 
heroes of “48 are to be found leading quiet, 
humble lives in New York. Many a one 
who was with Garibaldi and the Thou- 
sand in Sicily, or entered 
with Victor Emanuel, now earns bread 
for wife and child in modest by-ways 
of life here in the great city. Now and 
then one of the king's soldiers, after serv- 
ing all through the wars, drops down in 
his shop or work-room, and is buried by 
his former comrades, awaiting their turn 
to rejoin King Galantuomo. 


in this quiet heroism of work-day life aft- 
er the glory and action of the past. I 
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freed Venice | 


stamping patterns for artificial flo 
an old Carbonaro who had left his 
try twenty-two years before—one « 
old conspirators against the Aust 
who followed in the footsteps of s 
Pellico and the Ruffinis. He was ¢ 
haired and gray-bearded, but his 
flashed with the fire of youth whe 
talked Italy, and grew humid 
bright when he told me of his cons 
longing for his country, and his fe: 
that he should never see it again. It 

a suggestive picture, this fine old Ita 
head, framed by the searlet and yel 

of the Howers about him, while the 
light and the brilliant American 
streamed over it from the open windo 
and two young Italians, dark-eyed 
stalwart, paused in their work and c: 
near to listen. It was the Italy of | 
rope twenty years back brought face t 
face with the Italy of America to-day 
In another room, pretty, low-browed Ita 
ian girls were at work making leaves 
girls from Genoa, Pavia, and other cities 
of the north, who replied shyly when ad 
dressed in their native tongue. — Italians 
are especially fitted for this department 
of industry; indeed, their quick instinct 
for beauty shows itself in every form of 
delicate handiwork. 

In the second generation many Italians 
easily pass for Americans, and prefer to do 
so, Since a most unjust and unwarranted 
prejudice against Italians exists in many 
quarters, and interferes with their success 
in their trades and callings. It is much 
to be regretted that the sins of a few tur 
bulent and quarrelsome Neapolitans and 
Calabrians should be visited upon. thie 
heads of their quiet, gentle, and hard 
working compatriots. All Italians are 
proud and high-spirited, but yield easily to 
kindness, and are only defiant and re 
vengeful when ill-treated. 

There are two Italian Protestant 
churches in the city, various Sunday- 
schools, mission and industrial schools, 
into which the Italian element enters 
largely, established and carried on by 
Protestant Americans, chiefly under the 
auspices of the Children’s Aid Society. 
The most noteworthy of these, as being 
attended exclusively by Italians, adults 


of 


| and children, is the one in Leonard Street. 
There is something pathetically noble | 


Some four hundred boys and girls are 
under instruction in the afternoon and 


| night schools, most of them being engaged 
met the other day in a flower factory, | 


in home or industrial occupations during 
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AN ITALIAN FETE DAY IN NEW YORK, 


the day. The building is large and airy, 


reading-room, and printing-offices, where | are taught. 






work is furnished to Italians at the usu- 
containing school-rooms, bath-rooms, a | al wages, and those seeking instruction 


There is a class of twenty 
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four girls who are 


and ornamental 


lace-making. I visited this class, and 


found a number of little girls employed | 


with lace and the manufac 
ture of simple artificial flowers. With 


these last they were allowed to trim the 


cushions, 


new straw hats that had just been given | 
They were plump, cleanly little | 


them. 
creatures, much better off in the matter of 
food and raiment than their contempo- 
raries of the peninsula. The lace class 
has been in existence but ashort time, and 
the specimens are still somewhat coarse 
and irregular, but there is no reason why 
it should not important a 
branch of industry among the Italian 
of as among those of 

The only wonder is that in 
struction ina calling which exists by in 


become as 


women America 


Europe. 


as these girls are mostly from the villages 


of Liguria, of which Genoa is the sea-port, | 


and might fairly be supposed to know 
Rapallo and Santa Margherita 
Shirts for outside orders are also made in 
the school, and the girls receive the same 


wages for their labor as are offered by the | 


shops. The attendants upon the school 


are mostly Ligurians, and repudiate indig- | 


taught plain sewing | 
needle work, including | 


| baby to school. 
something of the craft which has made | 
famous. | 


DUET. 


nantly all kinship with the Neapolitans 
or Calabrians, whom they refuse to re 


| ognize as Italians, thereby showing ho 


little the sectional sentiment of Italy has 
| been affected by the union of its parts un 
der one ruler. 

Under the guidance of a lady connect 
ed with the school, I explored Baxter and 
contiguous streets, nominally in seareh of 
dilatory pupils. Here and there a small 
girl would be discovered sitting on thie 
curb-stone or in a doorway, playing jack 
stones, with her hair in tight crimps, pre 
paratory to participation in some ehurch 
ceremony. An Italian feminine creature 
of whatever age, or in whatever clime, 
| stakes her hopes of heaven on the dressing 

of her hair. Her excuse for remaining 
|away from school was that she had to 





| ‘mind the stand,” or tend the baby, while 
heritance in Italy should be needed here, | 


her mother was occupied elsewhere, anid 
her countenance fell when she was re 
minded that she could have brought the 
It was noticeable that all 
these children, who had left Italy early or 
were born here, had clear red and white 
| complexions, the result of the American 
| climate. We passed through courts and 
alleys where swarthy Neapolitans were 
| carting bales of rags, and up dark stairs 
where women and children were sorting 
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Some of their homes were low. 
rooms, neglected and squalid ; others 
clean and picturesque, with bright 
iwork counterpanes on the beds, rows 

iy plates on shelves against the walls, 
tels and shelves fringed with colored 

red and blue prints of the saints 

‘inst the white plaster, and a big nose- 


earthen pots. Dogs and children were 


IN NEW YORK. 


of lilacs on the dresser among the | 





681 
ing his way from one watering-place to 
another, accompanied perhaps by his fam 
ily, or at least a child or two. In answer 
to an inquiry concerning monkeys, we 
were directed to a large double house op 
posite, said to be inhabited entirely by 
Neapolitans, who were swarming about 
the windows in all their brown shapeli 
ness. In the hallway, above the rickety 
outer stairs, lounged several men with 
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tumbling together on the thresholds just 


as they do in the cool corridors of Italian 


On the first floor of one of the 
houses I found an establishment for the 
repairing of hand-organs, where a youth 
was hammering at the barrel of one, and 
a swarthy black-bearded man, to whom it 
belonged, was lounging on a bench near 
by. Against the smoke-blackened wall 
in armful of lilacs stood in a corner, fill- 
ing the room with sweetness, and leading 
naturally to the thought that with the 
spring and the flowers the organ-grinder 
prepares for a trip into the country, play- 


towns. 


red shirts and unkempt heads and faces. 
One of them was the proprietor of the 
monkey establishment, and his farouche 
manner disappeared with our first words 
of interest in his pets. He led us into the 
little room adjoining, where some six or 
eight half-grown monkeys were peering 
through the bars of their cages, evidently 
pleading to be let out. The most credit- 
ably schooled monkey was released first, 
handed his cap, made to doff and don it, 
and shake hands, orders being issued both 
in Italian and English. Some of the 
others-——small brown things with bright 
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and ‘‘not yet quite trained,” said 
the Neapolitan 
respite 


eyes, 

were allowed a moment's 
captivity, at which they 
screamed with joy, and made for the dish 


from 


of soaked bread, dipping their paws into 


it with great greediness, while the padrone | 
A properly trained | 


laughed indulgently. 
organ-monkey is worth from twenty to 
thirty dollars. 

In the great 
Street as the ‘* Bee-hive,” 


house known to 
found the 


handsome padrona whose husband rents 


we 


organs and sells clocks, which latter ar- 
ticles appear Italian 
housekeeping, in default of the many bells 
of the old country. 


to be essentials to 


first by no means eager to give informa- 
tion, as she supposed, in good broad Amer 
was born in New York), that it 
‘would be put in the papers, like it was 
before.” 
of with 
world are not appreciated by the inhabit- 
ants of Baxter Street. The padrona final- 
ly informed me that the rent of an organ 
was four dollars a month, and that they 
had hard work getting it out of the people 
who hired them, ‘for they always told 
you they had been sick, or times were 
; and 
when the Italians came over they ex- 


ican (she 


communication 


tages 


bad, or their children had been sick 


pected you to give them a room with a | 
carpet and a clock, else they said you had | 


no kindness.” | saw -in the cluster of 
eight houses that form the ** Bee-hive” va- 
rious humble homes, from the neat and 
graceful poverty adorned with bright col 
ors, and with the buneh of lilaes 
brought from the morning’s marketing 


(the favorite flower of the neighborhood), 


sweet 


to the dens of one room, in which three 


four families live, and take boarders 
They told 
that the’ building contained a thou- 
sand souls, and that cases of malarial fe 
ver were frequent. It is true that the 
odors of Baxter Street are unhealthy and 
unpleasant, arguing defective drainage ; 


or 
and lodgers into the bargain. 
me 


but those of Venice are equally so, and 


exist for the prince no less than the beg- | 


As for overcrowding, no one who, 


rar. 


for example, has spent a summer in Gen- | 


oa, and has seen the stream of pallid, 
languid humanity pour out of the tall old 


houses of the Carignano district, can find | 


food for sensationalism in the manner of 
life common to Baxter Street. It must 
be remembered that the standard of pros- 
perity in America is not that of Italy, and 


Baxter | 


The padrona Was at | 


It would appear that the advan- | 
the outer | 





| that aman is not necessarily destitut: 


a pauper because he prefers organ grTi 

or rag-picking to shoemaking or lox 

rving, and likes macaroni cooked i) 
| better than bakers’ bread and tough 1 

1 fail to find that Italians here » 
their national habits of enjoyme: 
their love of feast-day finery. Ti 
| have seen contadine in gold beads 
ear-rings sitting on their door-steps 
Sunday afternoons, and I have wately 
large family making merry over a h 
ful of boiled corn, just as they did 
home, and I have seen the Genoese 
trons dress one another's hair of a $ 
day morning in the old fashion. But 
indifferentism and stolidity of the co 
try react upon them. There seems to |y 
little of the open-air cooking, the polenta 
and fish stalls, the soup and macaroni 
booths, that breed conviviality in the Ital 
ian streets. They apparently eat in thei 
own homes, after the New World fashion 

Undoubtedly much of the recklessness 
with which Italians are charged in New 
York is the result of the sudden remoyal 
of religious influences from their lives 
At home there is a chureh always ope: 
and at hand, and the bells constantly re 
mind them of the near resting-place for 
soul and body. When their homes ar 
noisy and uncomfortable, they can find 
peace and quiet in the cool dark churches 
and when they are on the verge of quar 
rel or crime, and the hand involuntarily 
seeks the knife, the twilight angelus o 
the evening bell for the dead softens the 
angry heart and silences the quick tongue 
Here the only escape from the crowded 
| rooms is in the equally crowded yard, or 
the door-step, or the rum-shop. The onl 
entirely Italian Catholic church in New 
York, I believe, is that of San Antonio di 
Padova, in Sullivan Street, attended by a 
superior class of Italians, all apparently 
prosperous and at peace with their sur 
roundings. 

In the days of political persecution and 
struggle in Italy, America was the repub 
lican ideal and Utopia toward which the 
| longing eyes of all agitators and revolu 

tionists turned. When self-banished or 
| exiled by government, they were apt to 
| seek their fortunes in America, often con 
cealing their identity and possible rank, 
and taking their places among the work- 
‘ers of the republic. Among these was 
| Garibaldi, who passed some time here in 
| the suburbs of New York, earning his 
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like many another honest toiler, 
vaiting the right moment to strike 
ath-blow at tyranny. To study the 
n character in its finer nuances, the 
t should not limit his investiea- 
- to the broad generalizations of the 
in quarters, but should prosecute his 
rehes in out-of-the-way down-town 


roughfares, where isolated shops with 
[talian names over their doors stimulate 

sity. In these dingy places, among 
iy erimping-pins, pomatum-pots, and 
istly heads of human hair, half-worn 


clothing, the refuse of pawnbrokers’ shops, 


you may meet characters that would not 
have been unworthy the attention of Bal- 
w, and would eagerly have been num- 


ered by Champfleury among his ** Excen- | 


triques.”” I have one in my mind whose 
short round person, tall dilapidated hat, 
profuse jewelry, red face, keen gray eyes, 


ud ready tongue fully 
qualify him for the title 
of the Figaro of Canal 
street. 

\nother interesting 
class of Italians is found . 
in the people attached to 
the opera —the chorus- 
singers and ballet -dan- 
cers, engaged also for 
spectacular dramas. — It 
is i a Measure a Mmigra- 
tory population, crossing 
the ocean in the season, 
and reerossing when the 
demand for its labor ceas- 
es. Many chorus-singers 
who remain in New York 
follow different 
trades out of the 
opera season, and 
sing sometimes in 
the theatres when 
incidental miusie 
is required, By 
singers New York 
is regarded chief- 
ly as a market in 
which they can 
dispose of their 
talents to greater 
pecuniary advan- 
tage than in Eu- 
rope, and they en- 
dure the peculiar 
contingencies of 
American life sim- 
ply in order to lay OLD 
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by capital with which to enjoy life in Italy 

A season in America is always looked for 
ward to as the means of accumulating a 
fortune, and not for any artistic value. 
I have heard of more than one Italian 
who, after a successful engagement in 
New York, has invited sundry compa 
triots to a supper at Moretti’s, and an 
nounced his intention of shaking the dust 
of America from his shoes for evermore, 
being satisfied to retire on his gains, or to 
sing only for love of art and the applause 
of artists in the dingy opera-houses of It 
aly. Theclimate of America with its sud 
den changes kills the Italian bodies, and 
the moral atmosphere chills their souls 

notably among artists. The ** Catfé Mo 
retti” has for years been the foyer of op- 
eratic artists, and no review of Italian life 
in New York would be complete without 
ia mention of it. For many years they 
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have dined, and supped, and drank their pite from homesickness over Signo) 


native wines in this dingy, smoke-black- | retti’s Lachryma Christi and max 

ened place, forgetting for the nonce that cooked in the good Milanese fashion 

they were in America, and, coming away, view of the general assimilation © 

have left their portraits behind them, ians with their American surroun 
it is surprising and delightful to 
a place that retains so picturesqu 
Italian a flavor. 

Since the abolishment of the 
drone system one sees few child 
sicians, and the wandering mins 
are chiefly half-grown boys and y« 
men, Who pass their summers play 
on steamboats and at watering-plac 
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large and small, fresh and new, or old and | It is gratifying to feel that one of the dis 
smoke-dried, hanging side by side on the | graces of modern and enlightened Italy 
wall to cheer the hearts of the brother | has been wiped from the national rec- 
artists who should follow after them to} ord by the strong hand of governmental 
the New World, and find a moment's res- | authority. 
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MY FARM 


gee 10.—Went 
e) stiff walk of several miles. 

Wondered all the way out why my 
American friends do not do as M—— does, 
why they do not stop trying to get rich, 
and why they do not study economy and 
contentment more. 

I have read somewhere that America is 
twenty-eight hundred millions of dollars 
poorer than it was five short years ago, 
and that millions and millions of Ameri- 
can capital is invested proyisionally only. 
Why do not hundreds of these men, who 
have saved wrecks from their fortunes, 





‘i or who have got a little money, by much 

: risk and hard work, stop ? 

Why do not they do what M—— does ? 

( [ presume most of them think they can 
not afford it—can not stop on twenty 
thousand dollars. _M—— did, and lives 
well, and risks nothing. 

I am going to note down, here and 
dis there, how he does it, only to convince 
“= & myself that a man who has twenty thou 
rec- sand dollars has enough. 
rtal : M—— was a sort of a city man—bought 


and sold silks; but markets cutting up 


OLD STONE 


IN SWITZERLAND 


out to the farm—a | 
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all sorts of capers, he stopped silk, and 
bought a farm—searcely a farm either 
only ten acres; but that is two acres above 
farm in the 
~s farm are in grapes, 


the average-sized eanton. 


Four acres of M 


three acres in grass and fruit trees, and bake 
the rest in garden ground. The whole } : 
cost him fifteen thousand dollars, with i. 
a big stone house included. This was Fike 
cheap, but the house, though very big, is cee 
a little out of style, and was thrown in, ‘ e 
lasit were. M made some changes, at 
| small expense, and the house looks half S oF. 
as fine now as a castle. He rented the sti ; 
upper floors for a time, and that almost : ; 
paid for the alterations. v 
He has, besides his farm and its equip © 
ments, five thousand dollars in bonds of 4 
the state. Interest is low, but the princi & ‘ 
| pal is secure. This difference in interest : 
| is usually, I believe, an insurance on se me 
curity. As grape land here is valued at @ 7 
one thousand six hundred dollars an acre, ei 
and is reckoned to produce twenty per * | 
cent. on the investment, M——'s grapes a 
alone will bring him, next October, one “at 
thousand two hundred dollars cash. In- ae 
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terest on bonds will add two hundred and 
fifty dollars to it 

[ eall M 
I believe 


visit me in town really think I am in the 


‘s farm my farm so often 


half my American friends who 


business, and imagine they see the hay 


1 
eeds in my hair 
June 15.—The first grass cutting is over. 
It is a moist climate here, and @rass grows 


early Some of the neighbors cut @rass 
on May-day There are four mowing a 
year Now has commenced that awful 


nuisance about Swiss farming, the fer 
tilizing. Such outrageous and constant 
mells crossing every field and garden, 
and penetrating every house, never were 
Switzerland. The 
manure is put on in liquid form, and ev 
erybody passing within 


conceived outside of 
a mile holds his 
nose and stops breathing. On this one 
all oth- 
is humiliating to see 
women compelled to carry the liquid ma 


subject the Swiss are crazy. On 


ers they pass. It 


nure to the fields in great wooden vessels 
on their backs. 

The pear-trees are in full blossom, and 
the meadows are full of them. 
the orchards in grass is not thought detri 
mental, and M 


bors do in almost everything. 


Growing 


does just as his neigh 
He is not 
much of a farmer himself, but he employs 
aman who /s, pays fifteen dollars a month, 
with board, and hires additional help here 
and there as is needed. He must pay these 
additional hands fifty cents a day, and 
give them two bottles of wine each and a 
little bread for lunch every morning at 
nine and afternoon at four. They board 
When he hires a woman, he 
pays her thirty cents a day and board. 

M keeps two cows, and they work 
at the wagon enough to pay for keeping 
them, even if he had to buy the feed, which 
he now raises 


at home. 


It seems impossible that 
the milk and butter should be quite SO 
cood when the cows work, but the farm 
.' Bs macht nichts.” 


The evening milk is skimmed and mix 


ers all say 


ed with the unskimmed morning's milk, | 


and issold at four cents alitre. The even- 


ing cream is made into butter, and M 
| 


seltis about a 


hundred dollars’ worth of 
He feeds 
these Gows on OTASS and vellow beets. 


which he grows himself, and a little bran. 


milk and butter in the vear. 


Like his neighbors, he keeps his cows 
most of the time chained up in low, unven 
tilated stone stalls, where the heat in sum- 


mer is fearful. The only reason for this 


eternal roasting of the cows that | 
that it saves food. It may be. I 
inhuman treatment, however. 

Milk peddlers, with their dog-e: 
at the farm-houses every morni) 
whenever M wishes to he ean « 
of a part of his mixed skimmed a 
skimmed milk 

June 20.—The blossoms are goi; 
the vineyards are full of men and 
digging up the ground with great 
with prongs like pitehforks. Ther 
be no greater scandal here than wi 
avineyard, There are no fences us 
and so there is no getting out of or 
that kind. The stone encir 
some of the little farms and vineyar 
centuries without repair. 


walls 


Some of the vineyards near my 
are eight hundred vears old. It 
impossible. The great 
whole oak-tree, in M 


beam, made 
"s Wine-press 

the date of the sixteenth century. | 
many grapes that old beam has | 
into wine in its centuries! 


The big house is as old as the wine-press 
It has a vaulted cellar twenty - five 
high, and rows of wine-casks stand 
thirty feet in The 
rooms in the house are wainscoted i 


circumference. 


This was a monks’ cloister onc 
What merry old times they had in t} 
oaken rooms, with the big wine-press 
the barn! 
The stone walls of the house are 
feet thick. It would 
build such a house now. 


oak. 


fortune 
My friend 


cost a 


it for a song, as it were. 

June 30.—I have wondered if there ar 
such awkward ways of doing things ou 
side of Egvpt as are practiced here. Thi 
farming implements would be laugha! 
if they were not monstrous. Tubal-( 
certainly made better-formed seyvthes than 
are used here. The axes are simply long 
sharp wedges with a hole near the top 
and a short, straight stick in the hole fo 
a handle. Hay forks are big and awk 
ward, and twice as heavy as our stabi 
forks. Grain is oftener threshed with 
the old-fashioned flail than otherwise. — | 
wonder they do not tramp it out wi 
oxen. It would be a slower process, and 
how to be slow is made a special study 
here. The ploughs are the climax of a¢ 
ricultural monstrosities. They are great 
cumbersome things, made almost wholl) 
of wood, with the beam mounted on two 
wooden wheels big enough for coal carts 
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friend used just such a plough ves 
I half deny owner 
think of it. It 
Two men were driv 


on our farm. 
P now, When I was 
| bv six cows. 


ie cows, and two men were holding 


plough up. I followed and looked 
They were half a day 
ighing half an acre. A 
Lam glad the whole con- 
cern, ploughmen, cow-driv- — \ 
eps. and all, were hired, and : 
nota part proper of the farm. : 
{ 3 


er oon : 


THE 





| sat on a stone wall for half an hour and 
reflected whether it were possible Ameri 
cans could not make small special farming 
profitable, with their soil and complete 
implements for farming, in the face of the 
fact that these people not only make a liv 
ing, but save money, on a poor soil, and 
with the old-fashioned tools of Egypt to 
work it. 

I am certain the whole secret lies in 
economy; in the saving of a hundred lit- 
tle things that shall outbalance even the 
waste of these awkward implements and 
these slow methods. There will not a 
blade of grass be seen among the vines 
here, nor a weed on the farm. There 
will not be a twig of wood left to rot, or 
a potato undug. A gentleman’s private 
garden could not be cleaner or better kept 
than is the whole farm in Switzerland, 
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and cultivation, such as is bestowed only 
on hot-houses in America, 
to every farm. 


is common here 
Not one foot of ground is 
left uncared for. It may take a good deal 
of time, with such slow hands, to do it, 
but it is done. Nota chip, not a straw, is 












LKMAN, 





wasted. ‘‘We put this little thing and 
that little thing together,” said my friend, 
‘‘and at the end of the year it makes a 
good deal.” One can not afford waste or 
bad farming on land at five or six or ten 
hundred dollars an acre and more. 
Ist July.—The weather is getting warm. 
| We want to go out on the lake-side 
where. M—— offers me a 
wainseoted rooms at forty dollars a 
|}month. Why should we not go? The 
furniture in the rooms is not the latest 
Paris pattern, but, like the house, it is old 
and strong. We will go out, and then 
| the farm will seem mine more than ever. 
| What idvllic farming this is—setting 
| the work aside; that the hands must do, 
if my friend does not. The ten acres are 
| beautifully situated. Four acres of vines 
| slope down toward a beautiful lake ; be- 


some 
floor of his 
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low this a strip of meadow washed by the 
blue water. Back of the house, and above 
and farther up, a dark for 
To the right, in the distance, 


it, more vines; 
est of pines 

a white city; to the left, the snow-capped 
Glernisch Alps. 


ed 


The house is surround- 
and 
In front is a long ter 
race with an awning of broad-armed cas 
tanea-trees, and to the left of this a white 
and narrow road, lined with evergreens, 


by beautiful shrubs, shade trees, 


banks of flowers. 


mountain-ash, and acacia-trees, curves up 
to the house. 

Here it is that my friend lives, and 
farms, and has given up planning to be 
rich. 

July 10. 
**my farm.” 


We are snugly settled on 
I am still anxious to see if 
M really does make more than a bare 
living on his farm. He tells me of some 
neighbors who have done well at it, and 
of hundreds of Frenchmen who wouldn't 
change that sort of life to be millionaires. 
I don’t wonder. If my friend can just 
pay expenses, live well, and keep out of 
debt, he ought to be happy in a home like 
this. 
in, and [ notice my friend wishes his in- 
terest were sent to him to help pay the 
hands. He is thinking about the phyllow- 
era, too. ‘If that monster were to come, 
it would play the deuce with all of us,” he 
We will all pray 
In fact, if it does not 
stop coming, it will make desert places of 
the fairest regions of the earth. 


exclaims, occasionally. 
it may never come. 


The bank had to be drawn on to meet 
the taxes. 
thousand dollars, and the taxes amount 
to two hundred dollars. 
up the cabbage 


The worms ate 


It will cost one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars to replace her. Many little items 
of income that my friend had counted on 


have already disappeared in fine dust. | 


The season was wet, and many things 
failed. 
been sold, and will bring one hundred dol- 
lars, and the potatoes that my friend can 
spare are estimated at 
dollars. 
out well 


another hundred 
If apples and pears only turn 
but they will not. 


My friend works at pruning and other | 
light farm duty about half the time, just | 
enough for healthful exercise, and to en- | 
His | 


hired hands would do better were he to | 


able him to keep track of things. 
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Just now there is not much coming | 


The farm is valued at fifteen | 


a thousand heads, worth | 
from five to ten cents each: and one of | 
the cows got crippled, and had to be killed. | 


The big onion bed, however, has | 


work more; but then he would be 

mon farm hand himself, and that | 
not. He promises the gardener a « 

wine extra to push things a little, an 
are pushed. 

Farming out here is not so wond 
different from living in town. Wy, 
The little steamer 
es our station a dozen times a day 
the donkey express, with the dwarf cd: 
every evening. 

July 20.—There is one good thing ; 
farming here. 


no conveniences. 


Everything grown ¢: 
sold within twenty-four hours, at 
price, for cash. On the other hand, 

is so dreadfully dear, the investment must 
be large to produce anything; and con 
petition is lively here too. In a po) 
tion of two hundred and fifty thousand 
in the canton. there are thirty-six thy 
sand holders of little 


eight acres apiece. 


farms averaging 
As nearly all thi 
grain used in the country is imported 
these thousands of little farms are deyot 
ed almost exclusively to producing gai 
den vegetables, wine, and fruit. After 
all, has the or the Frenchman 
much advantage over the American in 
this managing small places? Land her 
ranges from five hundred to sixteen hun 
dred dollars an acre. What is land worth 
six to ten miles from towns under a hun 
dred thousand population in the United 
States? What district of the same popu 
lation in the United States as this con 
tains as many people engaged in small 
farming? It is not a question of acres, 
but of cultivation, and of amounts pro 
duced-,of pounds, and bushels, and hun 
dredweights. 

One question, anyway, is settled here, 
viz., it pays better to cultivate tiny little 
farms well than to half-cultivate hun 
dreds of broad acres. Suppose that our 
American farmers were to sell one-half 
their land, and cultivate the rest ? 

I wonder why the American agricul 
tural colleges are not better supported 
Every American thinks himself capable 
of farming. ‘* Don’t need to know any 
thing to farm in America.” 


Swiss 


This senti 


| ment lowers the calling with them. In 


Europe, farming is a science. Farmers 
know the chemistry of things, and the 
philosophy of some things too. 

M—— tells me his greatest pleasure is 
to study farm books evenings; says he 
never read a book on drainage, bee-cul 
ture, apple-growing, crop rotation, ferti 
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a great many persons with means and \ \ 
we keep out of farming. The calling 
»wered by incompetents. However, — | ) 
will all change as population increases — | 
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vine-culture, ete., that did not repay him its price a hundredfold. I find 


- are fewer of these books in Europe than in America. They are studied here. 


ver. There, they are not: they are only bought. That is the difference. 
tific and practical farming are combined here. There, science is laughed at. 
woody may farm, provided he is not a 


nright idiot. Perhaps this is one reason ot one aniee - eal. 


land grows dearer. Then men who — | \ 


| not or can not farm well will have to 


»w up the sponge and step out. Care 
ess and unscientific farming may do on \ 
very cheap land. It would mean bank- 

iptey on land at the prices paid here. 

M 
ourage grape-planting and wine-making 


—~asks me why Americans do not en 





Wy THE DONKEY EXPRESS. 


more, as it is so profitable. I hardly know what to an 
\ swer. I finally say, laughing, perhaps it is because they 


¢,\ like bad whiskey better than wholesome wine. This is, 
= "sin truth, the reputation we have the world over. Icon 
tinue to explain to M—— that probably the real reason 


is to be found in the fact that drunkenness has alarmed Americans, and that the 
radical reformers and prohibitionists refuse to see any difference between pure wines 
in moderation and extravagant use of aleohol. They want to “‘ go to the root,” they 


say, and probably will by their zeal defeat their own wishes. M 





laughed very 


heartily when I told him that in some towns of the United States it was neither lawful 
nor respectable to drink beer on the Sabbath-day, or any other day. Maintaining 
this to be a sober fact, injured my character for veracity with my friend, I am afraid. 
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M keeps one good horse, and a little 
closed carriage that contains seats for four, 
and can be opened out like a barouche for 
The 
Whole family drove into town to the cir 
night. M 


to enjoy 


fair weather. It is very convenient. 


cus last - is In town just 


enough hugely everything he 
sees there. 


Mrs. M 


next wee 


mountains 
There is 


will go to the 


‘k to make a cure. 
nothing particularly wrong with her, but 
it is the fashion here to make a 


every summer. She will stay a month. 


Her husband, though out-of-doors half 
his life, will also go and make a eure of a 
couple of weeks. 

In the Winter, too, they will ovo for a 
couple of weeks to Paris, but be back for 
Christmas. It would be an unpardonable 
sin not to be with one’s family on Christ 
mas. And then they must be at home to 
pay the bills on New-Year. All bills are 
presented during the last week of the year. 
M tells me he does not have half the 
anxieties now he had when he bought and 
sold silk, and yet does not work half as 
hard. 
health 


has better 
Formerly a bad rumor on the 


He sleeps better, and 


Bourse kept him awake till midnight. | 


Now he sleeps sweetly while his vines are 
crowing. If the vines, 
und the bees, and the onions, and apples, 
and grass, all fail, he still has his farm 


safe. 


He has few risks. 


away, or be stolen. 


[ tind he works more than I thought he | 


did. Heis up with the swallows, and that 
is what Two 
half-days in the week, though, he spends 


makes his cheeks so red, 


among the reading-rooms and libraries in | 


town, and then strangers would almost 
suppose him a gentleman of infinite lei- 
sure. M 
ers and merchants and solid men general- 
ly. 


associates in town with bank 
He is considered a solid man himself. 


to be 
such 
posts is a duty of the competent citizen 
here. They must not be sought. 


is town president oecasionally—not 


in publie life, but that occupying 


M has a boy ten, and a girl eleven 
years old. They both attend the higher 
schools in town, and go in every morning 
on the steamer. The boy wants to be a 
teacher of chemistry, he says, and he may 
be it. The girl—her destiny is probably 
to get married. Both are bright, comfort- 
ably dressed little people. It costs M—— 


“eure” | 


That can not fail, or burn up, or run | 


| and Mrs. M 
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for their clothing and schooling abo 
hundred dollars per year. 

Mrs. M—— keeps a stout maid 
work at one dollar per week, and 
seamstress come to the house twi 
thrice a year for a fortnight, paying 
forty cents a day and board. An 
the Waschfrau, comes monthly us 
and works three or four days, at 
cents aday. It is a custom here to 
but two or three times a year, but 
M—— evades it so far as to do the t 
monthly. The yards then do not look: s 
much like an army hospital as do those oj 
the neighbors, with their forty sheets and 


| ninety shirts whitening the whole far 


Annely is a character. She is a raging 
Methodist, in a land where Methodists 
rare. She is fifty years old, not ver 
pretty, works like a slave, and gives every 
single penny of her savings to the poor 
For thirty years, good old Annely lias 
been considered the saintliest, best person 
in the neighborhood. She can do more 
work, too, and do it better, than any two 
men or four women I know of. Hono 
to Annely. Many and many a year ago 
when Annely was a young village belle 
it may be, the tempter came. Annely’s 


| little baby is a big boy now, and may 


never ask who was his father. But ot 


| his mother—ah! it’s enough only to say 


‘Tam Annely’s boy,” and the good wish 
es of everybody follow him. — Is it a won 


der that good people sometimes slip extra 


franes into the amount of Annely’s was! 
ing wages? The world is better than 
seems. 

August 10.—Everybody is at the hay 
ing, men and women, boys and girls 


| twice as many, too, as there is any us 


Even the cook is out, rake in hand 
and the children look on 
and help just a little. About once an 


for. 


| hour all hands stop and go under an ap 
He is a director in the village schools, and | 


ple-tree, drink cider or cheap wine for 
twenty minutes, and then slowly proceed 
with the windrows. Ihave seen more hay 
put in the barn by three men in an after 
noon in America than all this dozen o! 
picnickers will get in to-day. It’s fun, 
nevertheless. The only wonder is, ho 
it pays to devote so much time and cide 
and wine and coarse bread to the few 
small wagon-loads they will harvest 
Hay is very dear, however. 

Of wheat, there is almost none—onl\ 
just patches enough of it to make tlic 
green fields picturesque. Switzerland 
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IN HAYING-TIME 


iports nearly all of her breadstuffs, and 
so there is no wheat harvest. except as 
men and women cut the little patches 
mentioned with hand-sickles. 
M—— was telling me to-day that, with 
he slow way of doing things, grass 
vrowing is very profitable, and that there 
can be more money made with grass, with 
dairies, With pear-growing, and even with 
vetables, than with grapes. 


grapes, however, as he thinks it a ‘* nicer” 
<indoffarming. Besides, if he can not sell 
lis wine this year, it is all the better and 
‘dearer next. It bears better interest 
y keeping than his five per cent. bonds do. 
Saw them bringing some hay over the 
lake in boats. It was a pretty scene, just 
in the twilight. Everything about farm 
life on the Continent seems picturesque. 


They seem to study novel ways of doing | 


things, and almost every hut, or house, or 
mrn, or bridge, seems built with an eye to 
pretty effect. In America this is usual- 
v left out of the undertaking entirely. 
\ correspondent of a Berlin paper wrote 


once from Cineinnati: ‘** When you have | 


seen one town in America, you have seen 
: one farm, all farms; one village, al! 


He prefers 


villages. They are just alike. Only th 
people differ, and they very little.” 
October 1.—The last grass is being 
mown, and the pears are being taken 
from the trees. It is the fourth mowing 
M—— has some seventy-five pear-trees 
crowded into his little farm, and a few ap 
ples. He will have about what apples the 
family can use, but none to sell. Both 
apples and pears have done poorly. — Still, 
he will make the pears into cider, and will 
sell it before Christmas for about two hun 
dred dollars. The grass under the trees 
is good, and he will have to buy little or 
no hay for his horse and two cows this 


| winter. 


October 10 A half-dozen neighbors 
are on the farm, and the grape-cutting 
has commenced. There is any amount 


of sport on the occasion. As soon as the 


| : : / 
| cutting is done, there will be a party and 


a dance in the barn. We are invited to 


| take part, and shall certainly do so. Some 
of the peasants will come masked, and 


there will be no sleeping that night with 
in a mile of ‘*my farm.” <A few grapes 
have been cut by neighbors already, and 
the wagons go by with the queer: lone 
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casks on top filled with new wine. The 
filled with 
to Baechus I 


bung-holes of the casks are 
bouquets of roses—a cift 
saw one wine wagon with a nearly naked 
little boy astride the cask, a Bacchus him 
with coal-black eyes and laughing 
now caleulates on the profits of 

year's His four 
grapes have produced twenty saum each 
of decent Swiss wine 


farming. acres of 
; value by spring will 
be fifteen dollars and twenty-five cents 
per saum, or about one thousand two hun 
dred and twenty dollars, equalling twen 
ty per cent. on the investment, counting 
the grape land to be worth one thousand 
six hundred dollars per acre. Some of 
M 's 


worked more 


who have 
than he, have this 
thirty per 


h¢ ighbors, 


vear made 


their 


cent. on 


grape -farm 


invest 
ments, and it is 


only an ay 


RETURNING FROM THE VINEYARD 


The apple and pear 
trees ought to produce as much profit as 


erage vear at that. 
the grapes, but this year M is not so 
fortunate as to have everything turn out 
and here is an ex- 


well, He keeps books, 


tract from the last page: 


Onions 


S100 

200 

1220 

Loo 

100 

100 

it o per cent... P50 


%140, not estimated 


(irapes 
Milk sold 
IIoney 

Potatoes 
Interest 


Rent of 


on bonds—S5000 


rooms to me, 
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EXPENSES 
Taxes ater 
Servant 
Gardener rs cece 
Extra help—washer-woman, seamstres 
extra hand occasionally 
Schooling and clothing of the two child: 
Charity 
Excursions .. 


Clothing of two persons 


Groceries 

Meat and bread 

Books, amusements, ete 
Tot il exp lises 

Total income 

Total expenses 
Difference 


of $20,000, then, is 8680 in cash, plus all 
the expenses of a family of four persons 
These expenses were, deducting the items 
that came of working the farm (say $400), 
$990. Add this to the S680 clear gain 
and the earnings of the $20,000 may be 
set down at $1670, or nearly thirteen per 
cent. 

M - says he never did much better 
than this when in business, when the 
risks and the anxieties were unspeakab! 








all that, to be obtained in the two 
ings, | am sure nobody would ever 
k of comparing them. 
{ am glad I kept this diary. I have 
convineed myself of what I had oft- 
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r. As to the health, and pleasure, | en been told, viz., that a man who has as 


nice a little sum of money astwenty thou 
sand dollars saved can be happier and 
safer in the world, working a bit of land, 
than by remaining in the risky whirlpoo! 


of what is called ** business.” 


ART-EMBROIDERY., 


“This bright art 


Pid zealous Europe learn of pagan hands, 
While she assay’d with rage of holy war 
fo desolate their fields; but old the skill: 


« were the Phrygians’ pict’ring looms renowned ; 
[yre also, wealthy seat of art, excell’d, 


{nd elder Sidon, in the historic web.”—Dyer. 


oe though properly con- 


/ sidered a comparatively unimportant | 


sister art of painting, is, perhaps, the old- 
est of the fine arts. Its origin is various 
in various nations, and it is one of the 
few arts practiced, more or less imperfect- 
ly, by all savage tribes, from time imme- 
morial, in one form or other, according to 
the materials available, and the religions 
and customs obtaining. At various pe- 
riods of the world’s history, and in many 
localities, embroidery has reached ‘vreat 
perfection, and has been made **the ve 
hicle of higher powers than its own” for 
all uses, from mere personal adornment 
: to the expression of religious thought. 
Technically speaking, the palm must be 
_ awarded to the Chinese, the Japanese, 
q the Hindoos, the Persians, and the Turks; 
; and as far as Europe is concerned, the 
practice of embroidery is coeval with the 
first intercourse with these nations, espe- 
) cially the Persians and Turks, though it 
is difficult to determine how great an in- 
fluence the Egyptians exercised in this re- 
spect over the Greeks and Romans, and 
also from what source the Egyptian em- 
broideries were derived. However, the 
modern interest in embroidery is not 
archeological, and this glance at that 
phase of the subject is sufficient. 


ill The present revival of interest in em- 
ONS broidery seems likely to be more perma- 
ems nent than any that has preceded it, be- 
00), cause it is now something more than a 
aul, passing fashion in dress, as was the case 
y be in England in 1846, when London alone 
per employed two thousand pair of hands in 

decorating every conceivable article of 
ter dress worn by ladies of fashion. Now it 
me is herown handiwork, the hours of patient 
ADLY 


stitching, the choice of materials and col- 





lors, and the 


realization of an artistic 
thought, that the lady of fashion is proud 
of, not, as formerly, the money that these 
cost. She has now a real appreciation of 
the beauty of her India shawl, with its 
seven hundred stitches to the square inch, 


| and other features that make her treasures 


of old lace so valuable. The mere filling 
in of worsted-work is superseded by an 
occupation that requires thought, know] 


, edge, taste, and skill; the promised slip 


pers or sofa cushion are no longer so 
much to be dreaded, and even the afghan, 
chair back, and chautfe-pied are assum 
ing artistic importance—things that can 
not only be tolerated for the sake of asso 
ciation, but which we ean conscientiously 
admire, and be thankful for. 
many embroidered which 
should be perfectly plain, if, indeed, as 
in the case of a valance for a mantel, 
they should exist at all; but this lack of 
discrimination is incident to all begin 
nings, and we may feel certain that the 
enthusiasm which has carried the mantel 
valance to completion will lead to a de 
gree of acquirement that will acknowl] 
edge its incongruity, and by that time 
the heat and soot of the fire will have 
rendered it unsightly enough to be con 
signed to the attic, among the useless ac 
cumulations of the past. 

If anything permanent and valuable is 
to result from the present enthusiasm for 
art - needlework, it will be the achieve 
ment of those who are obliged to find a 
market for their labors. These will soon 
discover that while a knowledge of the 
South Kensington crewel-work is essen 


Of course 
things are 


| tial, it is a small beginning, that all meth 


ods and all materials are available, and 


that if the effect aimed at can not be real 





ized by known processes, invention must 
supply the means. The finest modern 
embroideries I have seen were executed 
by ladies who had received no special in 
struction, but who were endowed with 
the rare quality of mind which accepts 
the value of precedent as a basis for in 
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we may oiaaiian:? ‘low’ embroid 
three general descriptions : Ist, th 
which the material wrought upon 
erns the work, as in what is called 
ing, the thread of whatever materi 
ing merely run over and under, j 
directions of the woven fabric, the 
ous lengths of thread deseribinge a di 

in parallel lines, the outline of whic 
been marked upon the stuff. Of « 

in an intricate design lke Fig. 1, \ 
the thread constantly disappears nm) 
the surface, it should continue unde 
lneath till it is brought through ag 
and when these threads on the bac 
too long, they should be caught her 
there with a thread drawn from thx 
terial. 





novation. It is not too much to say that 


in embroidery, as in other fine arts, no In the Levant, this passing is carried 1 


one can achieve great results without | the greatest perfection, the lightest ¢ 
more or less aptitude for form and color, | fabrics being wrought in gold and silve 
threads without t 
least fraying 
the material, a) 
though one would 
not desire to tenipt 
ladies to dest 
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be noted that diaph 
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anous fabrics suc 
HH | Yy . Fé SS as grenadine ar 
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simpler the task 


Effective results 


ll 
i 
ti 


STITOM, 
BOTH SIDES ALIKE, 


Fie. 2 


assiduously applied to a preconceived 
scheme to which all methods should be 
subservient It is in this painstaking 
inventive genius that the beauty of the 
— embroideries consists. In them 

» find every conceivable method of pro- 
snes effects employed; and though 
there are always minor peculiarities that 
mark the distinction between the work of 
the several Eastern nations, they all use 
the three principal methods—7. e., ‘‘ low” 
or flat embroidery, ‘* raised” or stuffed 
embroidery, and ** laid” or appliqué em- 
broidery. Under each of these heads 
there are many varieties, and room for 
still further invention. In the ‘‘ low” or 
flat embroideries the variations can only 
consist in the nature of the material | 
wrought upon, the nature of the thread 
ised, and the manner of using it. 





Thus | 
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simpler to baste over the whole surface to 
be worked a piece of canvas to act as a 


guide or scale for the stitches, and when 


the work is complete, this canvas is drawn, 
thread by thread, leaving the velvet per 
fectly clean, with the embroidery upon it 
(Fig. 3). In such work, the variety of 
stitches is necessarily limited, and no very 
ambitious artist would condescend to the 
expedient. 

The various known stitches illustrated 
}in Fig. 2 can all be effectively used in 
| ‘low’ embroidery, and with the assist 
| 





| ance of * raised” and ** laid” methods make 
| the art capable of important expression. 
Fig. 4 is a specimen of Persian work in 
silk and gold thread on silk; in this, only 





| two stitches are employed—the chain and 
|a kind of tent stitch in which both sides 


Fig. 4. 


may be achieved by making some portions 
of the work in long stitches, and still fur- 
ther varieties by catching these down to 
the material in color or gold; in fact, the 
ise of different colors and materials in 
the threads, as in all styles of embroidery, 
opens an inexhaustible field for inventive 
combination. 

In embroideries upon velvet it is often 





are alike. There are two shades of pink 
}and one of blue in the flower and buds, 
| the blue occurring again in the vase, but 
| the outlines, most of the vase, the stems, 
and tendrils, are of gold, the leaves being 
filled in with black; the ground is a lus 
= | trous sea-green. The illustration is only 
one of thirty-six patterns forming the bor 
| der of a plain centre, the whole being four 
| feet long by twenty inches wide, one-third 
of which surface is covered by the border, 
| that could not have been executed in less 
| than two months’ constant labor. The 
p | general tone and form of the patterns are 
| similar, while no two are exactly alike in 


of the strongest characteristics of Eastern 
| work. 


any respect. This variety in unity is one 
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cuted in the same stitch in pal 
and green silk, but in this the treat 
is uniform throughout, the only 
dental effect being achieved by tl 
rection of the stitches, which somet 
run in one direction of the fabric 
sometimes in the other at right any 
causing an apparent change of dept 
saturation in the colors as the dire: 
of the light is changed. This is ay 
fect that demands no great skill to att 
and only requires a little thought to 
termine which portions of the 
should undergo the same changes 
place those stitches in the same direction 
Instances of this effeet are familiar 
most ladies in damask and brocade dyes. 
goods, and in linen damask, wher 
pattern is only plainly visible when 1 
light falls at an angle, and the differen 
in the texture becomes apparent. 

In Turkish embroideries we find ocea Very beautiful embroideries have be: 
sionally half a leaf, or the centre of a fig- | made by working the woven pattern i: 
ure, worked in a shade of silk 
that occurs nowhere else in 
the design, and often a pat 
nm abruptly broken — off 
where other parts of the work 
have led us to expect a partic 
ilar termination. This dis 


+ 
te 


regard of uniformity is not a 
peculiarity of Chinese or of 
Hindoo work, but is confined 
to the Japanese, Persian, and 


Turkish embroideries, though 


occasionally we find it in Cre 
tan work, which, however, 
must be considered Turkish. 
Kio. 5is a specimen of Cretan 
embroidery on coarse linen, 
executed in a kind of Irish 
stitch, in various shades of 
crimson silk, with pale blue 
centres. It is impossible in 
black and white to suggest 
the arbitrary disposition of 
the different shades, a deep 
maroon being here and there 
vorked in for a dozen stitch 
es, as if other material had 
run short. One would con 
clude that this was the case 
were it not for the rich effect 
produced by such accidental 
treatment, which charmingly 
varies the monotony of the 
set geometric figure. Fig. 6 
is the corner of a large linen 
spread of Turkish work exe 
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isk with colors in silk or crewels, | floss, the former being usually searlet or 
vels being more in keeping with linen | blue, of a tone that the French would eall 
nask, and silk with satins or brocades. vif, while the floss is usually of one col 
7 is an old piece of amber-colored | or—white or of very pale tint--though | 


a 


Lress wade, upon which some Italian lady | have seen table-covers of this work exe 
of the sixteenth century worked a very | cuted in as many as a dozen strong col 
{ ; charming faney in color. The pattern | ors. In such cases, however, the cloth is 


en { existed, but we feel certain, in examining | of a pale tint, and is almost entirely coy 
delicate shades of her floss, that she | ered with embroidery, the margin only 

er must have designed many patterns to ex- | acting as a sort of frame for a profusion 
i evcise this subtle discrimination upon. | of palm leaves, lotus, ete. Embroidery 
In the accompanying sketch the black | in crewels upon linen is now a revival of 
d white retains very little of the charm | an old occupation of our grandmothers. 
her work. | About one hundred years ago a lady 
There is another kind of Turkish *‘low” | in Connecticut embroidered the valance 
ubroidery—almost all Turkish embroid- | shown in Fig. 9, in crewels upon linen 
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Fig. 10. 


ery is of the ‘‘low” deseription—which | woven by the slaves on her husband's 
s very beautiful, and whose difficulties | plantation, and we find, on examination, 
consist mainly in procuring suitable de- | that she was an adept in South Kensing 
signs, that is, forms that can be effective- | ton stitches, as in many more that are not 
ly displayed without great variety of out- | taught nowadays. Where she procured 





| 
| 


line. Some specimens of East Indian em- | her design it would be hard to say; it is we 
broideries bear a strong resemblance to | neither so beautiful nor so ugly that she ey 
Turkish work. I refer to the floss em- | might not have conceived it in her primi ; 
broideries on cloth, of which Fig. 8 is a | tive soul, but there is such a curious com 


specimen. This is not a very durable | bination of Eastern symbolism and na ae 
class of work, as the floss is used in heavy | tive products that her inspiration must 
strands and long stitches, any sense of | have been derived in part from her fami 


¥ + o . ° | 5 : . 7 ° 
4 relief being gained by the strong contrast | ly’s connection with the East India trade, R 
: between the color of the cloth and the | though no record exists of any such. 
Py 
‘1 
| 
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‘ Raised” embroidery is the term em 
all filled work of any kind, 
filling is merely a few strands | 
in the embroideries on the |} 
white flannel garments, or | 
whether bunches of cotton are used, as in | 


ploved for 
whether the 
of yarn, : 
} 


is 
orders of 
Fig. 10, which is a specimen of ‘* low,” 
‘Jaid” work all together, 
worked by a lady in New York, and pur- | 
chased by the Boston Art Museum, where 
The “low” 
in all the stitching for the various pur- 
poses of fastening the leaves to the cloth 
ground, in making the veins on the leaves, 
and in making the finer tendrils and stems; 
for these purposes the button-hole, chain, 
and overcast stitches are used, and some- 
The *‘ raised” 
work consists in the stuffed seed-vessels | 
and buds, and the ** laid” work is, as the 

term implies, the leaves, the stems, and 

the covering of the seed-vessels: this 

last is most effectively managed by a 

prodigal use of silk laid in long heavy 

strands over the body of the seed-ves- 


raised,” and 


it now hangs. work consists 


times one over the other. 





sels, the ends of the strands being twist- 
ed into cords, laid in their natural po- 
sitions, and caught here and there to 
the cloth by a stiteh of the same color. 
The of satin, the 
ground of maroon silk rep, whose cord 


leaves are maroon 
ed surface has an especial value in con- 
trast with leaves, while the 
pale pink seed-vessels suggest more than 
one connecting link in the chain of reds 
with the shadows from their high relief. 


the satin 


Most effective results are obtain: 
‘laid’ work by merely laying st 
of silk in parallel lines, shorter or 
er, so that the differences of length 
describe the pattern previously m; 
the material. These 


on Strands 


caught down as often as desirable | 
sure their remaining in position 
this simple way every conceivabl 


dation of color may be indulged 
every effect be tested 
worker is committed to a combinat 
Many varieties of this work may bh 

ly invented, such as twisting the stra: 
into cords, spreading them so that | 
individual thread must be caught 

in this way the necessary stitches i 
be made a feature in describing a 
sidiary design. Fig. 11 is a_piec 
Turkish work of this description, exce, 
the line of stitching dividing the bord 
from the main field. This line is doi 
in what the South Kensington Scho 


can befor 


| would call feather stitch, if they were o1 
| a little closer, as a whole, and not in « 


lections of three at intervals. 

The Japanese have, on the whole, ca 
ried ‘‘raised” and ‘‘ laid” work to 
greatest perfection, though it is diffi 
to find good specimens where the result 
is not due as much to the combinatio 
of all three kinds of embroidery as to tli 
skillful application of any one. The mai 
ner of embroidering a feather, 
stance, in one piece of Japanese work ts 
no criterion for that of another. Each 
dertaking seems to be governed by its ov 
requirements, and if a certain realism is 
aimed at, their success is perfect. In Pei 
sian work, on the other hand, according 
to the kind of embroidery, we shall inva 
riably find the same things done in the 


for I 











same way. Fig. 12 is an embroidered 
Persian napkin, in which the stems of 
the flowers are ‘‘raised,” and this ef- 
in a way peculiar to Persia: the 

es of the stems are laid with a few 
strands of thread, and this filling is over- 
cast with a flat strip of gold about one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide, drawn through 


the stuff without regard to consequences, 

leaving such openings in the fabric 
that the stems appear like brides in lace, 
attached to the work only at intervals. 
In laid and raised” work, nothing can 


be more effective than the simple manner 
adopted in the Chinese and Japanese 
robes, Where the background is composed 
of gold threads laid close together in 
waving lines following every variation 
of outline in the pattern, which is exe- 
euted in **low and raised” work, but all 
n one simple long stitch, veins and ten- 
also to cateh the long stitches. The les- 
sons we may learn from the best exam- 
ples of embroidery of all kinds are not so 
much the particular manner of executing 
this or that stitch for a particular pur- 
pose, as that the art is relative; that ev- 
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ery material in fabric or thread has its 
special advantages; that while it is indis 
pensable to acquire skill in the various 
processes, this alone can never atone for 
an ill-devised scheme in form or color, 
The embroidery for a robe that is to 
hang in folds, or for a curtain, must be of 
such a design and of such color combina 
tions that its use may enhance its value 


| both as a matter of effect and durability. 
| A screen has the advantage, on the other 


hand, of appearing as it should and is to 


be while stretched to work upon. In sofa 


/cushions and the like, the convex form, 


drils of the leaves and flowers being used | 


when the work is made up, must affect 
the design, and even the colors, and this 
should be made a virtue of. Weare grad 
ually getting out of the habit of walking 
about in the house with a bunch of flow 
ers, fearfully wrought, on each toe of our 
slippers, just as we are substituting Eastern 
rugs for our former extraordinary floral 
carpets. If our missionaries are half as 
successful in converting the heathen to 
Christianity as the heathen have been in 
converting us to a belief in and apprecia- 
tion of real art, the millennium can not 
be long delayed. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. 


I1.—GEORGE. 

ya George?” Many years 

ago, while travelling in a foreign 
land, I heard this interrogatory, under 
circumstances that sent a peculiar thrill 
through my nerves, and caused my mem- 
ory, in a moment's time, to travel back 
over a space of nearly thirty years, when 
I, in the early dawn of life, had made that 
sume inquiry in an agony of soul to which 
my young heart was hitherto a stranger. 

I was seated in the corridor of the inte- 
rior court of an old Swiss inn, in an out- 
of-the-way town amid the mountains, list- 
ening with surprise and interest to the 
singing of what I had only known as a 
negro melody, which came from the kitch- 
en below. Astonished at the sound of 
those familiar notes so far away, and puz- 
zied to account for their recurrence there, 
[ had finally settled upon what was prob- 
ably the true solution—that the air was 
still at home: originally Swiss, it had 
been stolen and adapted to the negro 
words—and had relapsed into that peeul- 
iar sense of loneliness and retrospection 





so often experienced by travellers in a 


| strange country, when some sight or 


sound awakens memories of home and 
early days. I was not aware that any 
being speaking or understanding my mo 
ther-tongue was within miles of me, when 
the above question, in broad English, 
from the servants’ quarters below, smote 
upon my ear. ‘* Where’s George ?” 

I was but a babe, and can just remem 
ber when my little playfellow George left 
my native village. The evening before 
the family were to leave, my mother told 
me that George was going away in the 
morning before I would be awake, and 
that I had better go over then and bid 
him good-by. An unutterable dread came 
over me, and I could not be persuaded 
then, but said I would go in the morning. 
In vain I was told it would be too late, 
that I would not be up until long after 
they were gone, ete. I could not believe 
or understand that my George would not 
be found as usual in his old home. How 
well I recall, but can not describe, the va- 
rious feelings that made up the load of 
sorrow too great for my young heart, al- 
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in 
vaguely remem 


forgotten actor 
but 


mother and the stran 


though lL have 


every 


he little drama, or 


1 
1 
{ 


ver them, save my 


gers that came between me and my loved 


playmate Even George himself I have 


A 


“I RAISED MYSELF UP ‘BY IT WITH 


no distinct remembrance of, only the love | 


I bore him, nor of his parents or family, 
unless in the family might be included a 
savage dog, chained in the yard, that ter 
ritied me whenever I thoughtlessly ap 
proached his kennel. And yet every ob- 
ject pertaining to that particular scene 
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holds its place in my memory as \ 
through all these years of varied 
though but 
houetted against a background of | 
forgetfulness. 


a moment passed, sti 


ONE HAND, AND LIFTED THE LATCH.” 


I believed, in a vague way, that Georg 
was going away. Accordingly, the mo 
ment my eyes were opened in the morning 
I scrambled out of my trundle-bed, and as 
I was, in my night dress, with bare feet 
and bare head, unwashed, uncombed, | 
ran across the street to the house I had al 








Es 
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; known as George's, in the full ex 
yectation of seeing my friend. I went 
nd to the back or kitchen door, the 
it iron handle of which, kept bright by 
stant use, still shines in my memory, 
and raised myself up by it with one hand, 
hile lifting the latch with the other. 
The door opened upon a strange and un- 
expected scene. Nothing familiar met my 
eye: all was confusion. 
overflowing as [ comprehended the truth 
(seorge and his family were really gone. 
In the place of those who had seemed as 
ixtures and part of the premises, a family 
of strangers were already installed, and at 
their early breakfast. It is strange how 
much of what would seem to be the knowl- 
edge of experience is understood by child- 
hood. I felt at onee a chilling conscious- 
ness of absence of all sympathy or interest. | 
I can still see, as it were, the expression of | 
cold inquiry upon the strange faces that 
turned to regard me; the table and its con- 
tents; the hearth and the few implements 
used in cooking the first meal in their new 
home. The spider, in my memory, still 
stands upon its bed of deadened coals, used 
to bake the checkered short-cake that | 
smoked in the middle of the table; the grid- 
iron that had served to broil the salt pork 
ipon still leans against the chimney-cor- 
ner; Lean still see the little kettle where 
eggs were boiling, hanging by ‘* pot-hooks” 
from the iron crane. A woman who arose 
to get eggs from the kettle, almost imme- 
diately after my entrance, asked, ** Whose 
little boy isthis?” I made no direct reply, 
but my full heart overflowed in a wail 
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My heart filled to | 


| perhaps, bring George. 


701 
which took the form of the memorable ques 
tion, ** Where's George ?” 


who is George ?” 


‘George ? 
One at the table said it 
was probably a little boy belonging to the 
family who had left that morning. Stran 
gers indeed—didn't know George! I know 
no more of that family: who they were, 
how long they occupied that house, when 
or where they went, I have no subsequent 
knowledge. Each individual oceupies 
precisely the same place in my memory as 
do the inanimate objects observed about 
the room—no more. I probably knew 
them afterward, and bore them no malice: 
but those strangers to George, usurping 
the place of his family, I left forever, as I 
ran, with violent lamentations, back to my 
home, hid my face in my mother’s bosom, 
and poured out my sorrow to her sympa 
thizing heart. She could only comfort 
her baby by telling him that Mr. W— 
was to return the next summer, and would, 
I accepted the 
solace with the confidence of hopeful 
childhood. I believe it was the father’s 
intention to return the following season 
to attend to some unfinished business. 
He never came, however, and summer 
after summer came and went, and I had 
grown quite a lad before I fully gave up 
the hope of seeing George. Indeed, the 
wish that succeeded hope lasted almost to 
manhood, 

The bearded man that developed from 
my baby playfellow (I have heard of him 
since) is to me but a stranger, but that in 
fant affection will hold its place in my 
heart to the end of life’s journey. 


BARNEGAT. 


WILD, wild the storm, and the sea high running ; 


Steady the roar of the gale, with 


incessant under-tone muttering ; 


: 


Shouts of demoniac laughter fitfully piercing and pealing ; 
Waves, air, midnight, their savagest trinity lashing ; 

Out in the shadows there, milk-white combs careering : 

On beachy slush and sand, spurts of snow fierce slanting— 
Where, through the murk, the easterly death-wind breasting, 
Through cutting swirl and spray, watchful and firm advancing 


(That in the distance! is that a wreck? is the red signal flaring ? 


Slush and sand of the beach, tireless till daylight wending, : 


Steadily, slowly, through hoarse 


roar never remitting, 


Along the midnight edge, by those milk-white combs careering, 
A group of dim, weird forms, struggling, the night confronting, 
That savage trinity warily watching. 
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MILWAUKEE 


} most persons first Impressions of a 


new locality outweigh quantities of 


subsequent Therefore 


this charming city, and de 


information. we 
who admire 
one else to do SO, recommend 
Milwaukee 
stands exactly in the centre of the globe: 


sire 


every 
you to arrive by water. 
all the world is open to her easterly by 
westerly, by land. Ap 
proaching on the steamboat from Chica 
Haven, or the North, one 
the bluffs upon 
which the town is built, and advances to- 


lake and ocean: 


vo, or Grand 
tirst deseries at dawn 
ward it with the rising sun. 

The which you 
your way, leaving behind a foaming and 
touched green in the 
morning light with that special tint held 
by crude petroleum, and it is penetrated 
with beams of slanting light that lend it 
a brightly fibrous appearance, entirely 
different from water. 
thead, the eye catches a blue and bluer 
reflection, until, far away, indigo is the 
only color 


water through press 


rainbow wake, is 


ocean Glancing 


Nearing the coast, you speed 
ily detect a sharp line, three or four miles 
from shore, where the blue water stops, 
and a pale verdigris-green tint begins. 
This shows a sudden shallow, and marks 
the real old coast-line, upon which the 
river-mouth has encroached in a deep in- 


dentation. A fi 
moments later 1 
Pass 
ed the breakwate: 
which is fringed with fish-poles, like «a 
abatis, has got by the miniature light 
house and the pretty life-saving station 
has turned the elbow into the river, and 
is poking its way along the narrow chia 
nel, between 
railway 


steamer has 


elevators, warehouses, a1 
structures, through 
bridges and a maze of shipping, up to i 
wharf in the centre of the city. 

There is this disadvantage in this in 
gress, however, that you see too much of 
the river at first. It is a narrow, tortu 
ous stream, hemmed in by the unsight 
ly rear ends of street buildings and al 
sorts of waste places; it 


swinging 


is a currentless 
and yellowish murky stream, with wate: 
like oil, and an odor combined of the et 
Huvia of a hundred Nothing 
could better illustrate the contaminations 
of city life than the terrible change its 
waters undergo ina mile from their spark 
ling and rural cleanliness, up above, into 
this vile and noxious compound her 
among the wharves. Yet it is the very 
centre of the city’s business, and to its 
presence Milwaukee owes its beginning 
and a large part of its present existence 
The nasty waters uphold a crowded and 
ever-busy fleet, and float grain steamers 
too long to turn around there. 

We are informed that the very earliest 
civilized knowledge of the site of Milwau 
kee goes back to about the year 1674, and 
to that indefatigable missionary and keen 
adventurer, Father Marquette. That he 
took any special notice of the locality, does 
notappear. Later, other French mission 


sewers. 
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es and traders, journey 
suthward from Green 
Bay. which they called St. 
Francis Xavier, and which 
. the western outpost of 
jesuits during the early 
half of the last century, 
ashore here at long 
intervals, and visited the 
Indians, Who seem to have 
e the mouth of the riv- 
ep a permanent abiding- 
we: but for more than 
lundred years after the 
\bbés Joly and Marquette 
ere there, nobody thought 
well enough of the place to 
stuy there. 
| can faney various fea- 
es about the loeality at 
that time not altogether in- 
viting. The long line of 
bluffs which form the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michi- 
van Was broken by a gap of 
half a dozen miles, where 
a shallow bay rounded in. The low 
inner shore of this bay amounted to lit- 
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thetices, and dictated the foundation of a 
city, where presently the ssthetie was 
quite content to reside—which means 
that it was a capital place for an Indian 
to get lis living, and that according|y it 
became the permanent camp or head-quar 
ters of a community of them. The tribe 


tle else than an immense swamp of wild | found in possession by the first traders 


rice, With a sand-bar and a hill or two to | were the Mishimakinaks, whom the very 
break the surf, and a distant view of for- | first mention introduces to us as ** those 


¥ ° . | 
est-clad hills and oak openings beyond, | 


and bluffs to the northward. Finding a 
evious Way through this swamp came a 
river from the north, a smaller stream 
from the south, and a little rivulet from 
the west. 

Such geography would scarcely prove 
attractive to a frontiersman, when so 
much better land was ready to his choice. 


( 


But commerce stepped in ahead of es- | onel Peyster writes it Milwakie. 





| 
| 


runagates....a horrid set of refractory 
Indians.” Justin what they proved ** re 
fractory.”” Colonel Peyster fails to tell us. 

There is still greater doubt as to the 
meaning and correct orthography of the 
name. The first time it occurs isin Lieu 
tenant James Gorrett’s journal, Septem 
ber 1, 1761, where he states that a party 


lof Indians came from Milwacky. Col 


In 1820 
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Dr. Morse that 
settled by the Sacs and 
the name was deri\ 


Mil-wah-kie 


Foxes, and 


records was 
that 
ed from the word man 


awakie meanimg *oood land,” which re 


calls Peyster’s assertion that the name of 


AT THE 


FOOT Ot 
the river was Mahn-a-waukie. A Chip 
pewa interpreter spelled it with fewer let 
ters, but confirms the rendering, ** 
or ** beautiful” land. The French seem 
to have written it Milowaqui in their ear- 
ly dispatches home. 

The Indians’ town was at the very 
mouth of the river, and buried its dead 
on the hill which now forms the abrupt 
foot of Michigan Street. Their chief was 
Onaugesa, a Menomonee, whom Lafram 
the first trader from Mackinac, 
found to be ‘ta good Indian.” Lafram- 
boise retired after a while, and his bro- 


LOC rd : 


Dose, 


ther succeeded him, but did not get along 
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so well. It appears that one of © 


sa’s boon companions was an alli 
named Pashano. In some affaire 
the trader offended the poet's 

soul, who retaliated 


by prejudi: 


~ 


GRAND AVENUE, 


chief against him, the result of which was 


that the man of business soon abandone: 


his post. When Onaugesa realized that 
he had foolishly cut off his nose to spit 
his face—to wit, driven away the trade: 
who had regularly supplied him with 
rum in exchange for his good-will—he x 
flected upon the source of his misfortunes 
and in a day or two the meddlesome lau 
reate went mysteriously to the happ) 
hunting grounds. This began a vendetta 
that made the whole region too hot for 
traders for several years. Finally, how 
ever, a French half-breed named Vieat 


began coming down every spring from 








DOWN THE RIVER FROM 


Green Bay, and going back in the fall. 
He did so well that after a few years an- 
other Frenchman, who had been his clerk, 
built himself warehouses, married Vieau’s 
daughter, and becoming popular among 


the Indians, proposed to settle permanent- | 


ly here. This young man was Solomon 


Wisconsin streets. 


reads like a romance of at least five hun- 


dred years ago. For several years Ju- | 


neau was the sole white inhabitant of 


the region, only occasionally visited by a | 


wandering trader, trapper, or missionary. 
The nearest post to him was ‘‘a misera- 
ble settlement called Eschikagon, at the 
mouth of Skunk River, some ninety miles 
across dense forests to the south.” All 
supplies came by water from Mackinac, 
the head-quarters of the American Fur 
Company, and the settlers lived a far 
more isolated and truly frontier life than 
it is possible to do now anywhere in the 
United States except in Alaska. 

Juneau was sharp, and in 1831 secured 
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GRAND AVENUE BRIDGE 


from the Indians a cession of all the re 
gion, Claiming for himself a large tract 
on the east side of the river. Then he be 
van to advertise the advantages of settle 
nent there, and one by one got neighbors. 

Among the earliest were two gentle 


| men whose names are household words 
Juneau, and his block-house stood where | 
now is the intersection of East Water and | 


in the city—Byron Kilbourn and George 
H. Walker. They had enterprise and 


| knowledge and money. Kilbourn took 
This happened only about 1820, yet it | 


up a tract on the west side, and Walker 
south of the Menomonee, and for many 
years after, these quarters of the city were 
known respectively as ** Kilbourntown” 
and ‘* Walker's Point.” In 1834, Milwau- 
kee County was set apart from Brown 


| County, which has since been similarly 


subdivided a score of times, until its for 


| mer dueal proportions are reduced to a 


mere hand-breadth at Green Bay. This 
act showed the enterprise of the pioneers, 
for there were then not white men enough 
in the region to fill the offices provided 
for by the county organization. More kept 
coming, however, from Detroit and Buf 


| falo and New England, and the wheezy 


steamboats of that early day in lake navi 
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gation began to make the struggling vil- 
lage a stopping-place 

Juneau's low warehouse was the head- 
quarters for gossip. ‘* Here were wont to 
says the chronicler Wheeler, 
‘pioneers and sailors to hear long-expect 
ed tidings which had floundered through 
mud and forests and over prairies for 
weeks before they reached the settlement ; 


congregate,” 


on the same spot the merchants and mul- 
titude generally now read from a bulletin 
the news of the world, which comes fresh 
and quivering over the wires from every 
point of the compass once a day.” 

Such was the irregular, muddy, pro- 
ginning of this great and attractive 
One 


saic be 
lake port. hears a pleasant or a 
comical incident now and then, of Indian 
threats which sound thrilling, till you 
find they never amounted to action, and 
of adventures that were almost perilous; 
but really there is little romance about it. 
A town grew up, partly on a sand-hill, and 
partly in 
to fill the other up), because men found 
they could accumulate wealth there. 
Nearly all this money was to be made 
through commercial channels, and these 
channels led down the river and up the 


a mud-hole (one being cut down 
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A GRAIN STEAMER. 


lakes—as channels are very likely to 
However, they were not deep and br 
enough for the great vessels which in ii 
agination (and finally in fact) were to « 
ter the port. The first public effort, the: 
fore, was directed toward harbor improv 
ment, but it was several years before t] 
general government would listen to t] 
call for help. Congress was deaf in 
Northwest ear, as Major Domo, a famous 
character, used to say. Finally it appro 
priated $30,000, and grandly wasted it 
the wrong place. The river runs along 
parallel with the lake shore for more than 
a mile, only separated from it by a nari 
strip of beach. Common-sense suggeste 
the cutting through of this bar close up to 
the town, but the engineers preferred to 
construct a harbor a mile away, down al 
the mouth. The result was that Chicago 
scored a big point in its rivalry, and Mil 
waukee a few years later had to make het 
‘*straight-cut” through the beach wher 
she should have done it at first. This 
gave her what some persons have called 
the best harbor on the upper lakes, alb« 
it is only a narrow river and two short 
breakwaters. Now it is proposed to ru 
out into the bay for several hundreds © 
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san immense stone jet- 
sting a million or two, 
thus form the bay into 
vor of refuge; but this 

snot begun yet. 
| these expensive har- 
improvements would 
r have been undertak- 
of course, had not the 
trading post grown with 
vellous speed into acity 
and shipping port; and this, 
1 turn, would never have 
come about had not there 
been a rich agricultural re- 
vion behind it, and a large 
nilux of farming popula- 
ton. When one remem- 
wrs that fifty years ago 
Wisconsin was an_ utter 
vilderness, a howling, un- 
tutored, worthless stretch of 
forest and prairie; sees now 
the universal cultivation of 
ilits southern half; marks 
iow the pine woods are dis- 
appearing in the north, and 
how immigrants are seatter- 
ing themselves singly and 
n colonies over all that re 
vgion—he is amazed that so 
much could have been done 
n so short a time. But 
comprehending this fact, 
the concomitant—namely, 
that such populous centres 
should arise as Chicago, 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, and the other large towns of the 
* Golden Northwest’—causes no wonder 

at all. 

With her harbor built, her ships aceu- 
mulating, Milwaukee was quick to see that 


she must adopt the new invention of rail- | 


vays, and began to extend lines inland to 


bring the crops to her granaries. The | 


railways built their tracks down on the 
flats, and helped to fill in large areas. 
They placed their stations, freight dépots, 
ind shops there, and attracted business, 
intil now the old miles square of marsh 
as dwindled to a few well-curbed canals 
nd deep slips where vessels lie to be load- 
d. Chiefly, however, the railways served 
the interests of Milwaukee in making it 
not only an easily accessible buying mar- 
cet for the rural districts, but the most 
vailable point at which to dispose of 
< rops. 





A GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


In order to handle these vast crops, 
which are poured into the city at harvest 
time and later, several of those enormous 
buildings called elevators have been built 
by the railway companies and by private 
enterprise. All lake-port and sea-port 
citizens are very familiar with these strue- 

| tures and their use, which is for the stor 
| age and transhipment of grain, but they 
| will perhaps pardon an explanation of 
'them to the more benighted people who 
| live off the *‘ trunk lines.” 

| In order to begin at the beginning—get 
| to the bottom, as it were, of an elevator 
|}one must climb to the very top. The 


| building is perhaps one hundred and fifty 
| feet long by seventy-five feet wide, and, 
| like all of its class, it rises eighty feet or 
| more to the eaves, above which a narrow 
top part, forty or fifty feet higher, is 
| perched upon the ridge-pole. It is built of 
| wood, sheathed with corrugated iron a lit- 
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PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


tle way up, and then slated the rest of the 
way 

Entering one end, where two railway 
tracks run into the building, we find a 
narrow wooden stairway, and begin our 
ascent. The flights are short ones, But 
eighteen are stepped over before we emerge 
into the topmost attic. Alongside of us, 
as we climbed, has been running the strong 
belt which carries the power from the 
creat engine on the ground-floor to the 
gearing in the roof—a belt of rubber can- 
vas four feet wide, and perhaps two hun 
dred and fifty feet long 


When grain is bought—perhaps « 
hundred car-loads from the vast fields 
of Dakota or the wide farms between 
here and St. Paul—the train is backed 
right into the elevator, and stands so 
that opposite each car door is a receive: 
which is a kind of vat, or hopper, in th 
platform. By the help of steam-shoy 
els, operating almost automatically, two 
men in each ear will in ten minutes o1 
less empty the whole train. 

As fast as the grain is dumped, the 1 
ceiver delivers it to iron buckets holding 
about a peck each, which are attached 
to endless belts, and travel up a sort o! 
chimney, called a “leg,” to this roo 
chamber. These buckets will hoist 6000 
bushels an hour at their ordinary rat 
of speed. That is equal to one bucket 
going up 24,000 times, at the rate of 400 
times a minute—tolerably lively work! 
To-day up here in the topmost loft there 

is nothing doing, and we are saved stran 
gulation. The lght hardly penetrates 
through the cobwebbed windows, and: tli 
most pulverous of dust lies everywher 
half an inch deep, showing the marks of 
a few boot soles, many foot-prints of rats 
and the lace-like tracks of hundreds of 
spiders and bugs. You step over and un 
der broad horizontal belts as you make 
your way gingerly from one end of the 
attic to the other. They run the fans 
that winnow the grain as it comes up in 
the buckets, after which it is dropped into 
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yppers, ten feet wide, 
ice as deep, that open 
iatchways every few 
: the centre of the 
Now all is perfectly 
we are so high that 
the clamor of the 
rves does not reach. us. 
when the machinery 
starts In motion, then fear 
Oars, and clash of cogs, 

d whipping of slackened 
velts, assault the garret, un 

this whole upper region 
ocks like a ship in a gale, 
nd chaff and dust cloud the 

es and stifle the throat. 

Descending one story, we 
nd another garret, with 

thing in it but the square 
hodies of the hoppers. Go- 

down a second flight 
shows us that the hoppers 
we suspended not upon pil 
irs, but lo ely on iron stir- 
ips, So as to shake a little, 
nd the iron gate which lets 
m or shuts off the fall of 
the grain through the tubu 

w orifice at the bottom is 
yperated by steam. 

There are twelve of these hoppers. 
Sticking up through the floor underneath 
each one gape the flaring mouths of twelve 
spouts or sluices, all of which point direct 
ly at the gate in the hopper, as though 
earnestly begging its bounty of grain. 
Every one of these 144 spouts leads into a 
bin, near or distant, and all are number- 
ed, so that the superintendent knows 
vhich spout conducts to any one bin, and 


ENTRAL 


can distribute his cargoes accordingly, 
the result of his choice being recorded in 
cabalistie abbreviations upon a_ black- 
board close by. A movable conductor is 
swung into place between the hopper and 
the spout, the gate pulled open, and down 
slides the wheat, with a musically rushing 
noise, into the grateful bin. 

To see the bins we descend again, this 
time reaching the top of the wide part of 
the building. We walk very circumspect- 
ly, in the half-light, amid a maze of beams, 
stringers, and cross-pieces of wood and 
iron. The whole interior of the elevator 
below this level is now seen to consist of 
i series of rooms, between which there is 
no communication. They are ceilingless, 
ind the only exit from them is through a 
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spout in the 
bottom. Peer 
ing over the 
edges from the narrow foot-walks, we can 
only guess how far the person would fall 
who should lose his balance, for the eve 
can not reach the bottom: it is sixty-five 
feet below, and hidden in darkness. Of 
these deep bins there are 144, some twice 
the size of others. Sometimes they are all 
full at once, and hold eight or nine hun- 
dred thousand bushels, weighing fifty 
millions of pounds, and good for over two 
hundred thousand barrels of flour. 

Yet it was not until the winter of 1840 
that the first cargo of grain was ever 
shipped from this port, and it required the 
whole winter to accumulate 4000 bushels. 
Forty years have passed, and there are 
now in Milwaukee no less than nine ele- 
vators, which have a storage capacity va- 
rying from 200,000 to 1,000,000 bushels 
each, the total capacity being 5,330,000 
bushels. They can ship over a million 
bushels a day, but can take in only about 
half as much, the grain requiring twice 
the time and trouble to go up as it does to 
come down. Every available foot of stor- 
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IEW ON THE RIVER. 


age space, I am told, was required last win- 
ter (1879-80) to accommodate the business 
here, and then there was not room enough. 

What is the reason for this large and 
steady growth against the powerful com 
petition of a great neighbor? It is found 
in the fact that Milwaukee wheat has from 


ous and honest inspection, and the grade 
No. 1, or No. 2, or any other grade marked 


as such, is known in Liverpool or Mark | 


Lane to be precisely what it is stamped. 
So trustworthy is this brand and reputa- 
tion that Milwaukee's wheat, derived from 
just the same fields as Chicago’s or Du- 
luth’s, will fetch one or two cents more 
a bushel every time. 

These elevators are almost all owned 
by railway companies, and constitute an 
important element in their power through 
out the Northwest, while at the same time 
they are a source of great strength to the 
city in its race with competitors, since the 
railway lines strive to direct all the grain 
trade to Milwaukee, cutting out Chicago 
and other rivals. 

The greatest of all these railways, whose 
existence is so vital to the city, is the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, which owns 
enough miles of track to make a road 
side tracks and all—from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Its lines ramify through the 


whole Northwest, and are to be “ pro- 


duced) (as we 

in geometry) allo 

the Northern pla 

from the Black Hills 
to Athabasca Lake W,edling this a 
to supply the Milw » elevators are thi 
Northern Pacific, t = cailway from Mia 
toba, the lines wh enter St. Paul 
Minneapolis from — akota, Nebraska, a 
Northern Iowa, th® various other ra 
ways coming eastward through Southen 
Wisconsin. In add'tion to this, the great 
Chicago and Northwestern company send 


| a powerful branch here, and help to mak 


Milwaukee a point ntermediate between 


| Kastern and We en traffic. Over 
the first been subjected to the most rigor- | 


West Wisconsit oe l come the staples 
from the Chiy a, Eau Claire, and St 
Croix regions. ree routes lead to Grex 

Bay and the 1 thern part of the State 
The Wisconsi: Jentral now extends 

clear line fron Milwaukee to Ashland, 
Lake Superior, ‘unning almost directly 
through the centve of the State, and open 
ing up a countrv rich in prospects. At 
present it is chiefly useful as a lumber 
road, but settlement upon its abundant 
lands is proceeding rapidly, and when the 


| proposed connecting link between it and 


the Northern Pacific at Duluth is made, 
it will become a second channel throug! 
which the wheat of the Upper Missom 
prairies can flow into Milwaukee’s grat 

aries. Several shorter lines have latel\ 
been opened, contributing to the cits 

prosperity ; and a route, no doubt some 
day to be built, is projected as an air-ln 

road to St. Louis, which shall take in great 
coal-fields on its way. Such a road might 
be an important accession to the manu 
facturing interests, in reducing the cost 
of fuel, which is now brought from thi 

















P oal fields of Iowa, and 
the anthracite mines 
re distant Pennsylva- 


fhese railways and the 
steam-ship lines, ths ex- 
port of wheat and lumber 

| farm produce, and im- 
port of rural supphes, have 
produced a city of solidity 
ind magnificence, which 
youmay go far and not find 
et ialled. Its broad, Nich- 
olson-paved business streets 
ave bounded for block after 
block with warehouses and 
oflices that would dc eredit 
to New York; and t ‘ere is 
probably no finer ly Jding 
in the Northwest, a *oted 
to a similar purpose than 


the new hall of th ham- 
ber of Commer sime- 
stone from home  ;iarries 


and gray Ohio sa ‘stone 
are much used in coustrue- 
tion, and ornament: ! iron 
fronts are common, !;ut the 
customary building, mate- 
rial is a brick which burns 
yellowish-white instead of 
red, the clay lacki v7 the 
iron which by oxidat un- 
der heat gives the fam 
are only one or two bk, «jings in the low- 
er part of the city structed of red 
bricks, but their hands  e effect is being 
copied somewhat by nting. Taking 
each building separate gone can not al- 
together admire the tas,» which seems to 
have dictated them (amt the same may be 
said of the more ostentatious residences in 
nany cases), yet the general effect is un- 
deniably fine. 

As for public buildings, they are not 
many nor prominent. The County Court- 
house is a handsome, dome-crowned struc- 
ture of Lake Superior brown stone en- 
sconced in trees and shrubbery ; the Post- 
oflice is a commodious building, which 
looks as if it was carved out of cheese, 
ind makes you blink for its whiteness; 
churches are hidden away among foliage 


and houses until you can’t see any one 


of them very distinetly, except the two 
vast towers of the Cathedral on the south 


side; and the beautiful tower of the wa- | 


ter-works remains about the only really 
ornamental public edifice in a city where 


inous tint. There | 
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THE COURT-HOUSE, 


nothing is disgraceful except its market, 
and that is being rebuilt. 

Milwaukee is certainly handsome, busi- 
ness-like, and healthy. It has about it an 
air of cleanliness, morally and physically, 
and an appearance of thrifty activity re- 
markable in contrast with the slatternly 
look of many large Eastern and Southern 
towns. All these things serve to make it 
a ‘‘ Cream City,” not in general tint alone, 
but créme de la créme among its prosper- 
ous sister towns in the Northwest. Yet 
it is difficult to pick out any one feature, 

and say of it, that is characteristic and 

| peculiar, something whereby a person 
might know the city if he saw it in a vi- 
sion, or was mysteriously landed in its 
midst, apart from all other towns. Bos 
/ ton has its round ‘swell fronts” and an- 
tique streets, Philadelphia its marble steps 
and solid shutters, and soon; but Milwau- 
kee has little that is peculiar, unless it be 
the universality of yellowish-white bricks, 
which is shared by nearly all the towns 
between Lake Huron and the Upper Mis- 
sissippl. 


| 
| 
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SOLDIERS HOME, 


Nor is it strange that it should be diffi- 


cult to find special peculiarities in so com- 
[ have tried 
again and again in Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Paul, Burlington, and Western 


posite and so young a town. 


other 


cities to find a type of face or a style of 
earriage different from New York or New | 


England, but found it impossible to do so. 


In a hundred years the case may be differ- | 


ent. 
York New 
two-thirds of them were born in the East. 


and 


They have brought with them the min- | 


cvled customs of all the Atlantic centres of 


civilization, and have fitted them together | 


to suit the new exigencies of the North- 
west. 
as gawky and rustic as you will find in 
any back county of the East. They have 
travelled somewhat, and seen strangers. 
Their eyes are opened, and their attention 
alert. As for the long-haired plainsmen, 
and ‘coon-skin-capped hunters, and other 
mythical characters of 


course you see no more of them, nor as 


many, as you may find on a bright day in 
the Bowery. The only bit of *‘ character” 


I ean think of to be found anywhere in | 
the city or surroundings are the few lazy 


old wood-sawyers who sit astride of their 


Now, these men and women are New | 
England transplanted ; | 


Even the rural population are not 


the ‘‘ West,” of | 
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bueks 
comfortable sidi 
the City Hall, 
take 


saw on 


long haps 


spin yarns 
Waiting 
But 
fossils are not dif 
ent from the wi 

all o 
the country ; and 
same is true of « 
ery grade of soci 
You continually 

countenances fam 
iar 


for a 


these 


even 


ing classes 


to you, feel 
impulse to rush for 
ward and claim 
old acquaintance « 
every other corne 
One house or 
front shows a tradi 
tion of Pennsylva 
nia, another suggests 
some Broadway idea 
a third adopts a yx 
eculiar bit of Bos 
tonianism, while 
fourth imitates a 
| prominent sign-board in New Orleans 
How is a chronicler to recognize anything 
as yet grown out of this composite, cos 
mopolitan growth, occurring similarly 
| in a dozen cities, to characterize any one 
| Possibly in another century the evolution 
| of circumstances will bring out some spe 
| cialty in each whereby their divergenc 
| can be perceived, 

Perhaps, nevertheless, in the case of 
Milwaukee, a distinguishing feature may 
| be found in the large grounds that sur 
| round nearly all of the private residences 
in the finer parts of the city. Fora town 
| of so large a population this matter of 
| space is accomplished in a way quite sur 
prising to an Eastern man. Several of 
| the residences, even in the heart of the 

town, occupy a whole block, or half a 
| block, and horticulture finds many en 
| thusiastie votaries. As a consequence 
| double houses and solid blocks of houses 
| flush with the’ sidewalk are very few 
| This is partly because general sentiment is 
averse to it, but chiefly because a man who 
| can afford to rent in such a block will 

prefer to find means to build for himself 
| Milwaukee is a city of homes; its people 
| own the houses and lots where they live. 
| to an extraordinary extent; and this is 








ee Of 
may 
sur 
neces 
own 
Pr of 
sur 
ul of 
* the 
If a 
en 
nee 
Ses 
few ; 
nt is } 
who 
will 
self 
ople 
live, 
is is 


aA Mans 


cy Chae ana ik 


attractive in 


from 
below Wisconsin Street, and ‘* over 
Rhine,” as up on the bluffs that over- 
The architecture of 
vhole city, also, business and _ resi- 


the azure lake. 


ce portions alike, is pleasantly varied. 
his gives the streets down town an ani- 
ued look, and up town lends that vil- 
air to the well-shaded avenues which 
delightful when 
nbined with such evidently urban ad- 
itages as good pavements and faucet 
and municipal protection. 


ivs seems doubly 


iter, gas 


Just what styles of architecture prevail it 


suld be difficult to say. The big Gre- 


cian house, with pillars in front from 


porch to cornice, the square-topped, fort- 
like brick, the pretentiously cheap Man- 
sard-roof, are all absent, as is also the gam- 
vel-roofed moss-grown home so quaintLly 


the suburbs of most New 


FOUNTAIN 
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highest to lowest—as well England towns, and which, of course, no 


one would expect to see here. 
A half-Duteh, half-English cottage style 
of house, with no end of peaks, gables, and 


surprising little points and angles, is the 





IN 


universal thing, and nine out of ten of 
these houses that sueceed one another for 
miles and miles of prettiness are painted 
slate-color. But though the houses are 
not plain, the town owes its beauty not so 
much to ornamental architecture, which 
has generally too much of the ‘‘ ginger 
bread” look about it to please a severe 
taste, as to the abundance of shade trees 
every where, and to the care which is taken 
of the grounds. In many of the streets, 
also, a wide space of sharply curbed and 
well-trimimed Jawn separates the roadway 
from the sidewalk, and often you may go 
block after block without finding a fence 
between you and the slightly elevated or 
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A PACIFIC CONTEST AT 


terraced door-yards, whose shaven green- 
sward runs continuously past a dozen 
houses with no boundary wall to inter- 
rupt. Particularly is this true of Grand 
} Avenue—a worthy rival of far-famed Eu- 
i clid Avenue in Cleveland. 
the idea that he is making his way through 
a park rather than along a public street. 
Another pleasant custom is that of pla- 
cing an ornamental gateway and round- 
the corner, where a house 
the intersection of two streets, 


This gives one 





ing steps at 


stands at 


: giving a far more imposing etfect than 
ip one would imagine. 

A Until very lately a prejudice has exist- 

ed—quite unfounded, I think—against liv- 

i ing on the bluffs that overlook the north- 

: ern half of the bay; the city consequent- 

; ly grew southward into the marshes, and 


westward up the slopes between the Me 
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THE SOLDIERS’ HOME 





nomonee and Milwaukee rivers, leay 

its northern side open. Five years ago 
Prospect Street was a grass-grown, niud 
dy lane. Now it is one of the very finest 
avenues in town, and the backs of all thi 
house lots on its eastern side run to t 
brow of the lofty bluff, at whose feet tli 
restless lake is always beating. Dow 
toward the foot of this handsome street an 
other branched off at an acute angle, 

the property owners about there boug 
and set apart the triangle inclosed as a 

tle park, which is‘now very pretty. Thy 
constructed a fountain like a pile of rocks 
there, on condition that the city should 
ways keep it running, wherein they ma¢ 
a good bargain. The peculiarity and es 
cellence of this fountain is that there is 
plenty of water in it—rushing streams 
having force and weight dash out with a 
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and wetness thoroughly refreshing, | pen or space to describe, higher than pencil 


as in the majority of fountains a} or brush can truly depict. 


tender trickling drops oniy keep the 

vork glossy, and distress one with an 

. that the affair is just on the point of 

ig up. This is much the case with 

handsome structure, intended as a 

fountain, that ornaments the park of the 
Court-house. 

The pavement runs out Prospect Street 
for more than a mile, and continues into 
4 favorite drive for five miles, with a side 
track kept in order for equestrians; and 


it was out this road that the Veteran Sol- | 


diers camped at their late reunion, and 
the beer gardens there did then—and yet 
do—a very thriving business. Five miles 
from the Post-office brings one to White- 
fish Bay, and a magnificent view of Lake 
Michigan beating upon her cliffs just as 
the salt ocean worries the headlands of 
Montauk or Navesink. 

This is out of town, though, and one 
need not go so far to watch the beauty or 
fury of the capricious lake. At the foot 
of Prospect Street the bluff has been ter- 
raced and sodded for a long distance, and 
so converted into a _ sort 
of boulevard or esplanade, 
where you may loiter and 
enjoy the fresh air. From 
this charming spot the bay 
is spread before you in a 
vast semicircle, sweeping 
from Minnewawa, the north 
point, to Nojoshing, its 
southern terminus, five 
miles distant, and leading 
the eye in front to a bound- 
less horizon. No ocean 
picture can be broader or 
more majestic; it may give 
the beholder a more impress- 
ive feeling of terrible power, 
but never will it show the 
varying and delicate touch- 
es of beauty that the spark- 
ling light waters and the 
brilliant sunshine combine 
to paint upon the surface of 
Lake Michigan. The swift 
ind shifting changes the 
clouds work in the dissolv- 
ing tints of blue and green; 
the sudden way in which 
silver and gold and the 
scarlet or rosy reflections 
f gaudy clouds are thrown 
down—all this is beyond 








The lake, in 
deed, is the great fact which confronts you 
everywhere in Milwaukee. Its azure mass 
rises as a wall to confront the view when 
ever you turn your face to the eastward, 


| filling with deep blue the arch under the 


trees at the end of every cross street. 

Having this lake always before their 
eyes, and ever supplying pure and fresh 
breezes, and having streets so broad and 
well shaded, with such an abundance of 
pleasant gardens just across the low 
fence, wherein your eyes may feast to 
your heart's content, Milwaukee hardly 
needs a park. Nevertheless, just out of 
the city, to the westward, are the hand 
some grounds of the Soldiers’ Home. 

This institution is one of the four or five 
provided by the United States govern 
ment as asylums for men in distress who 
have served creditably as volunteer sol 
diers in the Union army. They could not 
desire a more comfortable or pleasanter 
home. Itisinteresting tosaunter through 
the commodious and orderly building; to 
see how every office of the household, from 
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IN THE BEER VAULT. 


that of night-watehman to that of seull 
ion, 1S performed by men, and so well that 


a woman-hater would hue himself for 
joy. The inmates all wear the army blue, | 


and spend their time wholly in a well 
earned dolce far niente. It is enjoyable 
to watch the groups of grizzled veterans, 
with their pipes and cards, in the smoking 
room, or listen to their stories of the old 
days as they lie at full length under the 
trees, and gaze across the hazy, purple city 
to the far sun-lit lake beyond, in delicious 
and dreamy contrast to their former ac- 
tivities and hardships. <As the city ex- 
tends itself, this charming domain will ul 
timately be its real park, no doubt, for the 
Soldiers’ Home will find itself utterly 
without tenants before many more years. 
The deaths are very rapid now, and every 


year more and more of these aged and | 


searred veterans, who are now beginning 
to feel how the war shortened their lives 
by drawing too heavily on their youthful 
energies, strike their tents in this world, 
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and go into that creat 
paign of the hereafter y 
er every man marches 

sealed orders. 

L have said that the 
was the “‘one creat 
about Milwaukee. Th: 
er great fact in Milwau 
lager-beer. Probably t] 
is more widely known fo 
than for anything else 
breweries ship their del 
ble product to al! parts « 
world, and have won com 
ments for its excellence eye 
in the historie gardens of Ba 
varia. The beer business js 
a rapidly growing one, also 
as the statisties of the Cham 
ber of Commerce show, fo) 
is less than thirty vears sinc 
the first shipment was sent ti 
tempt the willing appetites o 
New-Yorkers. In 1865 o1 
about 65,000 barrels wer 
manufactured in the whol 
city, and this was regarded 
as a large amount. Novy 
there are a score of brewer 
ies, and for the year 1879 thy 
records of the collector of in 
ternal revenue show a tot 
of 548.770 barrels of beer si 
by the brewers of Milwaukee: 
showing an increase withit 
year of 122,430 barrels. In making this 
amount of beer the brewers of Milwauke: 
used ! 234,632 bushels of barley, equivalent 
to 1,509,017 bushels of malt, and 1,097.54 
pounds of hops, and realized for the prod 
uct, at the wholesale price, the sum ot 
$4,938,930. Still they find it necessary t 
continue enlarging their facilities, so wid 
spread has become the demand for this fa 
vorite beverage. The barley is gathered 
from the entire Northwest, and even from 
California. 

The beer is made from very careful 
selected materials, and by men of the most 
approved experience in brewing. — E> 
treme care is taken in every detail of th 
work from beginning to end, and finally 
no beer is allowed to leave the cellars un 
til it is at least five months old; whereas 
many brewers, particularly in the East 
sell their product only three or fow 
months after it is made. It has bee 


asserted that there is a difference in tlu 


water, or the air, or some other natura 
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reumstanee, Which makes 
beer west of the Alleghanies 
superior to that manufactured 
m the Eastern slope; but Mil 
waukee men say this is erro 
neous, and that it is all a ques 
tion of better knowledge and 
extraordinary caution in re 
spect to all parts of the brew 


ng process, and the age which 


the beverage is permitted to 
attain before it is sold. 
No doubt the success of Mil- 
vaukee lager is a result of the 
demand for very beer which 
rifen from the fact that this community 
ontains so many Germans who are both 
judges and lovers of beer. Out of the 
116,000 people in the city, over 60,000 are 
of that nationality. It is said that in the 


eood has 


Second Ward, the northwestern corner of 


the town, there is not a single American, 
French, or Irish family. Whether this 
sso or not, it is certain one sees none but 
(cerman faces, reads German signs, hears 
leutonie speech, and catches all the fla- 
vor of the Father-land underneath an un 
nistakably American crust. Any one 


SUMMER NIGHT 


KEE 


IN A MILWAUKEE BEER GARDEN 


can understand what is meant by this 
| last phrase if he goes to the railway sta 
| tion and marks the 
crowds of immigrants that daily pour in 
Then let 


ride 


the appearance of 
there, fresh from the voyage. 

Walnut Street car, 
The faces are the 


him take a and 
through the west side 
| same; the dress is only slightly different ; 
but there is an entire change, hard to de 
fine, in the sentiment of all that the late 
immigrant says and does. 
There being so many Germans and so 
much good beer, those out-door pleasure 
parks so dear to the German mind are in 
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great number and handsomely appointed. 
Milwaukee quite emulates Cincinnati in 
this respect. They are pretty places, being 
laid out with well-shaded walks, parterres 
of flowers, rustic colonnades, rock-work, 
fountains, and all the other accessories of 
landscape gardening on a miniature scale. 
There are also bowling-alleys and billiard 
saloons attached, and in the middle stands 
a concert hall, where a band discourses 


AN 
CHAPTER IX. 


“Manners—not what, but how. Manners are 
happy ways of doing things; each once a stroke of 
cenius or of love—now repeated and hardened into 
usage. Manners require time; nothing is more vul- 
gar than haste.””—EMErson. 


\ ADAME MOREAU was a French- | 


woman, small and old, with a thin 
shrewd face and large features. She 
wore a plain black satin gown, the nar- 
row skirt gathered in the old-fashioned 
style, and falling straight to the floor; the 
waist of the gown, fastened behind, was 
in front plaited into a long rounded point. 
Broad ruffles of fine’ lace shielded her 
throat and hands, and her cap, garnished 
with violet velvet, was trimmed with the 
same delicate fabric. She was never a 
handsome woman even in youth, and 
she was now seventy-five years of age; 
yet she was charming. 

She rose, kissed the young girl lightly 
on each cheek, and said a few words of 
welcome. Her manner was affectionate, 
but impersonal. She never took fancies; 
but neither did she take dislikes. That 
her young ladies were all charming 
young persons Was an axiom never allow- 
ed to be brought into question; that they 
were simply and gracefully feminine was 


with equal firmness established. Other | 


schools of modern and American origin 
might make a feature of public examina- 
tions, with questions by bearded professors 
from boys’ colleges; but the establishment 
of Madame Moreau knew nothing of such 
innovations. The Frenchwoman’s idea 
was not a bad one; good or bad, it was in- 
flexible. She was a woman of marked 
character, and may be said to have accom- 
plished much good in a mannerless gen- 
eration and land. Thoroughly French, 
she was respected and loved by all her 
American scholars; and it will be long 
ere her name and memory fade away. 
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music to the crowd. Two of the | 
of these gardens are on the high 
over in the Second Ward, but the 1 
ity of them are up the river, where a 
steamer runs, and plenty of row-boat 
handy for pleasuring. When ther 
set programme, and good music m 
expected, a very respectable crowd o{ 
Germans and Americans will be fi 
gathered at the gardens. 





N E. 


Miss Vanhorn did not come to se 


| niece until a week had passed. A 


had been assigned to the lowest Fren 
class among the children, had taken 
first singing lesson from one Italian, fat 
| rosy, and smiling, and her first. Italiay 

lesson from another, lean, old, and soiled 
had learned to answer questions in the Mo i 
reau French, and to talk a little, as wel] 
as to comprehend the fact that her clothes 
were remarkable, and that she herself was 
considered an oddity, when one morning 
| Tante sent word that she was to come 
| down to the drawing-room to see a visitor 

The visitor was an old woman with 
black eyes, a black wig, shining fals 
teeth, a Roman nose, and a high colo: 
(which was, however, natural), and she 
was talking to Tante, who, with her own 
soft gray hair, and teeth which if false did 
not appear so, looked charmingly real be 
side her. Miss Vanhorn was short and 
stout; she was muffled in an India shaw], 
and upon her hands were a pair of cream 
colored kid gloves much too large for her, 
so that when she fumbled, as she did every 
few moments, in an embroidered bag for 
aromatic seeds coated with sugar, she had 
| much difficulty in finding them, owing to 
the empty wrinkled ends of the glove a 
fingers. She lifted a gold-rimmed eye j 
glass to her eyes as Anne entered, and 
coolly inspected her. 

‘*Dear me! dear me!” she said. Then, 4 
| in execrable French, *‘ What can be done 
with such a young savage as this ?” 

‘‘How do you do, aunt?” said Anne, 
using the conventional words with a : 
slight tremor in her voice. This was thi 
woman who had brought up her mother 
her dear, unremembered mother. 

‘** Grandaunt,” said Miss Vanhorn, tart- 
ly. ‘‘Sit down; I can not bear to have 
people standing in front of me. How old 
are you?” 
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im seventeen, grandaunt.” itself as for grace of carriage,” replied 
s Vanhorn let her eyeglass drop, | Tante. ‘* Miss Douglas has a type of fig 
roaned. ‘*Can anything be done ure rare among American girls.” 
her 7’ she asked, closing her eyes ‘*T should say so, indeed!” groaned the 
, and turning toward Tante, while | other, shaking her head gloomily, still 
voluntarily blinded. 

‘But none the less beautiful in its 
way,’ continued Tante, unmoved. ‘It 


flushed crimson, not so much from 
ticism as the unkindness. 
Oh yes,” said Tante, taking the oppor 


given by the closed eyes to pat the | is the Greek type.” 
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“DEAR ME! WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH SUCH A YOUNG SAV 


young girl’s hand eneouragingly. ‘‘Miss| ‘* lam notacquainted with any Greeks,” 
Douglas is very intelligent; and she has a | replied Miss Vanhorn. 

Signor Belzini | ‘* You are still as devoted as ever to the 

| beautiful and refined study of plant life, 
dear madame,” pursued Tante, changing 


fine mezzo-soprano voice. 
is much pleased with it. It would be 
well, also, I think, if you would allow 
her to take a few dancing lessons.” 

“She will have no occasion for dan- 
cing,” answered Miss Vanhorn, still with 


her eyes closed. | 
‘Tt was not so much for the dancing | bloom again upon the rural slopes of 


the current of conversation. ‘‘ How de- 
| lightful to have a young relative to assist 
you, with the fresh and ardent interest 
| belonging to her age, when the flowers 
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Haarderwyck!’ As Tante said this, she 


looked off dreamily into space, as if she | 


saw aunt and niece wandering together 
through groves of allegorical flowers. 

** She is not likely to see Haarderwyck,” 
Then, after a 
a pause which Tante did 
she peered at Anne with half 
open eyes, and asked, abruptly, ** Do you, 


answered Miss Vanhorn. 
moment's pause 
not break 


then, know anything of botany 

Tante made a slight motion with her 
delicate withered old hand. But Anne 
did not comprehend her, and answered, 
honestly, ‘* No, grandaunt, I do not.” 

‘Bah! said Miss Vanhorn; **I might 
have known without the asking. Make 
what you can of her, madame. I will 
pay your bill for one year: no longer. 
But no nonsense, no extras, mind that.” 


Again she sought a caraway seed, pursu 
ing it vindictively along the bottom of 
her bag, and losing it at the last, after all. 

‘As regards wardrobe, I would advise 
some few changes,” said Tante, smoothly. 
It is one of my axioms that pupils study 
to greater advantage when their thoughts | 
are not disturbed by deficiencies in dress. 
Conformity to our simple standard is | 
therefore desirable.” 


‘It may be desirable; it is not always, 
on that account, attainable,” answered 
Miss Vanhorn, conveying a finally caught 
seed to her mouth, dropping it at the last 
moment, and carefully and firmly biting 
the seam of the glove finger in its place. 

‘*Purchases are made for the pupils | 
with discretion by one of our most expe | 
rienced teachers,” continued Tante. | 

| 


‘Glad to hear it,” said her visitor, re 
leasing the glove finger, and pretending | 
to chew the seed which was not there. 

‘But I do not need anything, Tante,” 
interposed Anne, the deep color deepen 
ing in her cheeks. 

‘So much the better,” 
aunt, dryly, ‘* 
ing.” 


said her grand 
since you will have noth- 


She went away soon afterward some- 
what placated, owing to skillful reminis 


cences of a favorite cousin, who, it seemed, 
had been one of Tante’s ** dearest pupils” 
in times past; “‘a true Vanhorn, worthy 
of her Knickerbocker blood.” ~The word | 
‘* Neeker-bo-ker,” delicately comprehend- | 
ed, applied, and, what was more impor- 
tant still, limited, was one of Tante’s most | 
telling achievements—a shibboleth. She | 
knew all the old Dutch names, and re- 
membered their intermarriages; she was | 


acquainted with the peculiar flavor o{ 
guenot descent; she comprehended t| 
pecial aristocracy of Tory families, \ 


| original property had been contiseat 


| muster. 


|} all disturbed by Miss Vanhorn’s refusal 
} . 
| ordered a simple cloak and bonnet fo) 


| girl, being young, felt their glances; as : 


| to open her grammar. 


| tub, and a piano placed against it. 


a raw republic under George Was] 
ton. Ah! skillful old Tante, what a < 
eral you would have made! 

Anne Douglas, the new pupil, was 
left to face the school with her island 
made gowns, and what courage she « 
Fortunately the gowns 
black and severely plain. Tante, not 


Sa 


her through an inexpensive French chan 
nel, so that in the street she passed wn 
marked; but, in the house, every-day lifi 
required more courage than scaling 4 
wall. Girls are not brutal, like boys, but 
their light wit is pitiless. The Souther 
pupils, provided generously with money 
in the lavish old-time Southern way, thi 
day scholars, dressed with the exquisiti 
simplicity of Northern school-girls of good 
family, glanced with amusement at the at 
tire of this girl from the Northwest. This 


refuge, she threw herself into her studies 
with double energy, and gaining couti 
dence respecting what she had been afraid 
was her island patois, she advanced so 
rapidly in the French classes that she 
passed from the lowest to the highest, and 
was publicly congratulated by Tante her 
self. In Italian her progress was mon 
slow. Her companion, in the class of two, 
was a beautiful dark-eyed Southern girl, 
who read musically, but seldom deigned 
The forlorn, soil 
ed old exile to whom, with unconscious 
irony, the bath-room had been assigned 
for recitations in the crowded house, re 
garded this pupil with mixed admiration 
and despair. Her remarks on Mary Stuart, 


| represented by Alfieri, were nicely calcu 


lated to rouse him to patriotie fury, and 
then, when the old man burst forth in a 
torrent of excited words, she would raise 
her soft eyes in surprise, and inquire if he 
was ill. The two girls sat on the bath 
tub, which was decorously covered over 
and cushioned; ‘the exile had a chair for 
dignity’s sake. Above, in a correspond 
ing room, a screen was drawn around the 
Here, 
all day long, another exile, a German mu- 
sic-master, with little gold rings in his 
ears, gave piano lessons, and Anne was 
one of his pupils. To Signor Belzini, the 
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teacher of vocal music, the drawing-room 
itself was assigned. He was a prosperous 
and smiling Italian, who had a habit of 
pringing pieces of pink cream candy with 
him, and arranging them in a row on the 
piano for his own refreshment after each 
song. There was an atmosphere of per- 
fume and mystery about Belzini. It was 
whispered that he knew the leading opera- 
singers, even taking supper with them 
sometimes after the opera. The pupils 
exhausted their imaginations in picturing 
to each other the probable poetry and ro- 
mance of these occasions. 

Belzini was a musical trick-master; but 
he was not ignorant. When Anne came 
to take her first lesson, he smiled effusive- 
ly, as usual, took a piece of candy, and, 
while enjoying it, asked if she could read 
notes, and gave her the ‘‘ Drinking Song” 
from Lucrezia Borgia as a trial. Anne 
sang it correctly without accompaniment, 
but slowly and solemnly as a dead march. 
It is probable that ‘‘Il Segreto” never 
heard itself so sung before or since. Bel- 
zini was walking up and down with his 
plump hands behind him. 

‘“You have never heard it sung?” he 
said. 

“No,” replied Anne. 

“Sing something else, then. Some- 
thing you like yourself.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Anne sang 
an island ballad in the voyageur patois. 

“May I ask who has taught you, made- 
moiselle ?” 

‘“My father,” said the pupil, with a 
slight tremor in her voice. 

‘He must be a cultivated musician, al- 
though of the German school,” said Bel- 
zini, seating himself at the piano and run- 
ning his white fingers over the keys. 
‘Try these scales.” 

It was soon understood that “‘ the isl- 
ander” could sing as well as study. Tol- 
erance was therefore accorded to her. But 
not much more. It is only in ‘‘ books for 
the young” that poorly elad girls are 
found leading whole schools by the mere 
power of intellectual or moral suprem- 
acy. The emotional type of boarding- 
school, also, is seldom seen in cities; its 
home is amid the dead lethargy of a win- 
ter-bound country village. 

The great event in the opening of Anne’s 
school life was her first opera. Tante, 
not at all blinded by the country garb 
and silence of the new pupil, had written 
her name with her own hand upon the 
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opera list for the winter, without consult- 
ing Miss Vanhorn, who would, however, 
pay for it in the end, as she would also 
pay for the drawing and dancing lessons 
ordered by the same autocratic command. 
For it was one of Tante’s rules to culti- 
vate every talent of the purely agreeable 
and decorative order which her pupils 
possessed; she bathed them as the pho- 
tographer bathes his shadowy plate, bring- 
ing out and ‘‘setting,” as it were, as deep- 
ly as possible, their colors, whatever they 
happened to be. Tante always attended 
the opera in person. Preceded by the 
usher, the old Frenchwoman glided down 
the awkward central aisle of the Academy 
of Music, with her inimitable step, clad in 
her narrow satin gown and all her laces, 
well aware that tongues in every direc- 
tion were saying: ‘‘ There is Madame Mo- 
reau at the head of her school, as usual. 
What a wonderful old lady she is!” 
While the pupils were filing into their 
places, Tante remained in the aisle fan- 
ning herself majestically, and surveying 
them with a benignant smile. When all 
were seated, with a graceful little bend 
she glided into her place at the end, the 
motion of sitting down and the bend fused 
into one in a manner known only to her- 
self. 

Anne’s strong idealism, shown in her 
vivid although mistaken conceptions of 
Shakspeare’s women, was now turned into 
the channel of opera music. After hear- 
ing several operas, she threw herself into 
her Italian songs with so much fervor 
that Belzini sat aghast; this was not the 
manner in which demoiselles of private 
life should sing. Tante, passing one day 
(by the merest chance, of course) through 
the drawing-room while Anne was sing- 
ing, paused a moment to listen. ‘‘Ma 
fille,” she said, when the song was ended, 
tapping Anne’s shoulder affably, ‘‘ give 
no more expression to the Italian words 
you sing than to the syllables of your 
scales. Interpretations are not required.” 
The old Frenchwoman always put down 
with iron hand what she called the pre- 
dominant tendency toward too great free- 
dom—sensationalism--in young girls. She 
spent her life in a constant struggle with 
the American ‘‘ jeune fille.” 

During this time Rast wrote regularly ; 
but his letters, not being autliorized by 
Miss Vanhorn, Anne’s guardian, passed 
first through the hands of one of the 
teachers, and the knowledge of this inspec- 
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tion naturally dulled the youth’s pen. 
But Anne’s letters to him passed the same 
ordeal without change in word or in spirit. 
Miss Lois and Dr. Gaston wrote once a 
week; Pére Michaux contented himself 
with postscripts added to the long, badly 
spelled, but elaborately worded epistles 
with which Mademoiselle Tita favored 
her elder sister. It was evident to Anne 
that Miss Lois was having a severe winter. 

The second event in Anne’s school life 
was the gaining of a friend. 

At first it was but a musical companion. 
Helen Lorrington lived not far from the 
school; she was one of Tante’s old schol- 
ars, and this Napoleon of teachers espe- 
cially liked this pupil, who was modelled 
after her own heart. Helen held what 
may be called a woman’s most untram- 
melled position in life, namely, that of a 
young widow, protected but not controll- 
ed, rich, beautiful, and without children. 
She was also heir to the estate of an ec- 
centric grandfather, who detested her, yet 
would not allow his money to go to any 
collateral branch. He detested her be- 
cause her father was a Spaniard, whose 
dark eyes had so reprehensibly fascinated 
his little Dutch daughter that she had un- 
expectedly plucked up courage to marry 
in spite of the paternal prohibition, and 
not only that, but to be very happy also 
during the short portion of life allotted to 
her afterward. The young Spanish hus- 
band, with an unaccountable indifference 
to the wealth for which he was supposed 
to have plotted so perseveringly, was pu- 
sillanimous enough to die soon afterward, 
leaving only one little pale-faced child, a 
puny girl, to inherit the money. The 
baby Helen had never possessed the dim- 
ples and rose tints that make the beauty 
of childhood; the girl Helen had not the 
rounded curves and peach-like bloom that 
inake the beauty of youth. At seventeen 
she was what she was now; therefore at 
seventeen she was old. At twenty-seven 
she was what she was then; therefore at 
twenty-seven she was young. 

She was tall, and extremely, marvel- 
lously slender ; yet her bones were so 
small that there were no angles visible in 
all her graceful length. She was a long 
woman; her arms were long, her throat 
was long, her eyes and face were long. 
Her form, slight enough for a spirit, was as 
natural as the swaying grasses on a hill- 
side. She was as flexible as aribbon. Her 
beauties were a regally poised little head, 





a delicately cut profile, and a remarkaly]o 
length of hair; her peculiarities, the coloy 
of this hair, the color of her skin, and the 
narrowness of her eyes. The hue of hep 
hair was called flaxen; but it was moro 
than that. It was the color of bleached 
straw. There was not a trace of gold in 
it, nor did it ever shine, but hung, when 
unbound, a soft even mass straight down 
below the knee. It was very thick, but 
so fine that it was manageable ; it was 
never rough, because there were no short 
locks. The complexion which accompa- 
nied this hair was white, with an under 
tint of ivory. There are skins with un- 
der-tints of pink, of blue, and of brown: 
but this was different in that it shaded off 
into cream, without any indication of 
these hues. This soft ivory-color gave a 
shade of fuller richness to the slender 
straw-haired woman—an effect increased 
by the hue of the eyes, when visible under 
the long light lashes. For Helen’s eyes 
were of a bright dark unexpected brown. 
The eyes were so long and narrow, how- 
ever, that generally only a line of bright 
brown looked at you when you met their 
gaze. Small features, narrow cheeks, 
delicate lips, and little milk-white teeth, 
like a child’s, completed this face which 
never had a red tint, even the lips being 
but faintly colored. There were many 
men who, seeing Helen Lorrington for 
the first time, thought her exquisitely 
beautiful; there were others who, seeing 
her for the first time, thought her singu- 
larly ugly. The second time, there was 
never a question. Her grandfather called 
her an albino; but he was nearly blind, 
and could only see the color of her hair. 
He could not see the strong brown light 
of her eyes, or the soft ivory complexion, 
which never changed in the wind, the 
heat, or the cold. 

Mrs. Lorrington was always dressed 
richly, but after a fashion of her own. 
Instead of disguising the slenderness of 
her form, she intensified it ; instead of 
contrasting hues, she often wore amber 
tints like her hair. Amid all her silks, 
jewels, and laces, there was always su- 
preme her own personality, which re- 
duced her costumes to what, after all, cos- 
tumes should be, merely the subordinate 
coverings of a beautiful woman. 

Helen had a clear, flute-like voice, with 
few low notes, and a remarkably high 
range. She continued her lessons with 
Belzini whenever she was in the city, 
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more in order that he might transpose 
her songs for her than for any instruc- 
tion he could now bestow. She was an 
old pupil of his, and the sentimental Ital- 
ian adored her; this adoration, however, 
did not prevent him from being very 
comfortable at home with his portly wife. 
One morning Helen, coming in for a mo- 
ment to leave a new song, found Anne at 
the piano taking her lesson. Belzini, al- 
ways anxious to please his fair-haired di- 
vinity, motioned to her to stay and listen. 
Anne’s rich voice pleased her ears; but 
she had heard rich voices before. What 
held her attention now was the girl her- 
self. For although Helen was a marvel 
of self-belief, although she made her own 
peculiar beauty an object of worship, and 
was so saturated with knowledge of her- 
self that she could not take an attitude 
which did not become her, she yet pos- 
sessed a comprehension of other types of 
beauty, and had, if not an admiration for, 
at least a curiosity about, them. In Anne 
she recognized at once what Tante had 
also recognized—unfolding beauty of an 
unfamiliar type, the curves of a nobly 
shaped form hidden under an ugly gown, 
above the round white throat a beautiful 
head, and a singularly young face shad- 
owed by a thoughtfulness which was very 
grave and impersonal when compared 
with the usual light, self-centred expres- 
sions of young girls’ faces. At once 
Helen’s artistic eye had Anne before her, 
robed in fit attire; in imagination she 
dressed her slowly from head to foot as 
the song went on, and was considering 
the question of jewels when the music 
ceased, and Belzini was turning toward 
her. 

‘‘T hope I may become better acquaint- 
ed with this rich voice,” she said, coming 
back gracefully to the present. ‘‘ May I 
introduce myself? I should like to try 
a duet with you, if you will allow me, 
Miss—” 

*Douglas,” said Belzini; ‘‘and this, 
mademoiselle, is Mrs. Lorrington.” 

Such was the beginning. 

In addition to Helen’s fancy for Anne’s 
fair grave face, the young girl’s voice 
proved a firmer support for her high so- 
prano than it had ever obtained. Her 
own circle in society and the music class- 
es had been searched in vain more than 
once. For she needed a soprano, not a 
contralto. And as soprani are particu- 


been any lasting co-operation. Anne, 
however, cheerfully sang whatever Bel- 
zini put before her, remained admiringly 
silent while Helen executed the rapid 
runs and trills with which she always 
decorated her part, and then, when the 
mezzo was needed again, gave her full 
voice willingly, supporting the other as 
the notes of an organ meet and support 
a flute after its solo. 

Belzini was in eestasies; he sat up all 
night to copy music for them. He said, 
anxiously, to Helen: ‘‘And the young 
girl? You like her, do you not? Such 
a voice for you!” 

‘**But Ican not exactly buy young girls, 
can I?” said Mrs. Lorrington, smiling. 

More and more, however, each day she 
liked ‘‘the young girl” for herself alone. 
She was an original, of course; almost an 
aboriginal; for she told the truth exactly 
upon all occasions, appropriate or inappro- 
priate, and she had convictions. She was 
not aware, apparently, of the old-fashioned 
and cumbrous appearance of these last- 
named articles of mental furniture. But 
the real secret of Helen’s liking lay in the 
fact that Anne admired her, and was at 
the same time neither envious nor jea- 
lous, and from her youth she had been 
troubled by the sure development of these 
two feelings, sooner or later, in all her 
girl companions. In truth, Helen’s lot 
was enviable; and also, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, she had a skill 
in provoking jealousy. She was the spoil- 
ed child of fortune. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that those of her own sex and 
age seldom enjoyed being with her: the 
contrast was too great. Helen was, be- 
sides, the very queen of Whim. 

The queenof Whim! By nature; which 
means that she had a highly developed 
imagination. By the life she had led, hav- 
ing never, save for the six short months of 
her husband's adoring rule, been under the 
control, or even advice, of anyman. For 
whim can be thoroughly developed only 
in feminine households: it is essentially 
feminine. And Helen had been brought up 
bya maiden aunt, wholivedalone. Aman, 
however mild, demands in a home at least 
a pretense of fixed hours and regularity ; 
only a household of women is capable of 
no regularity at all, of changing the seri- 
ous dinner hour capriciously, and even 
giving up dinner altogether. Only a 
household of women has sudden inspira- 
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the hour; brings forth sudden ideas as to 
changes of route while actually on the 
way, and a going southward instead of 
westward, with a total indifference to sup- 
per. Helen’s present whim was Anne. 

‘*T want you to spend part of the holi- 
days with me,” she said, a few days before 
Christmas. ‘‘Come on Monday, and stay 
over New-Year’s Day.” 

‘Oh, I can not,” said Anne, startled. 

“Why not? Tante will consent if I 
ask her; she always does. Do you love 
this crowded house so much that you can 
not leave it ?” 

“Tt is not that. But—” 

‘But you are shy. But Miss Vanhorn 
might not like it. Youdo not know Aunt 
Margaretta. You have no silk gown. 
Now let me talk. I will write to Miss 
Vanhorn. Aunt Margaretta is as gentle 
as a dove. I am bold enough for two. 
And the silk dress shall come from me.” 

**T could not take that, Mrs. Lorring- 
ton.” 

‘* Because you are proud ?” 

‘‘No; but because I would rather not. 
It would be too great an obligation.” 

‘* You repay me by your voice a thou- 
sandfold, Anne. I have never had the 
right voice for mine until now; and there- 
fore the obligation is on my side. I do 
not speak of the pleasure your visit will 
give me, because I hope to make that mu- 
tual. Butsaynomore. LIintend to have 
my way.” 

And she had her way. ‘I have always 
detested Miss Vanhorn, with her caraway 
seeds, and her malice,” she explained to 
Tante. ‘‘Much as I like Anne for herself 
alone, it will be delicious also to annoy 
the old dragon by bringing into notice 
this unknown niece whom she is hiding 
here so carefully. Now confess, Tante, 
that it will be delicious.” 

Tante shook her head reprovingly. 
3ut she herself was in her heart by no 
means fond. of Miss Vanhorn; she had 
had more than one battle royal with that 
venerable Knickerbocker, which had test- 
ed even her celebrated suavity. 

Helen’s note was as follows: 


‘*DEAR Miss VANHORN,—I very much 
wish to persuade your charming niece, 
Miss Douglas, to spend a portion of the 
holidays with me. Her voice is marvel- 
lously sweet, and Aunt Margaretta is 
most anxious to hear it; while J am de- 
sirous to have her in my own home, even 





if but for a few days, in order that I m; Ly 
learn more of her truly admirable qual 
ities, which she inherits, no doubt, from 
your family. 

“IT trust you will add your consent to 
Tante’s, already willingly bestowed, and 
make me thereby still more your obliged 
friend, 

‘* HELEN ROOSBROECK LORRINGTON,” 


The obliged friend had the following 
answer: 


‘Miss Vanhorn presents her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Lorrington, with thanks 
for her note, which, however, was an un- 
necessary attention, Miss Vanhorn claim 
ing no authority over the movements of 
Anne Douglas (whose relationship to her 
is remote), beyond a due respect for thi 
rules of the institution where she has been 
placed. Miss Vanhorn is gratified to learn 
that Miss Douglas’s voice is already of 
practice il use to her, and has the honor of 
remaining Mrs. Lorrington’s obliged and 
humble servant. 

“ MADISON SQUARE, Tuesday.” 


Tears sprang to Anne’s eyes when Hel 
showed her this note. 

‘Why do you care? She was always 
a dragon ; forget her. Now, Anne, re- 
member that it is all understood, and the 
carriage will come for you on Monday.” 
Then, seeing the face before her still irres- 
olute, she added: ‘‘If you are to have pu- 
pils, some of them may be like me. You 
ought, therefore, to learn how to manage 
me, you know.” 

‘* You are right,” said Anne, seriously. 
‘Tt is strange how little confidence I feel.” 

Helen, looking at her as she stood there 
in her island gown, coarse shoes, and old- 
fashioned collar, did not think it strange 
at all, but wondered, as she had wondered 
a hundred times before, why it was that 
this girl did not think of herself and her 
own appearance. ‘‘x\nd you must let me 
have my way, too, about something for 
you to wear,” she added. 

‘It shall be as you wish, Helen. It 
can not be otherwise, I suppose, if I go to 
you. But—I hope the time will come 
when I can do something for you.” 

‘* Never fear; it will. I feel it instinct- 
ively. You will either save my life or 
take it—one or the other; but I am not 
sure which.” 

Monday came; and after her lonely 
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Christmas, Anne was glad to step into 
Miss Teller’s carriage, and be taken to the 
home on the Avenue. The cordial wel- 
eome she received there was delightful to 

her, the luxury novel. She enjoyed ev- 

erything simply and sincerely, from the 

late breakfast in the small warm break- 

fast-room, from which the raw light of 

the winter morning was carefully exclud- 

ed, to the chat with Helen over the dress- 

ing-room fire late at night, when all the 

house was still. Helen’s aunt, Miss Tell- 

er, was a thin, light-eyed person of fifty- 

five years of age. Richly dressed, very 

tall, with a back as immovable and erect as 

though made of steel, a majestic Roman 

nose, and a tower of blonde lace on her 
head, she was a personage of imposing as- 

pect, but in reality as mild as a sheep. 

‘“Yes, my dear,” she said, when Anne 
noticed the tinted light in the breakfast- 
room; ‘‘I take great care about light, 
which I consider an influence in our 
households too much neglected. The hid- 
eous white glare in most American break- 
fast-rooms on snowy winter mornings has 
often made me shudder when I have been 
visiting my friends ; only the extremely 
vigorous can enjoy this sharp contact with 
the new day. Then the esthetic effect: 
children are always homely when the teeth 
are changing and the shoulder- blades 
prominent; and who wishes to see, besides, 
each freckle and imperfection upon the 
countenances of those he loves? I have 
observed, too, that even morning prayer, 
as a family observance, fails to counteract 
the influence of this painful light. For 
if as you kneel you cover your face with 
your hands, the glare will be doubly un- 
bearable when you remove them; and if 
you do not cover your brow, you will in- 
evitably blink. Those who do not close 
their eyes at all are the most comfortable, 
but I trust we would all prefer to suffer 
rather than be guilty of such irreverence.” 

‘‘Now that is Aunt Gretta exactly,” 
said Helen, as Miss Teller left the room. 
‘*When you are once accustomed to her 
height and blonde caps, you will find her 
soft as a down coverlet.” 

Here Miss Teller returned. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said, anxiously, addressing Anne, ‘‘as 
to soap for the hands—what kind do you 
prefer ?” 

‘*Anne’s hands are beautiful, and she 
will have the white soap in the second box 
on the first shelf of the store-room—the 


said Helen, taking one of the young girl’s 
hands, and spreading out the firm taper fin- 
gers. ‘‘See her wrists! Now my wrists 
are small too, but then there is nothing 
but wrist all the way up.” 

‘*My dear, your arms have been much 
admired,” said Miss Margaretta, with a 
shade of bewilderment in her voice. 

‘** Yes, because I choose they shall be. 
But when I spoke of Anne’s hands, I spoke 
artistically, aunt.” 

‘**Do you expect Mr. Blum to-day?” said 
Miss Teller. 

“Oh no,” said Helen, smiling. ‘* Mr. 
Blum, Anne, is a poor artist whom Aunt 
Gretta is cruel enough to dislike.” 

‘*Not on account of his poverty,” said 
Miss Margaretta, ‘‘ but on account of my 
having half-brothers, with large families, 
all with weak lungs, taking cold, I may 
say, at a breath—a mere breath; and Mr. 
Blum insists upon coming here without 
overshoes when there has been a thaw, 
and sitting all the evening in wet boots 
(which naturally makes me think of my 
brothers’ weak families), to say nothing 
of the damp and wrinkled condition in 
which his hose must necessarily be.” 

‘*Well, Mr. Blum is not coming. But 
Mr. Heathcote is.” 

*S a”? 

** And Mr. Dexter may.” 

‘*T am always glad to see Mr. Dexter,” 
said Aunt Margaretta. 

Mr. Heathcote did not come; Mr. Dexter 
did. But Anne was driving with Miss 
Teller, and missed the visit. 

‘“A remarkable man,” said the elder 
lady, as they sat at the dinner table in the 
soft radiance of wax lights. 

‘*You mean Mr. Blum?” said Helen. 
‘*This straw-colored jelly exactly matches 
me, Anne.” 

‘‘T mean Mr. Dexter,” said Miss Teller, 
nodding her Roman head impressively. 
‘*Sent through college by the bounty of a 
relative (who died immediately afterward, 
in the most reprehensible way, leaving 
him absolutely nothing), Gregory Dexter, 
at thirty-eight, is to-day a man of modern 
and distinct importance. Handsome— 
you do not contradict me there, Helen ?” 

‘**No, aunt.” 

‘* Handsome,” repeated Miss Teller, tri- 
umphantly, ‘successful, moral, kind-heart- 
ed, and rich—what would you have more ? 
I ask you, Miss Douglas, what would you 
have more ?” 
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rose; not the heliotrope, which is mine,” 





‘* Nothing,” said Helen. ‘‘ Anne has 
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told me—nothing. Long live Gregory 
Dexter! And I feel sure, too, that he will 
outlive us all. Ishall gofirst. You will 
see. lIalways wanted to be first in every- 
thing—even the grave.” 

‘*My dear!” said Miss Margaretta. 

‘* Well, aunt, now would you like to be 
last? Think how lonely you would be. 
Besides, all the best places would be taken, 
too,” said Helen, in business-like tones, 
taking a spray of heliotrope from the vase 
before her. 

New-Year’s Day was, in the eyes of Mar- 
garetta Teller, a solemn festival; thought 
was given to it in June, preparation for 
it began in September. Many a call was 
made at the house on that day which nei- 
ther Miss Margaretta, nor her niece, Mrs. 
Lorrington, attracted, but rather the old- 
time dishes and the old-time punch on 
their dining-room table. Old men with 
gouty feet, amateur antiquarians of mild 
but obstinate aspect, to whom Helen was 
‘‘a slip of a girl,” and Miss Margaretta a 
half-way person of no interest, called reg- 
ularly on the old Dutch holiday, and 
tasted this New-Year’s punch. They cher- 
ished the idea that they were thus main- 
taining the ‘‘ solid old customs,” and they 
spoke to each other in moist, husky under- 
tones when they met in the hall. as much 





as to say, ‘‘Ah, ah! you here? That’s 
right—that’s right. A barrier, sir—a bar- 


rier against modern innovation!” 

Helen had several friends besides Anne 
to assist her in receiving, and the young 
island girl remained, therefore, more or 
less unnoticed, owing to her lack of the 
ready, graceful smiles and phrases which 
are the current coin of New-Year’s Day. 
She passed rapidly through the different 
phases of timidity, bewilderment, and fa- 
tigue; and then, when more accustomed 
to the scene, she regained her composure, 
and even began to feel amused. She 
ceased hiding behind the others; she 
learned to repeat the same answers to the 
same questions without caring for their 
inanity; she gave up trying to distinguish 
names, and (like the others) massed all 
callers into a constantly arriving repeti- 
tion of the same person, who was to be 
treated with a cordiality as impersonal as 
it was glittering. She tried to select Mr. 
Dexter, and at length decided that he was 
a certain person standing near Helen—a 
man with brown hair and eyes; but she 
was not sure, and Helen's manner betray- 
ed nothing. 





‘The fatiguing day was over at last, and 
then followed an hour or two of compar- 
ative quiet; the few familiar guests who 
remained were glad to sink down in easy. 
chairs, and enjoy connected sentences 
again. The faces of the ladies showed 
fine lines extending from the nostril to 
the chin; the muscles that had smiled so 
much were weary. 

And now Anne discovered Gregory 
Dexter; and he was not the person she 
had selected. Mr. Dexter was a tail, 
broad-shouldered man of thirty-eight years 
of age, with an appearance of persistent 
vigor in his bearing, and a look of deter- 
mination in his strong, squarely cut jaw 
and chin. His face was rather short, with 
good features and clear gray eyes, which 
met the gazer calmly ; and there was 
about him that air of self-reliance which 
does not irritate in a large strong man, 
any more than imperiousness in a beauti- 
ful woman. 

The person with brown eyes proved to 
be Mr. Heathcote. He seemed indolent, 
and contributed but few words to the gen- 
eral treasury of conversation. 

Mr. Blum was present also; but on this 
occasion he wore the peculiarly new, 
shining, patent-leather boots dear to the 
hearts of his countrymen on festal occa- 
sions, and Miss Teller’s anxieties were 
quiescent. Helen liked artists; she said 
that their ways were a ‘‘ proud assertion 
that a ray of beauty outvalued all the 
mere utilities of the world.” 

‘‘Are bad boots rays of beauty ?” in- 
quired Miss Margaretta. 

‘“Yes. That is, a man whose soul is 
uplifted by art may not always ren.ember 
his boots ; to himself, no doubt, his feet 
seem winged.” 

‘‘Very far from winged are Blum’s 
feet,” responded Miss Margaretta, shak- 
ing her head gravely. ‘‘ Very, very far.” 

Late in the evening, when almost all 
the guests had departed, Helen seemed 
seized with a sudden determination to 
bring Anne into prominence. Mr. Dex- 
ter still lingered, and the artist. Also 
Ward Heathcote. 

‘“*Anne, will. you sing now? First 
with me, then alone ?” she said, going to 
the piano. 

A bright flush rose in Anne’s face; the 
prominent blue eyes of the German artist 
were fixed upon her; Gregory Dexter had 
turned toward her with his usual prompt 
attention. Even the indolent Heathcote 
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looked up as Helen spoke. But having 
onee decided to do a thing, Anne knew 
no way save to do it; having accepted 
Helen’s generous kindness, she must now 

do what Helen asked in return. She rose 

in silence, and crossed the brightly lighted 

room on her way to the piano. Few wo- 

men walk well; by well, is meant natural- 

ly. Helen was graceful; she had the lithe 

shape and long step which give a peculiar 

swaying grace, like that of elm branches. 

Yet Helen’s walk belonged to the draw- 

ing-room, or at best the city pavement; 

one could not imagine her on a country 

road. Anne's gait was different. As she 

crossed the room alone, it drew upon her 
for the first time the full attention of the 
three men who were present. Blum 

stared gravely. Dexter’s eyes moved up 
to her face, as if he saw it now with new 
interest. Heathcote leaned back on the 
sofa with an amused expression, glancing 
from Anne to Helen, as if saying, ‘‘ I un- 
derstand.” 

Anne wore one of Helen’s gifts, a soft 
silk of pale gray, in deference to her 
mourning garb; the dress was high over 
the shoulders, but cut down squarely in 
front and behind, according to a fashion 
of the day. The sleeves came to the el- 
bow only; the long skirt was severely 
plain. They had taken off their gloves, 
and the girl’s beautiful arms were con- 
spicuous, as well as her round, full, white 
throat. 

The American Venus is thin. 

American girls are slight; they have 
visible collar-bones and elbows. When 
they pass into the fullness of womanhood 
(if they pass at all), it is suddenly, leav- 
ing no time for the beautiful pure virgin- 
al outlines which made Anne Douglas an 
exception to her kind. Anne’s walk was 
entirely natural, her poise natural; yet 
so perfect were her proportions that even 
Tante, artificial and French as she was, 
refrained from the suggestions and direc- 
tions as to step and bearing which encir- 
cled the other pupils like an atmosphere. 

The young girl’s hair had been ar- 
ranged by Helen’s maid, under Helen’s 
own direction, in a plain Greek knot, leav- 
ing the shape of the head, and the small 
ear, exposed ; and as she stood by the piano, 
waiting, she looked (as Helen had intend- 
ed her to look) like some young creature 
from an earlier world, startled and shy, 





They sang together ; and in singing 

Anne recovered her self-possession. Then 

Helen asked her to sing without accom- 

paniment a little island ballad which was 

one of her favorites, and leading her to the 
centre of the room, left her there alone. 

Poor Anne! But, moved by the one 
desire of pleasing Helen, she clasped her 
hands in simple child-like fashion, and be- 
gan to sing, her eyes raised slightly so as 
to lock above the faces of her audience. 

It was an old-fashioned ballad or chanson, 

in the patois of the voyageurs, with a re- 
frain in a minor key, and it told of the 
vanishing of a certain petite Marie, and 
the sorrowing of her mother—a common- 
place theme long drawn out, the constant- 
ly recurring refrain, at first monotonous, 
becoming after a while sweet to the ear, 
like the wash of small waves on a smooth 
beach. But it was the ending upon which 
Helen relied for her effect. Suddenly 
the lament of the long-winded mother 
ended, the time changed, and a verse fol- 
lowed picturing the rapture of the lovers 
as they fled away in their sharp-bowed 
boat, wing and wing, over the blue lake. 
Anne sang this as though inspired; she 
forgot her audience, and sang as she had 
always sung it on the island for Rast and 
the children. Her voice floated through 
the house, she shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and leaned forward, gazing, as 
though she saw the boat across the water, 
and then she smiled, as, with a long soft 
note, the song ended. 

But the instant it was over, her timid- 
ity came back with double force, and she 
hastily sought refuge beside Helen, her 
voice gone, in her eyes a dangerous near- 
ness to tears. 

There was now an outburst of compli- 
ments from Blum; but Helen kindly met 
and parried them. Mr. Dexter began a 
few well-chosen sentences of praise; but 
in the midst of his fluent adjectives, Anne 
glanced up so beseechingly that he caught 
the mist in her eyes, and instantly ceased. 
Nor was this all; he opened a discussion 
with Miss Teller, dragging in Heathcote 
also (against the latter’s will), and thus 
secured for Anne the time to recover her- 
self. She felt this quick kindness, and 
was grateful. She decided that she liked 
him ; and she wondered whether Helen 
liked him also. 

The next morning the fairy-time was 
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TWO STORMS. 
I. 
GLORY of black hair had fallen over 


J\ the arm of the sofa, where a pretty 
head lay, and spread itself out on the floor 
in wide shadows. Tangling it with pink 
fingers, and weaving pinker blossoms into 
its parted locks, sat a little girl, whose face 
was puckered into a quaint expression of 
earnestness. It was the afternoon of a 
spring day—one of those days of a South- 
ern spring that seem to have straggled to 
earth from heaven. <A breeze blew vary- 
ingly, cooling the air with its salt fresh- 
ness. It scattered the flowers, and dis- 
turbed the little girl at her work as she 
caught at them with flushing face and 
little petulant cries. 

‘‘Now, mammie, if you won't wriggle, 
Tl make a fairy queen of you. But you 
must be perfeckly still, and don’t move so 
much as your littlest finger. Be jus’ as 
still as de butterfly you showed me in de 
garden, before it was a butterfly, you 
know—a—chrysostom it was.”’ 

The lady was of a distinguished and 
elegant beauty. She was small and dark, 
and from head to foot shaped as some wo- 
man must have been who unveiled her 
charms to Praxiteles for the marvel of the 
centuries. Her face had the downy rosi- 
ness of a child’s at dawn. No feature at- 
tracted you conspicuously, for there was 
that absolute harmony which is the only 
perfect beauty. 

If the lady had not been so magnetical- 
ly pretty as to catch and fasten the eye, 
one might have observed the surround- 
ings, which were in every way worthy of 
this rose of the world. Windows opened 
to the floor, leading to a wide veranda, 
shut in with striped awnings, and en- 
ticing with hammocks and easy-chairs. 
Straw matting covered the floor, its crude 
effect diminished by the Persian rugs that 
satisfied the eye with their dull richness. 
Many chairs, woven apparently of rattan 
and ribbons, gave an effect of coolness 
and simplicity. Tables of Florentine mo- 
saic held vases of flowers; in the open 
fire-place wandering leaves drooped from 
their pots of porcelain. 

Many rooms opened from this central 
chamber. Here you caught a glimpse of 
a poetical bed-chamber, all in white, save 
for a turbaned old black woman who sat 
by a marble table sewing a rent in a rid- 
ing-habit. Beyond it was a bath-room, 





copied after one of Marie Antoinette’s, 
with the ceilings and the walls all mip. 
rors painted with flying Loves. Through 
another door you might see a vaulted 
apartment where there were musical jn- 
struments. Everywhere were curtains of 
a pale silver crape, falling sometimes to 
the floor, and again caught back with rib- 
bons the color of the sun. Between the 
windows were marble statues. 

As the hands of the Swiss clock pointed 
to five, the tinkle of a distant bell was 
heard, and a moment later a gentleman 
entered the room. 

‘* What, Eugenia, not dressed! And 
the horses are at the door.” 

“Is it so late?’ and the lady sprang 
from her languid pose. 

‘*Maum Dulcie, is my habit ready ?” 

‘Lor’, yes, honey! Come along an’ 
I'll dress you in a minute.” 

‘*See what a fright Dina has made of 
me,” cried the dark-haired lady, laughing. 

‘‘A Flora, rather,” returned the man, 
patting her round shoulder. 

How lovely she looked as she stood 
there, her hair all tumbled and warm, and 
inviting kisses! Her husband at least 
seemed to think so, for he allowed no one 
but himself to disentangle the flowers 
from the shining waves, and he lingered 
lovingly over the task. Then the fair 
lady went into the next room to give her- 
self into Maum Dulcie’s hands, while her 
husband amused himself playing with 
their little girl. 

How does he look, this middle-aged 
man with a young wife? He is neither 
short nor tall, dark nor light, fat nor lean; 
the sensible face of a man of business 
crowns his well-knit figure, and a power 
of abstraction might be judged from his 
thoughtful brow and introverted eyes. 

But the whole face was changed and 
lighted by love as the hand of his wife 
pushed aside the portiére, and she came in 
like a girl in a picture, holding up the 
folds of her habit in a gauntleted hand. 

‘‘Take me, mammie!” cried the little 
girl. 

‘*No, no, Chicken; we are on horseback. 
Come, Allan—let us run, or she will 
scream.” 

Husband and wife ran laughing out of 
the room to where the horses stood at the 
mounting block. Such horses as awaited 
them! Kentucky stock, full-blooded, and 
fit for warriors. They are mates; fiery, 
and strong of bone, with quivering nos- 
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behind them. With a step into her hus- 
band’s hand, the lady’s light form is in the 
saddle. Off they go! 

Il. 


The chicken, who was left behind, ruf- 
fled her feathers. 

“T wanted to go,” she cried, with a howl. 

‘‘Never mind, honey,” said Maum 
Dulcie, with a soothing voice. ‘‘ Now 
don't go fur ter be in a tantrum, my 
lamb.” 

“T will get into a tantrum,” responded 
the gentle lamb, ‘‘and stamp my feet off, 
and make myself as hot as a tea-pot!” 

‘‘Lord love de chile! Whar do she 
git sech queer notions? Come, sit in ole 
Maum’s lap, honey.” 

‘“ Will you tell me a story ?” 

“Dat I will—purtiest one ever you list- 
ened to. Now fust lemme bathe your 
face a little.” 

She cools and powders the flushed face, 
smooths the tangled hair, and begins the 
exciting romance of 


THE TAR BABY. 


““Onst dar was a fox an’ a b’ar an’ a 
wolf an’ a rabbit went partners togedder. 
An’ dey dug a well o’ sweet water. Well, 
de rabbit was a lazy, shif’less sort o’ fel- 
low; he didn’t want ter do no work. So 
he come every night an’ steal de water. 
Well, de fox an’ de b’ar and de wolf dey 
suspecks tiefs aroun’, but dey can’t ketch 
nobody. Every night de water got lower 
in de well. Bime-by de fox got up a 
trap. He made a little ugly ridikilous 
baby out o’ tar, an’ stuck it agin de side 
ob de well. Oh! it was as funny a baby 
as ever you seed, Dolly! Dar was water- 
million seed fur teef, and glow-worms fur 
eyes, an a’ toad-stool fur a nose, an’ de 
gray tree-moss fur hair; but when all was 
done he looked proper nateral, an’ de rab- 
bit come along an’ seen de tar baby a-grin- 
nin’ at him. 

‘** Hello! he says, ‘who's dat ? 

‘Sho ‘nuff, de tar baby he never made 
no answer. 

‘Den de ole rabbit wuz mad. He hops 
aroun’, an’ he says, ‘Ef you don’t speak 
ter me, you black Belzebub, I knocks yo’ 
head off!’ 

‘* Tar baby never said one word. 

“Den de rabbit ups wid his paw an’ 
struck him smack on de jaw; an’ sho’s 


‘** Tet go o’ my han’!’ yells Mars’ Rab- 
bit—‘ let go o’ my han’!’ ~ 
‘*Den he knocks tar baby wid de odder 
fo’-paw, an’ it stuck. Tell you, at dat 
pass, he wuz as mad as forty thousan’ wet 
hens. An’ fust one hin’-paw hit out, an’ 
den de odder one, all of ’em stickin’ as tight 
as sin to a nigger. 

‘* An’, honey, when de fox and de b’ar 
an’ de wolf got dar de nex’ mornin’, dar 
wuz dat little fool of a rabbit stickin’ wid 
all his paws an’ wid his head an’ tail to de 
tar baby. An’ pleased dey wuz ter see it 
—pleased as boys in ’simmon-time—espe- 
cially de fox. Dey all took counsel to- 
gedder what ter do wid de tief. Den de 
rabbit—mighty meek all on a sudden— 
says he, wid tears in his eyes, ‘I’s been 
caught, an’ I know dat I’s got ter die. 
But I jes’ axes one ting. Kill me if you 
will—drown, burn, hang me—but don’t 
frow me inter de brier patch. Dem is 
my las’ words—don’t frow me inter de 
brier patch.’ 

‘*Now, you see, honey, dey all hated 
Captain Rabbit like pizen; an’ jes’ as soon 
as dey suspicioned dat he didn’t want ter 
be frowed in de brier patch, dey made up 
deir vengeful ole minds ter do dat very 
ting. So de b’ar he clum a slim hickory 
saplin’—he was a little b’ar, you know, 
what could run up saplin’s—an’ he got a 
good grip o’ de shakin’ rabbit, an’ flung 
him—jes’ as fur as he could sen’—inter a 
brier patch!” 

The little girl was white. 
Maum Dulcie’s arm. 

‘** And did it kill him ?” 

‘*Lor’, honey!” cried the story-teller, 
with a delightful laugh, ‘‘de rabbit gin 
hisself one little shake, an’ kicked out his 
hin’-paw, an’ winked his eye, an’ says he, 
‘Kiss my foot! Here's whar I wuz bred 
an’ born!’” 

The listener’s breath was taken away. 

‘*An’—he wanted—to be thrown—in 
de brier patch,” she murmured, with little 
gasps. 

‘‘Lor’, yes, honey! dat’s whar he had 
lived all his life. Now you tell me one, 
my bird.” 

‘*T don’t know any,” said the bird, with 
dignity, ‘‘’cep’ it’s de story of George 
Washington.” 

‘* Well, let’s have dat, my lamb.” 

The lamb slipped from Maum Dulcie’s 
lap. 

‘‘Once on a time,” she said, rapidly, 
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‘dere was a little boy named George 
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Washington, an’ one day he was a-playin’ 
in de garden, an’ he cut down his papa’s 
cherry-tree. Bime-by his papa came 
along, an’ he said, ‘Who's been a-cuttin’ 
down my cherry-tree ?’” (Here she look- 
ed fiercely from under her eyebrows, and 
her voice assumed a deep bass tone.) 
‘* An’ George was just as scared as a bird 
inatrap. An’ he said” (fine small voice), 
‘** Pana, Ican not tellalie. I did it with 
my little hatchet.’ 

‘** Come to me arms, me boy (bass 
tones again), and the child jumped to 
Maum Dulcie’s arms, and gave her a 
Southern kiss. ‘*‘ Now tell me another,” 
she said. 

‘“Why, honey, seems ’s if I’ve told you 
mos’ everything. Let me see. D’I ever 
tell you ’bout de weddin’ ’twixt your ma 
an’pa? No? Well, den, ter begin: I wuz 
yo’ mammy’s nuss, jes’ as I am yourn. 
Yo’ gran’pa, a-livin’ up in de Attakapas, 
was one o’ dose men who is mighty rich, 
an’ who tinks all de mortal universe be- 
longs to ’em. But arter while he run 
through all his property, an’ he mort- 
gaged all dat wuz left ter a gentleman 
from Virginny. ‘Well, Dulce,’ said ole 
mars’, ‘I don’t see but what de ole place 
will have ter go.’ I begun ter ery, but 
he hushed me right up. ‘It’s a matter of 
honor,’ says he. De nex’ day I wuz or- 
dered to make a room ready fur Mister 
Mabyn—dat wus de gentleman from Vir- 
ginny. I jes’ hated to lay out de fine 
things fur dat man; but fur de honor of 
de family I did my bes’; an’ dat night he 
come, as proper-spoken an’ respectful ’s if 
he didn’t own de place an’ every han’ on 
it. Lor’, I remember it all ’s if ’twas 
yesterday! Ole mars’ wuz as high an’ 
mighty as ever, and dar wuz a dinner 
dat nobody could beat. ‘Honey,’ says I 
ter my young miss—she dat is yo’ ma now 
—‘honey, put on yo’ bes’ dress, an’ do de 
family proud.’ 

‘‘So—fur she wuz always sweet an’ 
ready—she dressed up in a sun-colored 
muslin, wid a knot of roses in her breast; 
an’ I jes’ tell you, Mr. Mabyn he never 
took his eyes off dat chile as she sot so 
sweet an’ quiet at de table, an’ he a-drink- 
in’ her pa’s ole wine. De nex’ mornin’ he 
had a long talk wid yo’ gran’pa, and den 
it wuz pernounced over de plantation dat 
Mr. Mabyn wuz gwine ter stay a few weeks. 
He used ter go a-walkin’ wid our young 
miss—Little Missy we called her—an’ she 
jes’ went along in dat purty idle way o’ 
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hers, never seemin’ ter take no notice, ay’ 
he a-walkin’ arter her like a great tame 
fox-houn’. We all knowed what he want. 
ed; an’ when he spoke to yo’ gran’pa, 
pleased ‘nuff ole mars’ wuz. Fur, don't 
you see, yo’ pa was in dat state of mind 
dat he didn’t keer a snap about money— 
‘sides he wuz rich as all out-doors—sgo ho 
jes’ handed back de title-deeds o’ de planta. 
tion, an’ den went to Little Missy—shakin’ 
like a leaf, I heerd’em say. Of co’se she 
took him. Why shouldn’t she? To be 
sho, he wuz a good deal aged by de side 0 
her; but she had never had no odder sweet- 
hearts, an’ her pa’ wanted de match, an’ [ 
reckon she wuz moved in her soul by so 
much love. St. Joseph himself couldn’t'a 
showed more wonder an’ worship fur our 
Blessed Lady, when she wuz chosen by de 
Lord, dan dat stiff Virginny gentleman did 
fur our Little Missy. So dar wuz a wed- 
din’, an’ sich a roastin’ an’ a bilin’ an’ a 
freezin’ o’ cream—” 

The loud bang of a door interrupted 
Maum Dulcie, and the windows rattled 
loudly. 

‘*Sho’s yo’ born, honey, dar’s a norther 
comin’ up!” she cried, starting from her 
seat, almost letting the little girl fall. 

Then a gust of wind swept over the 
house, shaking it as if it were a baby’s 
cradle on rockers. i 


IIL. 


While the child and Maum Dulcie were 
talking together, the two Kentucky horses 
were trotting along the beach. Eugénie 
Mabyn was never prettier than on horse- 
back, and her husband watched her with 
grave tenderness. I think even she ney- 
er knew how much he loved her. 

Francis Mabyn was a man who had in- 
herited nothing from his father except 
their fine and honorable name. He had 
early shown a talent for business affairs, 
and making his home in the island city of 
Texas, by the time he was forty years old 
he had made a large fortune. This mon- 
ey-getting, however, had absorbed his life. 
He had known none of the softer emotions 
until that day, at the Vallerie plantation, 
when he saw the shy bit of beauty whom 
her father called Eugénie, and the servants 
‘‘Little Missy.” She was sixteen years 
old, he nearly forty; but, for all that, in 
three months she was his wife. He had 
simply worshipped her. He strove to an- 
ticipate her desires; and it cost hima sharp 
pang when he found out, shortly after the 
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birth of her baby, that ever since her mar- 
riage she had wanted to go abroad, and 
from timidity had restrained the expres- 
sion of her wish. 

They went abroad, and to Paris. Here 
Fugénie found her mother’s kindred, and 
the little American lady made a sensation 
in charming circles, for her beauty, her 
diamonds, and the open devotion of her 
crave husband. Mr. Mabyn enjoyed her 
enjoyment, but it can not be said that he 
was entirely happy during this interval. 
He was not exactly jealous, but he pos- 
sessed in an extreme degree that sense of 
appropriation which made it a positive 
pain that the least smile from his wife's 
eyes should shine on another man. All 
men are more or less Turks at heart, and 
I really think Francis Mabyn would have 
liked to shut his wife away in a guarded 
palace. She was very docile; she was 
ready to leave the Paris gayeties at the 
least sign from him, secure in the con- 
sciousness of crossing the ocean again 
whenever it should please her little lady- 
ship. 

It had happened that a few weeks be- 
fore, after a slight illness of Eugénie’s, the 
family medical man had said something 
that, if possible, had intensified her hus- 
band’s proteeting tenderness. 

‘Your wife’s constitution is good,” he 
had said, with an alarming seriousness; 
‘‘ but there is some trouble with her heart. 
She must not be excited, and you must 
beware of sudden shocks. You must 
guard her carefully.” 

‘Guard her!” he thought, passionate- 
ly; ‘‘ay, as the royal diamond was never 
guarded. Father, mother, husband, I will 
be to my darling!” 

It was the fairy time of the year. No 
beach in the country was so fine as this 
long shining sandy stretch running from 
ast to west, level and hard as a race-track 
or rope-walk—and thirty miles of it. Wet 
with sea-foam, it glistened before them, 
fringed on one side with the curling 
waves, and on the other with scrubby 
grasses, prickly plants, and zigzag streaks 
of yellow flowers, inch high from the 
earth, and flaring wide as Atsop’s nostrils 
to the breeze. The village lay behind, 
with all its streets sloping to the beach—a 
collection of low, scattered houses, hedged 
with oleanders and Cape jasmines, but 
scarcely shaded with the salt cedars and 
stunted live-oaks that were the only trees 
growing from the thin soil. 





At this time always the beach was 
crowded with pleasure-seekers. Again 
and again Eugénie and Mr. Mabyn checked 
their horses to interchange greetings with 
their friends. Young men were bowing, 
ladies stopping their little pony-carriages, 
or halting under sun-shades, to chat with 
this gay little princess of a wife, who was 
so strong in the protection of her home, her 
wealth, and her husband's adoring love. 
People said of her afterward that there 
had never been sucha glow to her beauty, 
nor such a sparkle twinkling through her 
gay talk. Her husband was unconscious 
that he observed her with any unusual 
tenderness, but afterward every word and 
look came to his memory as vividly as the 
impression of a photograph after the touch 
of the acids. 

‘*Not many more rides,” said Eugénie. 
‘“We shall soon be ready for our North- 
ern tour.” 

‘Of which the greatest pleasure will 
be the home-coming,” returned her hus- 
band. ‘‘Tell me, darling, is not the home 
life the dearest life ?”’ 

‘* Why, of course, Frankie’—there was 
a pretty absurdity in the diminutive as 
applied to grave Mr. Mabyn—‘‘ but per- 
haps it would not be if I were tied to 
it. I can’t bear to feel like a bird in a 
cage.” 

‘‘Well, my lady, you are the only cap- 
tain whose orders I obey. You've only 
to lift that small finger, and we start for 
China to-morrow, if you will it.” 

‘‘Travelling is a bore, after all. One 
can not keep clean.” 

‘*T wish that I could get the magic car- 
pet for you,” said Mr. Mabyn, regretfully, 
and really with a slight feeling of indig- 
nation that this article was not in the 
market. 

‘* Dear old fellow, how you would spoil 
me, if I could be spoiled!” 

‘* Kugenia”—with a sort of solemnity-— 
‘‘vyou do not know how you are loved; 
how unworthy I feel of your beauty, your 
daintiness, fearing, as I grow older—for 
already my years are so far in advance 
of yours—that you will weary and cease 
to care for me.” 

‘* How could that be,” she said, gently, 
‘‘when you are so good? I shall love 
you till I die.” 

‘“Till I die!” The words struck coldly 
on his ears. The warning of the old phy- 
sician was never quite out of hismind. At 
the thought of death in connection with 
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her, a cold horror crawled like a leech to 
his heart, sucking away its very life- 
blood. It has been said that possession is 
the death of love. To Francis Mabyn it 
seemed merely its birth. Each kiss that he 
spent on the lips of his wife seemed sweet- 
er and more passionate than any he had 
given to sweetheart or bride. Far from 
being satiated, in all love’s evidence there 
was not enough of variety or intensity to 
satisfy love. It was a fantastic sorrow of 
his married life, this longing for a deeper 
expression of the love that vitalized and 
sanctified body and soul. 

As for his wife, her only sorrow was 
that her Virginia husband, with his Eng- 
lish descent, would call her ‘‘ Eugenia” 
instead of ‘‘ Eugénie.” She had her way, 
however, about the naming of their child, 
and the little Adine—or Dina—was called 
for her French grandmother. 

They had ridden beyond the crowd, far 
out on the silver road, when Eugénie ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, Frank, I believe a storm 
is coming up!” 

A few clouds had gathered in the sky, 
pale and light as the pollen of a flower; 
but they were floating together in deep- 
ening tints. The sea’s monotonous beats 
were broken as the waves whirled against 
each other. Color was gone from sea and 
sky, hidden under a gray veil that made 
the earth ugly as a dying face. 

Mr. Mabyn seized the bridle of Eugé- 
nie’s horse, and looked hurriedly around 
him. ‘‘A norther!” he cried; for the 
swift glance was a practiced one. 

Eugénie turned her horse sharply, and 
in another second they were galloping 
homeward. 

The skies grew darker, and the wind 
rose. The white sand was driven before 
the tumultuous zephyrs, until it seemed to 
fly like a herd of wild sheep. The waves 
dashed further and further inland, and 
the line of sluggish jelly-fish, that lay 
like moulded isinglass on the beach, was 
swept out to sea. The branches of the 
oleander-trees bent and twisted, and their 
pink and white blooms went crazily fly- 
ing to the moon. 

Mr. Mabyn looked anxiously at his wife. 
She was pale, and a little frightened; but 
she smiled as her eyes met his, and rode 
faster. They were riding in the face of 
the wind, and the horses showed signs of 
fatigue. The wind swept against them 
like waves, each colder than the last. 

But at last they were at home, although 





by this time trees were falling, and the 
air was of an icy coldness. 

‘‘No wonder those poor drivers are 
frozen who are caught on the plains by 
a norther !” shivered Eugénie, as her hus- 
band lifted her from her horse and eay- 
ried her in-doors. 

The servants had known what to do- 
the windows were fastened, and fires were 
lighted all over the house, and Maum 
Dulcie was waiting with hot drinks, and 
blankets and shawls from the cedar chest. 

No sleep was possible that night of aw- 
ful storm. Wilder and fiercer it grew. 
with the wind blowing sixty miles an 
hour. Rain and hail-stones fell from the 
skies, striking like discharges of shot on 
the roof. The house swayed on its foun- 
dations as if it were a swinging garden in 
a gale. Mr. Mabyn tried in vain to per- 
suade his wife to rest; but, excited and 
nervous, she walked up and down the 
floor, uttering prayers to the Virgin, and 
sharp ejaculations of terror. Her hus- 
band attempted in vain to hold her in his 
arms, and magnetize her to quiet. With 
a fear crouching beside him, he followed 
her, talking cheerily, even jesting. Maum 
Dulcie had persuaded her mistress to lay 
aside her heavy habit, and had robed her in 
a soft crimson dressing-gown, over which 
her hair streamed in dark profusion, un- 
lighted by the pink blossoms of the morn- 
ing. After that, Dulcie’s courage seemed 
to desert her, and she sat with her apron 
over her head, moaning softly. She did 
not dare do more; for, after shrieking 
once that the end of the world had come, 
and increasing tenfold Eugénie’s agita- 
tion, Mr. Mabyn silenced her with a vig- 
or almost as frightful as the storm to poor 
Dulcie. 

Morning broke on a wild scene. The 
wind was still blowing, though the rain 
had ceased to fall. On either side of the 
island the gulf and the bay had risen, and 
they leaped forward like hungry beasts 
longing to meet in an embrace of death. 
The day’s light was dim, as though all the 
air were cloud. The sea had overflowed 
the land, and on its swift and turgid wa- 
ters a queer débris floated out to the in- 
different ocean—drowned chickens and 
pigs, uprooted rose and fig bushes, win- 
dow-shutters, and the roofs from houses. 

Eugénie’s courage had revived with the 
morning. She stood in the piazza, her 
face pressed against the pane of a glass 
door. ‘‘It is like Venice,” she cried, with 
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alaugh. ‘‘ Frankie dear, can’t you have 
a gondola rigged up ?” 

Seeing her smile, Mr. Mabyn felt that 
the sun had suddenly burst through the 
sky. ‘‘I hope we are provisioned for a 
siege,” he said, gayly. ‘‘ At any rate, we 
can lean out of the window and fish.” 

With his words, a wilder war of wind 
foamed the water at their doors, and di- 
verted the current. Something was toss- 
ed from its bosom against the glass by 
which they stood. Her husband drew 
Eugénie away; but again, with an angry 
thud, the glass was struck with such vio- 
lence that it shattered to fragments, and 
the prey of the waves was thrown at Eu- 
génie’s feet. 

It was the dead body of a man. 

One cry from poor Eugénie, as she 
looked with eyes distended with horror. 
Then, throwing her hands above her head, 
she fell, her hair mingling with the water 
that streamed in, her hands cut with the 
broken glass, her crimson robe covering 
the frightful corpse. 

Her husband caught her up, after one 
frozen moment. ‘‘Go!’ heshouted. ‘‘A 
doctor! Swim—kill a dozen horses if need 
be. Tell Dick to risk his life, but bring a 
doctor here.” 


Maum Dulcie disappeared to fulfill his- 


commands, and re-appeared, treading 
softly. 

‘Let me see, marster, if de doctor can 
help her.” 

He had placed her on her lily bed. 
Gently, reverently, the broad black hand 
sought the beautiful bosom that never 
more should pillow love. But no heart- 
beat responded. 

‘Mars’ Frank, ’tain’t no use; she’s 
gone.” 

‘You lie! Is there no God ?” 

One restorative after another was tried, 
even until the sweet body had grown cold, 
and Maum Dulcie felt it sacrilege to touch 
it so profanely. Still Francis Mabyn re- 
fused to believe that she had been torn 
from his love; and when at last the doc- 
tor came, he found a madman holding 
death in his arms. 

It was three days before the storm sub- 
sided over the desolated land. For those 
three days Francis kept his dead in his 
home. Wilder than the raging tempest 
was the storm in his brain; sadder than 
the ruin it left, that of his soul. 

So sweet Eugénie was hidden from the 


who loved her so well was left with his 
young child and broken heart to face a 
horrid and hated future. Poor little mo- 
therless Dina! he almost forgot her exist- 
ence, as he shut himself into the terrible 
solitude of his grief. 
IV. 
AFTER TWELVE YEARS. 
be 


‘‘Now, Maumie, you ought to 
ashamed to have secrets from me!” 
So cried a lithe young maiden of six- 
teen, sitting comfortably on the twisted 
limb of a fig bush, watching a turbaned 
old black woman gather the purple fruit, 
and drop it into a great basket on her 
arm. 

‘*Now, honey, don’ you worry yo’self 
‘bout Maumie’s secrets; you's jes’ a little 
chile.” 

‘*T am taller than you,” cried the girl, 
aiming a fig at a redbird; ‘‘and I shall 
soon be as tall as papa.” 

‘Yo’ po’ pappy! he’s kind o’ bent wid 
his troubles.” 

‘* But the secret! the secret!” cried Dina 
Mabyn. ‘Tell me; if you don't, Pll jump 
down and break my arm, or leg, or some- 
thing, and it will be all your fault.” 

Maum Dulcie put her hand to her ear, 
and appeared to listen. 

‘*Dar’s somebody a-callin’ me from de 
house. Honey, I reckon yo’ pappy’s come, 
an’ wants his dinner. You know I don’t 
trust nobody but myself to set de table.” 

And Maum Dulcie hurried off, followed 
by a peal of laughter from the young 
lady in the fig-tree. It was not the first 
time that her old nurse had been suddenly 
called away when Dina approached a for- 
bidden subject. 

‘*T’m very curious,” she mused, throw- 
ing her head back and peeping at the 
bright sky. ‘‘I wish I could see as much 
as you, you old one-eyed sun! Think of 
all you take in at one big glance! It is 
the moon, however, that knows Maum 
Dulcie’s secret; whatever it may be, it’s an 
affair of the night.” 

When Dina was quite a child, she had 
observed that Maum Dulcie had some mys- 
tery in her life, and as she grew older, she 
had determined to find out all about it. 
As a rule, Dulcie had been contented to 
spend the evenings with her young mis- 
tress, telling over wild tales, or combing 
Dina’s dark hair, or bathing her lazy little 
feet with perfumed water. But there were 
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to bed, without saying her prayers, per- 
haps, and Dulcie, crying ‘‘ Good-night, 
honey,” in a voice of curiously blended 
fright and exultation, would take herself 
off—the moon, but not Dina, knew where. 
In the days following, Dulcie would go 
about the house an image of worn-out 
woe, starting nervously if suddenly ad- 
dressed, weeping without cause, and spend- 
ing many hours in the little chapel built 
for Dina’s mother, prostrate before the sad 
Virgin beside the altar. 

Poor little Dina! her mind would not 
have dwelt so much on this matter if there 
had been other things for her to think 
about. But never had young girl led 
more lonely life. 

In truth, Maum Dulcie’s guardianship 
was all that Dina had—a very loving one 
it was, but it did not advance her in a 
young lady’s education. Governesses had 
come and gone at the Mabyn house, but 
one after another found cause for brief 
reign. Either Dulcie, housekeeper and 
nurse, was jealous, or Dina’s temper 
proved unbearable, or the isolation of the 
home life was not to be borne. Mr. Ma- 
byn had no friends daring enough to sug- 
gest that he send Dina to boarding-school ; 
so the little thing had been almost for- 
gotten. 

For Mr. Mabyn, after many desolate 
years, had come out from his seclusion. 
He had grown old in these years; his hair 
had whitened, and his face wrinkled. On 
what husks he had fed his heart, those who 
have loved may know; but at last he re- 
appeared in the world, and became the 
victim of a cruel mistress. Many men 
had bowed before her, and to their cost. 
Perhaps of all who had wooed her, she 
treated worst the man who came to her 
broken-hearted, seeking her first as a dis- 
traction, but giving her his soul at last. 
She flouted, and deceived, but forever al- 
lured him. She was insatiate in her de- 
mands. Bank stock, wharf stock, and 
sugar plantations were sacrificed in her 
behalf; and not his wealth alone, but his 
time, must spend itself, his heart forswear 
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Cotton speculation did not mean jy 
those days what it has since come to sig- 
nify—the desperate gambling game in 
which no cotton is actually involved, fa. 
tiguing even to think on, filling the soy] 
with visions as distorted, immense, and 
unreal as buzz in the brain of a man dis 
tracted with cinchona. There was no ca 
ble news, railways were few, and ‘‘ spots,” 
‘*futures,” “longs,” and ‘‘shorts” were 
unknown terms. Only men of substance 
dared to speculate; they bought the cot- 
ton, shipped it to Liverpool, drew long 
bills against it, and awaited results with 
admirable coolness. They made wagers 
with fate, but they dealt with realities, 
and heaped up bulky fortunes, or met beg- 
gary bravely. 

In Mr. Mabyn’s first venture he lost 
money. This piqued his interest; he saw 
just where he had taken a wrong step, and 
the next season bought with three times 
more boldness, convinced of being right 
in his calculations. The event proved 
him so indeed; and the excitement and 
triumph were so agreeable that he gave 
himself entirely to his new pursuit. He 
called himself a prudent man, and hy 
studied his subject thoroughly. He could 
tell at any time the state of the cotton 
market all over the world, and prove logic- 
ally that his conclusions were correctly 
drawn. But some impish angel of the 
odd was forever upsetting his plans. Year 
by year he was forced to some sacrifice of 
property, that he might meet his obliga- 
tions. His ill luck grew to be proverbial. 
It became a common saying among cot- 
ton men that when Frank Mabyn said, 
‘‘Buy,” hold off; but get all you could if 
he said, ‘‘ Wait for a decline.” The ca- 
priciousness of fortune perplexed, irri- 
tated, and absorbed him in vain calcula- 
tions. 

Dina’s earliest memory of her father 
was of seeing a gray-haired man with a 
slight stoop in his shoulders scribbling 
figures on a long strip of paper, then tear- 
ing it into little bits, which he would roll 
tightly, and throw on fhe floor. After 
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the old woman ; ‘‘ain’t you got yo’ ole 
nuss ter love you an’ pet you ?” 

And in her compassionate tenderness, 
Maum Dulcie did her best to spoil her 
charge by too great indulgence. 

So Eugénie’s little girl grew up wild 
and sweet, like a flower— 

“A smile of the sun, 
A tear of the rain—” 


and she unfolded into a delicate dark 
beauty, with a sparkling look of intelli- 
gence that would have forbidden one to 
laugh at her ignorance. She had a tem- 
per; indeed, she was a willful little spit- 
fire; but she was not obstinate, and her 
sense of justice was keen. Wild, not bold; 
modest, not shy; frank, untutored, lonely, 
yet untroubled by dreams—she was not 
one for the gods who ‘“‘use us for their 
sport” to forget or pass by. 
¥; 

It was Sunday afternoon. Maum Dul- 
cie had taken her little mistress to early 
mass that morning, walking behind her 
carrying her prayer-book as decorous as a 
duenna. After dinner she seated herself 


in the kitchen, rocking gently, and look- 
ing over a book of Bible pictures. 


Dina, 
not far away, was swinging in a hammock 
swung between two oleander-trees. The 
sea sparkled, the sun shone with a mel- 
lowed warmth, and a broad golden bar 
lay on the floor at Maum Dulcie’s feet. 
Into this peaceful scene intruded a strange 
figure—old Sinai, the beggar-woman. Si- 
nai was a character. She had ceased to 
be a beggar, so to speak, and had become 
an institution. The careless way she had 
of waving her hand toward her basket, as 
if merely to indicate where you might 
place your gifts, was a delicate tribute to 
your royal quality impossible to with- 
stand. In return, she was prodigal of her 
company and her conversation. Both 
were sufficiently amusing, as she was a 
violent old devil when aroused, and spat 
out her words in a queer jargon that one 
needed a dexterous ear to follow. One of 
her habits was getting drunk on black 
coffee, which she made by her neighbors’ 
fires at any hour of night orday. She al- 
ways came provided with the apparatus 
for making her coffee, and it was of a 
beautiful simplicity. It consisted of a 
tin cup, and a sort of woollen bag, of so 
suspicious a shape as to suggest that it 
had been a stocking. Its color showed 








long use in some service, being very black 
at the tip, and shading up into a dingy 
white. She got her coffee, of course, from 
her hosts of the time being; but she was 
very particular as to its quality, insisting 
always on having it green, and parching 
it herself. This was an anxious perform- 
ance, and she bent over the grains, stir- 
ring constantly until they were as brown 
as her face. Then crushing them be- 
tween two stones, she flung them into her 
coffee bag. The next step was to hang 
this on the back of a chair, and pour boil- 
ing water into the bag, greedily watching 
it drip into her tin cup. Then to see her 
drink the bitter fluid and roll her eyes 
in ecstasy was to get a glimpse into her 
heaven. 

‘‘How joo?” she said, as she entered 
Dulcie’s kitchen. ‘‘ Got leetle café f’ ole 
Sinai ?” 

“*Dar’s a fresh han’ful lef’ from 
mornin’s parchin’,” said Dulcie. 
thought you'd be a-rovin’ in ter-day, 
I saved it a-purpose.” 

‘*Glad yer got Sunday heart in yer 
breast. Zat mooch my good.” 

Never was there a greater contrast'than 
between these ancient crones. Dulcie sat 
there, personified respectability. Her fea- 
tures were high, and more regular than 
is common among her people. Her head 
was wrapped in a stiff white handkerchief 
tied in four twists that stood up like point- 
ing dead fingers. Of starched and stain- 
less white, too, was the handkerchief 
crossed on her bosom, confined by a great 
brooch of Florentine mosaic. Her gown 
was of rustling black silk, owned for 
many years, and reserved for Sunday use. 
Dulcie always wore black, however, and 
was proud of the air of distinction she 
thus gained. She had been fond of gay 
colors, but when her young mistress died, 
she had made a solemn sacrifice of all her 
finery, giving to the gay negro lasses her 
bright turbans and many-flowered gowns. 

‘Black wuz de day when dat sweet 
flower was broke from its stalk,” she said, 
‘*an’ black shall be de color in which I 
mourns her while de breff is in dis body.” 

Sinai was the most disreputable-looking 
old savage a painter of the Ugly Real could 
desire for a model. She had a great mop 
of kinky hair, separated into some fifty 
twists, each wrapped tightly to its end 
with a red string, and standing out like 
quills. Her eyes were small and cunning 
as a ferret’s, her forehead high, sunken, 
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and wrinkled in large wrinkles like folds 
of black woollen overlapping each other. 
The face widened from the brow, and the 
chin seemed to repeat itself in a great bag 
of flesh, where one might imagine she 
stowed away odd bits as in a kangaroo’s 
pouch. She was arrayed, this interesting 
link of humanity, in a red linsey skirt 
short enough to display her bare feet and 
ankles, around which cast-off snake-skins 
were bound as amulets against rheuma- 
tism. A sacque opening nearly to her 
waist in a V shape showed a tattooed neck 
ornamented with chains and charms and 
things without a name. There were am- 
ber beads, and a little carved horseshoe, 
and a wooden fetich, and a child’s caul 
tied up in a piece of buckskin. Finally, 
from this mysterious bosom a strong odor 
of asafoetida exhaled as Sinai moved brisk- 
ly about Dulcie’s kitchen, preparing her 
coffee. 

‘*‘Gimme a cup, Dulce,” she said, socia- 
bly, ‘‘an’ I make you cup café money no 
buy.” 

Dulcie should have known better than 
to refuse, but, ‘‘I don’t drink no sich 
stuff,” she said, with a gesture of scorn— 
‘*dreened through a stockin’ leg at dat!” 

‘*Ho! ’tain’t so "nuff good for Queen 
Dulcie! Queen o’ de Mabyn roost, is yer ? 
You nigger, you! is you a-dariw to put 
on airs ober me?” and Sinai beat herself 
on the breast. 

For answer Maum Dulcie began turn- 
ing the leaves of her book and crooning 
something expressive of her entire will- 
ingness for the wicked ones of earth to 
backbite her ‘‘ jes’ as much as dey please,” 
if the Lord would only hand down her 
crown, and wash her in His flowing blood. 

‘Kr crown!” shrieked Sinai, apparent- 
ly addressing spirits of the air. ‘‘ Listen 
at dat murderin’ h’ole hypocrite! Who 
gwine ter gib zat crown ?—Lord or debbil ? 
B liebe you tries work under bot’ !” 

‘““Shet yo’ scandalous mouf!” said 
Dulcie. 

‘*Scand’lous? Zat means I spiks lies? 
Skt! Who seed yo’ las’ moon-risin’ w’en 
Hoodoos met a-dancin’, an’ a-chargin’, an’ 
a-rarin’, an’ a-foamin’ at de lips like ze 
cotton-mouth snake? Whar wuz zat w’ite 
hank’chif zen? Whar was dem black silk 
stockin’s zat you sticks y’ole elephant feet 
out for ter show? Hoh! yo’ legs wuz bar’ 
as mine, an’ a-whirlin’ roun’ like de win’, 
an’ yo’ wuz a-sayin’ de mos’ bad words. 
Skt! To-day yo’ walks hin’ leetle missy 





clean an’ smooz as a swimmin’ fish, ay’ 
ben’s yo’ wicked ole knees befo’ de Virgin. 
an’ tinks yo’self too good to drink de ¢ 
noir wid Sinai. Skt!” 

And Sinai hissed like an enraged goose. 
while her eyes snapped, and her lean body 
shook. , 

‘* Hush, ’ooman, fur de love o’ de saints! 
De child is widin sound.” 

‘‘Hoh! so leetle missy not know al] 
true ob her so much ’spectable nuss! 
Reckon TH tell. Missy—Miss Dina—” 

‘You needn’t say any more,” cried 
Dina, running in. ‘‘I’ve heard every 
word, and I'll thank you not to abuse 
Maum Dulcie any more. If you do, you 
get no coffee, no anything, in this’ house, 
ever again!” 

‘Spec's [ll go,” muttered Sinai, unty- 
ing her coffee bag; ‘‘ but look to yo’'self, 
little snappin’-tertle.” 

‘* Honey, don’t anger her,” said Maum 
Dulcie. ‘‘She’ll trick you, she will. She's 
got de evil-eye.” 

**Tf she does, Pll have her whipped,” 
cried Dina, energetically, red spots com- 
ing into her cheeks. ‘‘ Now aren't you 
ashamed of yourself, you wicked old hea- 
then ?” 

Neither old heathen seemed sure which 
was addressed, for Dulcie began to cry, 
and Sinai whined out, ‘Don’ ye go be 
hard on po’ ole destite ’ooman, honey. 
I wouldn’t do no harm t’ ye, nod so much 
as breathe on de flower in yo’ liddle 
han’.” 

‘* Well, I think you wouldn't,” cried 
the girl, throwing back her head. ‘‘I'd 
like to see anybody that could harm Adine 
Mabyn. Now leave, Sinai; and don’t you 
come into this kitchen again until you 
have permission from me.” 

Sinai crept out, and the young princess, 
relaxing from her dignity, began to laugh. 
Then she pointed her slim little forefinger 
at the shame-covered Dulcie. 

‘* Ah, Duleie—Dulcie Dover! I’ve found 
you out! Ha! ha! ha!” 

The girlish laughter pealed through the 
kitchen. She looked so pretty standing 
there, her black hair down-dropping, her 
face sparkling with a child’s mirth. 

‘*Oh, honey, don’t laugh. I’s shame 
to look at you—’deed I is.” 

‘‘T don’t mind it; I think it’s fun. 
Why didn’t you tell me long ago, when I 
begged so for your secret ?” 

‘*Tt’s nuthin’ fur you ter know.” 

‘“Well, I know now, so you may as 
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well make a clean breast, and tell me all 
about it. What 7s Hoodooism, anyhow ?¢” 

“Tt's de ole African r'ligion, honey. 
It's jes’ like white folks’ r'ligion, on’y it’s 
heathenism, an’ dey worships de debbil.” 

‘Worship the devil! I should think 
you would be afraid to.” 

“ “T's afeard not to,” said Dulcie, with 
a groan, ‘‘an’ I comes to de Virgin pray- 
in’ her pardon.” 

‘“Want to keep in with both sides, do | 
vou? Look out, Maum Dulcie, or, between 
two stools, you'll fall to the ground.” 

‘Yes, dat is my torment.” 

‘Now suppose you should make friends 
with the devil,” said Dina, argumenta- 
tively, ‘‘ what could he do for you ?” 

‘“Why, honey, dem dat is faithful is | 
promoted in his kingdom, an’ dey is free 
to wander ’mongst de stars an’ roun’ de | 
earth, a-settin’ traps an’ ketchin’ souls fur | 
de burnin’ pit.” 

‘Nice business, that! Now come, 
Maumie, you know it’s all nonsense. 
Why don’t you give it up?” 

‘Honey, you min’ dat big nigger dat 
yo’ pappy’s had whupped over an’ over 
agin fur drunkenness ?” 

**T do,” said Dina, with a prompt shud- 
der. ‘‘I saw him whipped once. The 
blood came.” 

‘Yes, childie; an’ right it wuz fur Mars’ 
Frank ter try an’ cure dat sinner ob his | 
sins. But what wuz de good?) When he 
sol’ one 0’ his pigs or chickens to de white 
folks, or some gentleman tossed him a 
quarter, off he wuz ter spen’ it in drink. 
An’ does you min’ de time dat he broke 
inter de wine-cellar, an’ wuz foun’ stretch- 
ed out, dead as a snake in winter, wid 
drink ?” 

‘*Yes, and how papa shut him up in 
the crib for a week, giving him nothing 
but bread and water.” 

‘* Aw a whuppin’,” said Dulcie, ‘‘ every 
mornin’, reglar as sun-up. Well, dat 
didn’t cure him. An’, my birdie, dat nig- 
ger walked inter misery wid his eyes wide 
open. He knowed dat a bitter an’ black 
punishment wuz at de end.ob his rope, 
but he bore it for de sake o’ de drink. 
Dar wuz a cravin’ an’ a gnawin’ widin 
him, an’ he wuz a hungry lion till he 
had filled himself. Den he turned inter 
a sneakin’ wolf, a-howlin’ for marcy.” 

‘*A light breaks,” laughed Dina. “I 
begin to see what all this has to do with 
Hoodoos.” 











said Dulcie, with despairing emphasis; 
‘*an’ somethin’ pulls an’ pushes till I git 
dar. I feels it as if cords wuz aroun’ my 
neck, an’ han’s pushin’ from behin’, an’ 
I has no peace till I is wid de essemblage 
of de glitterin’ ones. Den good-by to de 
blessed Virgin an’ de thorn-crowned Lord. 
Dim dey is as de shade ob a salt cedar in 
de sun; but Satan flares befo’ me like a 
fire in de forest, an’ I dances in de ring 
till sense an’ remembrance is gone.” 
Dina drew a long breath. ‘' Maumie, 
how I should like to see a Hoodoo meet- 


| ing!” 


‘* Little missy, is you crazy ?” 

‘No, 'm not. And J will see one. 
Won't you take me some time ?” 

‘‘Not while de breff is in dis body.” 

‘*You shall,” cried little warm-temper- 
ed Dina—‘‘ you shall take me. I order 
it. Or Ill tell papa you’re a Hoodoo, 
and he'll send you otf to one of his sugar 
plantations.” 

Dulcie rose, her eyes flashing. ‘‘ And 
you'd be a tell-tale? With your blood ?” 

Then she burst into tears. 

Dina was in her arms in a moment, 
but not forgetting in her burst of remorse 
to renew her entreaties. 

‘*Would I hol’ a cup o’ pizen to yer 
lips, my chile ?” 

‘You know that is foolishness, Ma 
mie. How could it hurt me just to go 
and look on a little while 2?” 

‘‘Twon’t! Iwon't! I won't!” said Maum 
Dulcie. 

And swearing she would ne’er consent, 
consented. 

VI 

A few weeks later, one of Mr. Mabyn’s 
creditors foreclosed a mortgage on a sugar 
plantation up in the interior of the State. 
It was decided to sell the personal proper- 
ty, including the negroes that appertained 
to the estate, at auction, in New Orleans, 
and a prolonged absence was necessitated 
for Mr. Mabyn. He left the home and 
Dina, as usual, in the charge of Maum 
Dulcie. It had not yet occurred to the 
father that his daughter was anything 
more than the unobtrusive child whom 
he had occasionally observed at play in 
the yard. 

After Dina’s discovery of her secret, 
Maum Dulcie had made strong resolu- 
tions of abstinence as to Hoodoo entice- 
ments. But it was very curious. Some 
wild superstition of her race was inter- 





‘“De Hoodoo meetin’ is my drink,” 
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fired when she heard that the Hoodoo | line. 
priest had called a meeting of his devo- | 


In its centre was a rough stone 
structure that looked to Dina more like 4 


tees. Instinct, like a leaping passion or | tottering chimney than anything else 


mother-love, was stronger than reason. 
No force could hold her back, when from 
the altar that bugle sounded. 


| 


| whisper was “‘ de altar.” 


but which her nurse informed her jn a 
A fire was kin- 
dled under it, and across two stones a pot 


It was but a few days after her father’s | simmered, its contents exhaling an odo 


departure that indolent Dina noticed one | 


of the old restless fits coming over Maum 
Dulcie. She had been watching for it, 
truth to tell, and she whispered in her 
nurse’s ear, ** 
night.” 

‘*Yes, honey, but Dulcie ain’t a-gwine 
ter no mo’ sich heathen gatherin’s.” 

‘‘T know what that means—that you 
will wait until I am asleep, and then slip 
away. Come, Maumie. 


There is to be a meeting to- 


It'snouse. [Pm 
going—to keep you out of mischief.” 

‘*Miss Dina,” said Dulcie, emphatical- 
ly, ‘‘I puts my foot down as ter one thing. 
Ef go you will, you’s got ter dress all 
muftled up, wid yo’ face hid, an’ ter keep 
out o’ sight, an’ ter come home soon’s I 
says de word. Holy Mary! nobody mus’ 
know dat Dina Mabyn was at a Hoodoo 
meetin’. It might spile yo’ chance fora 
husban’, honey.” 

‘Tl risk that,” laughed Dina, ‘‘ only to 
go—to go—to go; that is the thing for us 
to do.” 

The night was dark when two figures 
stole from the Mabyn gate and plunged 
into the shadows. There was no moon, 
and the palely glittering stars lent no 
light toearth. Dina clung to Maum Dul- 
cie’s arm. Even to her fearless soul this 
began to seem a wild freak. They walk- 
ed along the beach, seeing no one—for the 
hour was midnight—until Dina began to 
tire, when Dulcie struck across the flat 
land. They had not far to go—for in its 
widest part the island only measured 
three miles—before they saw blue lights 
dancing in the darkness. 

‘*Dar dey is!” whispered Maum Dulcie. 

On they pressed. A cluster of cedars 
and oleanders concealed and revealed the 
light in fitful gleams. They drew near- 
er, and Dina felt herself stumbling over 
stones. Dulcie took her by the arm, and 
cuided her among the trees to a great live- 
oak. 

‘Stop here.” 

Hidden by the tree, Dina peered out at 
a very curious sight. 

The heath had been cleared of the sharp 
shrubs and grasses that still grew at the 
edge of the circle, and formed a boundary 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





so queerly blended that only a very edy 
cated nostril could have disentangled its 
component essences. Around the ecaldron 
—let us name it caldron, as being wite! 
hinting and weird—negroes were skip 
ping, less clad than decency allows, and 
all holding pine torches above their heads 
One figure, 
“above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
who might have been the priest, would 
oceasionally stir the bubbling mixture. 
and add something to its contents from a 
stone jug. When the jug was emptied, 
the negroes one by one danced up to the 
pot—caldron—and dipping into it with 
small green gourds that they drew from 
their bosoms, drank down the steaming 
liquor as unconcernedly as if it had been 
pine-apple juice. Whatever it was, it 
seemed to take immediate effect, or its 
drinking was a preconcerted signal, for 
the dance grew faster, and a wild song 
began—a thrilling monotony of five notes, 
repeated again and again, alternately fast 
or slow, low or loud, ever varying, yet 
ever the same. Dulcie, holding herself 
rigid beside her young mistress, began to 
jerk like a mummy touched by a galvanic 
battery. Suddenly she tore herself from 
Dina’s detaining grasp, rushed forward 
with an African yell, and joined in the 
dance as wild and mad as any Hoodoo 
among them. 

‘‘T believe Maumie is right,” thought 
the forsaken Dina, with a cool little shrug 
of her shoulders. ‘‘ It is the devil’s own 
worship.” 

The impression deepened every mo- 
ment. They did look tremendously like 
demons, dancing and howling round the 
fire, and maltreating a straw effigy pro- 
duced from behind the altar. Evidently 
this personified an enemy, for a fiend- 
ish spite was vented upon it. It was 
thrown down, trampled, stuck through 
with knives, whipped, and spat upon. 
Finally it was lighted with a blazing 
brand, and tossed into a grave - shaped 
hole. After this the excitement seemed 
to die out; some threw earth into the pit 
as if they were filling a grave, others 
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leaned against each other, breathing heavi- | 


ly. Dina’s eyes had borne enough, and, 
ieciding to leave Maumie Dulcie, she had | 
‘ust turned to slip away, when she was 
rtled by old Sinai’s shrill voice. 
‘* Frens—zere ees traitre mong us—you | 
e zat Dulee Mabyn ?” 
Dina paused, indignant. 
“She is ze traitre. She deserve pun- 


ishament—yes ? She wear two face. She | 


talk out two sides her mouf. She worship 
wiz ze black blood, zen she sneak to w’ite 
man’s altar. What we go do wiz ole 
Dulce?” 
A quick, confused murmur of voices 
‘ose. Duleie was surrounded, and vio- 
nt reproaches heaped on her. Dina 
stood her ground, frightened, but with no 
intention now of leaving without her 
nurse. All talked together, and she could 
no longer understand them. In fact, their 
souls had soared up to that picturesque 
alm where oaths blossom for the pluck- 
ing, and what they said was chiefly made 
ip of their vigorous embellishment. 

The end of the matter was that the 
Hoodoos sprang at Dulcie, tore off her 
dress, and wrapping her in a blood-stained 
piece of cotton bagging, tossed her into 
he pit where they had already thrown 
the straw effigy. 

This was too much for Dina. With 
a ery of anger she sprang from her ref- 
uge. Her hood fell back, and her glitter- 
ing indignant face shone in the murky 
light as a star shines. Her lips were 
drawn back over her short teeth. A lit- 
tle enraged animal looks just so when 
about to bite. 

‘“What have you done to Maum Dul- 
cie, you mean, wicked creatures?’ She 
ran to the edge of the pit, calling, ‘‘ Dul- 
cie! Maumie!” in a piercing tone. But 
for the first time poor Dulcie’s ears were 
deaf to the eall of her nursling. ‘‘ You 
have killed her!” cried the young girl, 
‘‘and you shall be hanged for it. Iknow 
you all. I see Jim Fairfax, and Prince 
Littleton, and George Jack, and you, you 
wicked, wicked old Sinai! I know every 
one of you, and I shall tell your masters 
on you, just as sure as my name is Adine 
Mabyn.” 

A low mutter arose. They had crouch- 
ed before white blood; but as the child 
shrieked her denunciation, fear aroused 
wrath. Eyes met eyes with a dreadfu 
purpose, . 

‘No, miss,” said one black demon- 


} 








lipped wretch, ‘‘ you’ve got ter take dat 
back ’fo’ you leaves dis place, whar you've 
stole our secret.” 

Ah, Dina! pretty Dina! poor Dina! 
danger is near—danger from the beast 
you have maddened! 

Some one appeared at Dina’s side. 


| From the skies, or the bursting earth ? 


She did not know; but there he was—a 
slight, elegant figure, a clear voice, and a 
hand that held a pistol. 

‘* You hounds,” he said, in a quiet tone 
‘*fall back!” 

There was no hesitancy in obeying. 
Back they pressed upon each other, those 
on the outer edge slipping away, and be- 
ing swallowed up in darkness. 

‘Lift out the woman whom you threw 
into this hole,” he continued. ‘‘Is she 
dead ?” 

‘“*Lord, no, marster, she ain’t hurt; 
on’y jes’ skeered, and kin’ o’ faint like.” 

Dulcie was lifted from the dark hole, 
and a few moments in the air revived her. 

‘*Dina!” she called, feebly. 

‘‘Oh, Maumie! Maumie! how badly 
they have treated you, these wicked Hoo- 
doos! I hope the Bad Man will burn 
them up some day. Your cloak is torn 
to pieces. Here, take my hood.” 

‘*Honey, hush; dar’s a strange gen 
tleman.” 

‘“Why, he saved us both. We ought 
to thank him. And we are very grateful 
to you, sir’—with a sudden inclination 
toward the stranger. ‘‘ Now, Maumie, 
let us hurry away.” 

They started, but the stranger with 
them, leaving the Hoodoos in no humor 
to continue their rites. 

‘*How did you happen to be here, my 
child?” he said, indifferently, as they 
walked away. 

‘*T was so curious, and I made Maumie 
Dulcie take me.” 

** An’ a wicked sinner I was ter do it,” 
groaned the old woman. 

‘‘T think you were,” he said, lightly; 
‘‘but you were punished enough. I did 
not think there would be a limb of you 
left.” 

Dulcie shuddered, and faltered in her 
walk. 

‘Here, take a pull out of my brandy 
flask,” said the stranger, good-naturedly, 
‘‘and we will walk more slowly. Take 
my arm, little girl. This is a sorry night 
for you.” 

‘‘Oh, it’s no matter, now that it is over, 
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and I hope it will cure Maum Dulcie of 
Hoodooism. She doesn’t really believe 
in it, you know. She is a good Catho- 
lic. But sometimes she is tempted of the 
devil.” 

‘* Exactly”—with a short laugh. 

‘But it was very strange that you 
should have been there,” burst out Dina, 
frankly. 

‘‘T was straying about—I always walk 
until a late hour, trying to tire myself to 
sleepiness—when I heard voices and saw 
lights. I followed them, of course, for I 
am a stranger to your part of the country, 
and keep my eyes open for adventures. 
And, by Jove! I got more than I bargain- 
ed for. It was superb to see you spring 
at those wolves! What a picture it would 
make!” 

The stranger had assumed a familiar 
air in talking to Dina, of which she was 


. e | 
too ignorant to feel the sting. It really | 


had not occurred to him that she was 
a gentlewoman. Some creole girl, he 
thought, or a quadroon, the granddaugh- 
ter of the old woman whom she called her 
nurse. He wassurprised, therefore, when 
they stopped before the gate of a house 
worthy to be called stately. 

‘‘This is my home,” said Dina. ‘I 
will bid you good-night, and I thank 
you with all my heart and soul for your 
kindness to Maum Dulcie,” she added, ex- 
tending her hand with warm impulsive- 
ness. 

‘*May I not ask the name of the young 
lady I have had the honor of serving ?” 
he said, with marked courtesy. 

‘‘T am Adine Mabyn.” 

‘* And Iam Marion West,” he said, lift- 
ing his hat. ‘‘I think, Miss Mabyn, that 
I have cause to be grateful even to the 
Hoodoos. Good-night.” And he walked 
away, leaving Dina slightly puzzled, a 
little sleepy, and too tired to talk over 
the startling night with Maum Dulcie. 

VII. 

Marion West was a fashionable author. 
An extreme elegance, wit, and precision 
distinguished his poems, sketches, and 
novels; and he was certainly quite as 
clever a man as his admirers supposed 
him, though in a different way. Witha 
keen intellectual perception and a good 
memory, he still owed his success in life 
to a sixth sense with which he was gifted, 
for so his genius for imitation might be 
called. He used authors as a chemist his 


simples, blending and compounding wit), 

| exquisite nicety. The results were cup. 

| ously fresh; and if there was one merit 

| over another for which the critics lauded 
Mr. West, it was for his native Americ 

| originality. 

Mr. West’s peculiar method did not a] 
low too luxurious a development of his 
moral nature. Sentiments of delicacy. 
emotions of a lofty grade, were valuah|; 

| to him only as they were useful to him jy 
his work. He had long since drained 
himself of what he could give, but every. 
where about him he found rich studies. 
The blush on a woman’s cheek, the najye 
selfishness of a child, the constancy of a 
| foolish heart, the agony of some dying bed, 
| the solitary virtue of a sin-stained soul, 
| the gleam of a passionate eye, the re- 
/morse of a wrecked nature—all he ob- 
' served without a throb of sympathy, and 
carefully utilized to his credit and the 
glory of literature. 

3ut his task was sufficiently arduous; 

and after some years, when he had tired 
his eyes and spoiled his digestion, he saw 
that the strain must be relaxed for a time. 
His medical man advised complete rest; 
so he had taken a vacation from living, 
as he said, and had come to this Southern 
city by the sea to vegetate for three 
months. 

‘‘T am almost sorry I met that little 
girl,” he mused, thinking of Dina and th: 
Hoodoos. ‘‘ Here I had vowed myself to 
rest, and my brain has already begun to 
spin rhymes about her. I wonder if she 
is as pretty as she looked last night in that 
Eblis light ?” 

Perhaps it was to find out that he stroll- 
ed the next afternoon in the direction of 
the Mabyn place. Dina was in the gar- 
den. He raised his hat, and she hastened 
down the curving walk evidently to speak 
to him. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. West,” said Dina. 
‘‘T am so glad to see you! For do you 
know you lost your handkerchief last 
night 2?” 

‘*T did not know it,” he said, smiling, 
and feeling relieved; ‘‘ but it is scarcely 
surprising, as I might be tracked through 
the world by cuff buttons, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, penknives, and note-books.” 

‘*Old Sinai found it,” said Dina, bright- 
ly; ‘‘and she brought it here to-day, try- 
ing to win my forgiveness by such an 
extraordinary burst of honesty. I am 
having it washed, and we will send it to 
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you, Mr. West. Isuppose you are at the 


otel ?” 
: “Do not trouble yourself to send it,” 
said Mr. West, politely. ‘‘I walk this 
way every afternoon, and if I may 
call—” 

“Why, certainly,” said Dina; ‘it will 
be ready for you any day.” 

‘“What a lovely old garden you have 
here!” 

‘Should you like to come in and look 
at the flowers ?” 

‘‘Thank you, I should like very much.” 

The garden was aflame with blooming 
roses. 

‘‘Here we do most of our living,” said 
Dina—‘‘Maum Dulcie and I. There she 
is, with her silk quilt.” 

Maum Dulcie was sitting under a crape 
mvrtle-tree. A large basket at her side 
was heaped with bright bits of silk, flut- 
tering like caged butterflies, only kept from 
blowing away by a piece of gauze pinned 
across the basket. She was sewing stead- 
ily; and in her black dress and white tur- 
ban was hardly to be recognized as the 

3acchantie Dulcie of the night before. 

Marion West and little Dina walked 
about among the flowers. A high wall 
surrounded the garden. They were shut 
together in a sweet isolation. 

‘‘This is divine,” said Mr.West. ‘I 
feel like Paul.” 

‘Like Paul?’ echoed Dina, with a 
laugh. ‘‘But why? Do you want to 
take your shoes off, or preach, or write an 
epistle ?” 

“That is not the Paul I meant,” he re- 
plied, with emphasis. ‘‘ My Paul lived on 
an island, and was innocent as a violet, 
and roamed about with Virginia.” 

‘‘ Were they brother and sister?” 

‘‘No; lovers; always lovers from the 
time they were babies, and always togeth- 
er. One always thinks of them as under 
one umbrella.” 

“Tt must be rather nice to have some 
one to share one’s umbrella,” said Dina, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I have scarcely ever 
known what it was to have a playmate, 
and have always been so alone.” 


“¢A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.’” 


‘Yes, just that, sir; only Maum Dul- 
cie, and papa, and our priest; I love him 
a little.” 

‘*When he does not appoint a severe 





‘*But he does that sometimes, when my 
confession is very bad.” 

‘‘T should think you would have to 
draw tremendously on your imagination 
to confess anything very bad.” 

“TI get into awful tempers,” said Dina, 
solemnly. ‘I threw a dish at Maum 
Dulcie once; and [had a fight with a girl.” 
‘A fight? What were your weapons ?” 
“TI flew at her,’ said Dina, with her 
sweet wild laugh; ‘‘and we slapped each 
other. She had called my father a specu- 
lator; but she pronounced it spekkerator. 
We were neither of us older than nine, 
and not knowing the meaning of the word, 
I took the notion that it was some dread- 
ful kind of worm. So I pulled her hair, 
and pounded her a little. Don’t be shock- 
ed at my temper. I have improved ever 
so much.” 

‘*T don’t know,” he said, with extreme 
amusement. ‘‘I think you were ready 
to fly at those Hoodoos last night. By 
Jove! it was magnificent.” 

‘*T know that I looked like a fury,” 
cried Dina, with a sudden poppy bloom 
in her face. ‘‘What must you have 
thought of me ?” 

‘*T thought you a poem—a picture—and 
that I had never looked on beauty until 
that moment.” 

This was the beginning, and it grew to 
be Mr. West’s habit to walk every after- 
noon in the same direction, and nearly 
always to see and join Dina and Maum 
Dulcie in the garden. 

Gradually Dina grew to look for him, 
to be restless if he did not come, to listen 
to his half-cynical, half-tender talk, with 
her heart beating faster for his presence. 
She was prettier each day. It was a joy 
to watch her, as to watch the unfolding of 
a rose. 

‘‘T am not wasting my time, at any 
rate,” thought Mr. West, comfortably. 
‘* Never was such a study offered to man.” 

Ah! what pictures she gave him! He 
saw her one evening in the ocean. Dur- 
ing the warm days many chose the hour 
just after sunset for a sea-bath. This was 
a night for the gods to admire, for the sea 

was agleam with cool phosphorescent fire. 
Where one plunged an arm or limb into 
the water, it broke into a million spark- 
ling surprises. How glorious were the 
wide waters! Had God in anger struck 
the sun and shattered it over the seas ? 

On the shore, Marion West watched 








penance.” 





Dina in the water, as, diving, floating. 
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swimming, she played a thousand fantas- 
tic tricks. He thought of a French novel 
he had read, but his mind failed to recall 
any of the sensuous images that this Wo- 
man of Fire had suggested. It was a sa- 
cred and repellent fire that shone round 
Dina’s dark head, as she shook the yel- 
low drops from her hair, and the leaping 
gleams that followed her every move- 
ment seemed but the dazzle of her shining 
purity. 

Another time he saw her dance. It 
was a dull, chill afternoon, and Dina had 
shivered in her light dress. And at last 
she had given one tiny stamp of the foot, 
and said: 

‘*Come into the house, Mr. West. 
Maum Dulcie has said I should not ask 
you to come in while my father was away. 

3ut it is dreary out here, and I will have 
my way for once, you cross Maumie !” 

Consternation filled the soul of Maum 
Dulcie; but she rose at once, with: ‘‘ Why, 
yes, honey, ob course. I hope you will 
excuse de chile, sir,” she added, formally, 
to Mr. West—‘‘ her tongue runs too fast.” 

Dulcie only admitted him to the hall, 
after all; but, softly lighted and quaintly 
shaped, it was another ‘‘ study” to the man 
of letters. Sofas and tables were scatter- 
ed over its wide space; there was a piano 
at one end, a billiard table at the other. 
Statues shone whitely here and there 
through the pink gauze in which Maum 
Dulcie had modestly veiled them. 

**Should you like to see me dance ?” 
said Dina, who felt that hospitality de- 
manded something unusual of her. ‘‘ Mau- 
mie, send for Uncle Jules.” 

Jules came with his violin, and Dina 
danced like a dainty fairy. Graceful as 
the young corn swayed by the wind, in 
every movement there was some new and 
exquisite charm, 

‘*Do you like it?” she said at last, as 
she sank rosy and glowing on a round sofa 
heaped with cushions. 

‘*Did you ever hear of Fanny Elssler ?” 
he asked, smiling. 

‘“*T don’t believe I have.” 

‘*She was a dancer, and in watching 
you I have been reminded of what two 
very brilliant and solemn enthusiasts said 
of her dancing. ‘Margaret,’ said one— 
‘poetry!’ ‘Ralph,’ responded the other— 
‘religion!’ Now I am not an enthusiast, 
but I should like to write a rhapsody on 
your dancing.” 

Dina blushed and laughed, and Mr. 





West wanted to kiss her. But there sq; 
Dulcie, sombre and sharp-eyed. He was 
reduced to the brilliant expedient of ask 
ing for a glass of water. The old womay 
touched a bell. ‘‘ Fetch some water,” s}, 
said, with dignity, to the servant who ap- 
peared. 

Dina’s nurse was on her guard. It was 
her ardent desire that her young mistress 
should be married, but she had no idea 
of permitting any love-making. Many a 
time had she sung Dina to sleep with a 
song that expressed her views entirely : 

“Ere de moon has risen, 
De bird ob night dost sing, 
Guard dy heart like any prison 
Till dou hast a ring— 
Till—dou—hast—a—ring.” 


Poor little neglected Dina! After all. 
she could perhaps have had no safer chap- 
eron than her vigilant and suspicious old 
nurse. 

The days passed. Still Marion West 
called Dina a study; but there were times, 
even to this world-hardened man and dis- 
honest worker, that in all the breathing 
world was but this one dark-eyed girl, 
and cost what it might, she must be his. 
Afterward? Of that, I believe, he did not 
think, any more than a man thinks what 
he will do after he is dead. It had been 
so long since Mr. West had known an ar- 
dent desire that he did not neglect to be 
proud of this new birth in his soul. He 
felt that duty to himself demanded its 
gratification. 

VI. 

‘*Bless me! when has this knocker been 
lifted? It positively creaks with rust.” 

A lady stood on the front steps of the Ma- 
byn home. She was arrayed in a French 
ruby velvet, with a great bow of point-lace 
at her neck, and another, like a white but- 
terfly’s skeleton, in her bonnet—an im- 
posing spectacle to the little maid who ad- 
mitted her, and went to tell Miss Ding of 
the visitor. 

‘* Miss Sims,” repeated Dina, looking at 
the card with a puzzled air; ‘‘ I wonder if 
it is any one I ought to know? Is she old, 
or young, Elsie ?” 

‘Pretty ole, Miss Dina,” ’cause her 
hair’s gray as de cat’s back, an’ she’s got 
a pleasant, short kind o’ way wid her.” 

‘*Go along, honey,” said Maum Dulcie. 
‘You look as fresh as a pink in yo’ clean 
dimity frock; and it is jes’ de. proper ting 
dat ladies should come a-callin’ on you. 
Don't you be afeard, my chile.” 
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‘“ Afraid ?” eried Dina; ‘‘ you're a goose, 
Maumie.” And she walked into the par- 
lor with head erect. 

‘How do you do, my dear ?” said the 
lady, rising and giving her a kiss. ‘‘I 
don't suppose you ever heard of me, but I 
was avery great friend of your mother’s.” 

‘“T am very glad to see you,” said Dina, 
heartily. 

‘‘Yes. I saw you at mass the other 
morning, and I said to myself, ‘ Bless me! 
here’s Dina Mabyn getting to long dresses 
and tucked-up hair, and nobody taking 
anv notice of it!’ And I felt ashamed—I 
really did. I remember your mother so 
well. Isaw her that last day. Poor lit- 
tle sweet idle Eugenia! A short life, 
hers. But never a care in it, from cradle 
to grave. That compensates. The Lord 
knows those of us who are left get sharply 
disciplined. You are like her, my dear— 
the same pretty wild eyes. Now tell me 
about yourself.” 

Dina complied diffidently, giving many 
little details, but not speaking of Marion 
West. 

Miss Sims listened, with many nods. 
‘IT shall bring you out, my dear. You 
need young society—the advantages that 
other girls have.” 

‘You are very kind,” said Dina. 

“Bless you, child, I enjoy attending to 
other people’s affairs, partly from incli- 
nation; then I’ve had troubles that I 
don’t like to think of too much; and to 
find some one that I can really benefit 
is such a pleasure! And a pretty little 
thing like you! I shall receive the 
thanks of a great many people. Now I 
will tell you what I shall do to begin with. 
[have a sister living in New Orleans, who 
has a summer home on Last Island. She 
has two daughters—Belle and Margaret— 
nice gitls, They want me to join them. 
I shall go, and take you with me.” 

wWina’s breath was taken away. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Sims, with an 
emphatie nod, ‘‘shall take you with me. 
You will meet young people, go to balls, 
have sweethearts, do everything that be- 
longs to giddy girlhood. You won't have 
it but once.” 

‘But my father,” stammered Dina. 

‘Yes, 1 know—not at home. Coming 
soon ?” 

‘He never writes, but when he. left 
home he told Maum Dulcie that he should 
be back in about a month.” 


. 


two. Frank Mabyn is a man of his word. 
I shall call at his office and arrange mat- 


ters. Tell that old woman to get you 
ready. But she is not to go with you.” 


‘*Then I must take a maid, for I can’t 
dress without one. And no one is so 
used to me as Maumie. She never lets 
any one but herself put on my shoes and 
stockings.” 

“Time you were learning to wait on 
yourself,” said Miss Sims, with her nod 
that Dina was beginning to look for like 
the stroke of a clock that tells the min- 
utes—‘‘ besides, my sister’s girls always 
take a maid. She never has enough to 
do. She can put up your hair, and darn 
your stockings, for of course you can't 
sew ?” 

‘*Maumie would never teach me. She 
said it would spoil my fingers. Her fore- 
finger is as hard as an alligator’s tooth. 
And she sews so beautifully,” Dina went 
on, with waxing pride. ‘‘She made mea 
petticoat with thirty tucks in it—in groups 
of fives, you know—and the stitches are 
so small that they look as if a bee’s sting 
had pricked them into the cloth. She is 
going to make all my wedding things,” 
finished Miss Mabyn, with an innocent 
blush. 

‘““Your wedding things! Bless me, 
child, what nonsense fills your head!” 

‘*T am older than my mother when she 
was married,” said Dina, with tranquil 
composure ; ‘‘and I suppose I shall be 
married some day, as all girls are.” 

Miss Sims left Dina not knowing ex- 
actly what to make of the child. She had 
not been entirely frank with her; for the 
immediate cause of her visit had been that 
she had seen Dina walking on the beach 
with Marion West a few days before. 

‘*Now that gives me a start,” she had 
meditated, poking viciously at a ‘‘ fiddler” 
with her parasol. ‘*Too much absorbed, 
both of them, even to look at me as I 
passed. I know all about that fine gen- 
tleman. And I don’t—I don’t like to see 
him looking into those wild eyes! To be 
sure, old Dulcie was with them, but she 
was a good distance behind. And she is 
not the proper person to take care of Eu- 
genia Mabyn’s child. The father away, 
selling his negroes, going through his 
property like a moth through flannel, 
and Dina left to this old heathen! Not 
that I need talk. Iam the worse heathen 
of the two, or I'd have looked after that 





‘Then you will see him in a day or 





child long ago.” 
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Then Miss Sims wrote a letter to her 
sister, Mrs. Evelyn, the result of which 
was the invitation just given to Dina. 

The young girl was puzzled at this sud- 
den interest in her welfare; but she ac- 
cepted it philosophically, and with only 
one little pang at the heart—should she 
see Marion West no more ? 

But quickly that fear was dispelled. 

“T too will go to Last Island,” said 
Mr. West, with a calm smile. 

IX. 

Those were the regal times of the sugar- 
planting creoles of Louisiana. Racing 
horses and renting opera-boxes, gaming 
up into the thousands, robing in lace and 
wreathing in jewels their sweet daughters 
and wives, reigning absolutely over their 
slaves, the gentlemen of that day flatter- 
ed themselves they knew how to live. 
Yachts named for beauties and belles 
skimmed about in the sunshine; steamers 
like fairy palaces floated along the coast, 
and from the drowsy plantations young 
life tripped to greet or join friends on their 
pleasure-voyage. The air vibrated with 
laughter and gay French songs, and the 
tread of dancing feet and the popping of 
Champagne corks. 

No sought-for haven was more fair than 
the beautiful watering-place where Dina 
Mabyn landed with delight late in the 
varm July. 

Ah, that fairy island! It blossomed in 
the sea like a silver rose washed clean by 
the foam that curled round itsedges. But 
a mile wide, frequented only by people of 
wealth and leisure, art as well as nature 
had done something to make it the fairest 
spot in the Southern gulf. Pretty cot- 
tages —architectural caprices— delighted 
the eye, and from the soil rose the luxu- 
riant tropic growth. Orange-trees turned 
the hard gloss of their leaves upward to 
the sun; lithe palms with spreading tops 
waved in the breeze like lazy kites; there 
were great banana-plants, with long leaves 
that seemed to have forgotten to stop grow- 
ing; pine-apple bushes bursting with blos- 
soms; stiff magnolias half hiding their 
haughty flowers ; intoxicating little fus- 
cati blooms—everywhere a riot of color 
and life. 

‘* Ves, we feel as if Last Island belong- 
ed to us,” said Belle Evelyn, easily, with 
her arm about Dina’s waist, ‘‘ for we come 
here nearly every summer. We might go 
North. of course; but there we shouldn't 





feel at home, and probably our maid would 
run away, she is so flighty.” 

‘‘And it is so elegant and exclusive 
here!” said Margaret, taking up the strain. 
‘‘we know who every one is, just as if 
they were all labelled.” 

Dina enjoyed the bright life, and the 
social chat of the two pretty girls; she 
fascinated the young men who formed 
their court, but she was not interested in 
those gilded and guileless youths. A man 
of the world was ‘“‘ forming” Dina. 

He came at last. The three girls were 
on the beach, and Dina, wearying a little. 
had strayed away from her companions, 
and had seated herself under a live-oak. 
She did not know Marion West was on the 
island, when he walked up to her as if 
they had parted yesterday. 

She greeted him with a swift blush that 
he thought as beautiful as the flashing of 
a humming-bird. 

‘**You like it here?” he asked, seating 
himself beside her. 

‘“Very much. Every one is so kind, 
and everything so pretty. Only look 
about; is it not delicious ?” 

The sea rolled to the shore in great 
curves; the air was sweet with flower 
scents. People were walking, talking, 
driving—such pretty people! Girls with 
dark faces and satin-smooth hair, whose 
long light dresses trailed on the sands, or 
were gathered about them in rosy or am- 
ber clouds; children in red satin boots 
with preposterous heels; black nurses in 
turbans, poising their bundles of muslin 
and lace on one arm; the spickest and 
spannest of young men flirting vigorous- 
ly under the stimulus of the sea-breeze. 
An ordinary scene enough. Just so some 
Roman village might have looked before 
the coming of Attila the Scourge. 

‘*So every one says pleasant things to 
you,”’said Mr. West; ‘‘ young men partic- 
ularly, I suppose. And you are not get- 
ting vain ?” 

** Naturally they compliment Miss Ma- 
byn”—with the haughty turn of the head 
that Mr. West thought so bewitching— 
‘*so the vanity of Dina is not inordinate.” 

‘*But it is only Dina who will let her- 
self be loved. Is it not so?” 

She blushed, she scarcely knew why. 
and laughingly held a bunch of oleanders 
before her face. . 

‘* You've no need to hide such a face as 
yours,” said he. 

‘Oh, Iam not like the girl in the song; 
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my face is not my fortune,” she respond- 
ed, lightly. 

‘‘ And what is your fortune ?” 

‘« «Silver and gold have I none,’” quoted 
Dina. 

But she was not prepared for the sud- 
den passion that lighted his face, like a 
torch pointing the way to love, as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Say the rest, my darling—say 
the rest.” 

Under those wide compelling eyes, Dina 
was carried beyond herself. Half-uncon- 
sciously, her lips murmured, ‘*‘ But such 
as I have, give I thee.’”’ 

‘““You mean this, my child? Such as 
you have! My God! your youth, your 
beauty, your sweet, wild innocence! Dina, 
you love me ?” 

She could not speak. 

‘‘T know you do, dear frightened child. 
There! you need notanswer. And I love 
you, Dina, with the passion of my life. 
Darling, listen. There are too many peo- 
ple around for me to say what I wish. 
You trust me, dear ?” 

‘‘AsI do the mother of God,” she whis- 
pered. 

A dark flush crossed his face. ‘‘ And 
may I die in torment if ever I prove un- 
worthy of that trust!” he cried, violently. 
‘‘Now tell me something, sweet, sweet 
Dina, Are you very fond of your father ?” 

‘‘T scarcely feel that I know him. I 
think he does not care much forme. He 
has cared for no one since my mother 
died.” 

‘Tam glad. You will be all the more 
mine, Is there any one else, Dina, who 
has a right to interfere with your life ?” 

‘‘No: my mother’s people are all dead, 
and I have no near kindred on my father’s 
side. No one would miss me much if I 
were not in the world.” 

‘*You shall be no longer in that cold 
blind world that does not know your 
charm. A new world is ready for you, 
darling, my love, my heart! Ah! I shall 
keep you safe! When can I see you 
alone, dearest, and plan our future ?” 

‘*There is to be a ball to-morrow night; 
but I must be sewing on my dress all day. 
So Mrs. Evelyn says.” 

““Then I must wait untilevening. We 
will slip away unobserved, and come here. 
The beach will be deserted for the ball- 
room. You will come ?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Darling, you speak like one in a 


and I can not hold you in my arms, nor 
kiss those sweet curved lips, for all these 
idiotic people around. Do you think you 
love me, little girl? I will give you just 
one week to learn what love means.” 
‘*Dina! Dina!’’—and Belle Evelyn came 
running up—‘' look at this ridiculous lit- 
tle fiddler. Hehasn’t a leg left; and isn’t 
it funny to see him wobbling around, try- 
ing to walk without legs ?” 

Dina bestowed as much attention as 
possible on the bereft sand-crab, and pre- 
sented Mr. West. Belle thought him dis- 
tinguished-looking, and chattered all the 
way home, leaving Dina to her bewilder- 
ed thoughts. She was glad to get to her 
room, where she could think everything 
over. What had she done, or promised ? 
Was she to marry Mr. West? How mas- 
terfully he had assumed the possession of 
her heart! What would her father say, 
and Maum Dulcie? How fast he had 
spoken! how excited he had seemed !— 
not like himself. Could it be for love of 
her, little Dina, whom no one loved ? 

‘*Oh, dear mother in heaven,” she cried, 
flinging herself on her knees, ‘‘ make me 
nice, and sweet, and pretty, and good 
enough for his love !” 

And smiling happily, Dina slept. 

X. 

A robe of gauze the color of an Indian 
peach, garlanded with pale clear blooms; 
a cheek that flamed with young love; a 
dancing step; a sweet, gay laugh—little 
Dina was almost the belle of the Last Isl- 
and ball. But there were so many belles, 
for they were fair, these creole girls who 
whirled in the dance, whispered to their 
lovers, and peeped in graceful coquetry 
from behind their fans. But one was on 
his way to claim and clasp them who 
would prove blind to their beauty and 
deaf to their prayers. 

‘*Dina, I do not like the look of the 
night.” 

It was Marion West who spoke. It was 
late before he had been able to take his 
little sweetheart from her admirers in the 
ball-room. He had hurried her toward 
the live-oak tree where he had appointed 
their tryst. 

‘*Come, darling, one sweet moment to 
paradise.” 

Buta sharp, startling flash of lightning, 
like the sudden unsheathing of the angel’s 
sword, stayed his footsteps and words. 





trance. Ah! you are not quite mine, 


‘‘We must find a shelter,” he cried. 
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A friendly cottage stood near, and they 
stepped up on the piazza. At last he had 
his wish—they were alone. He clasped his 
arms about her. But no passion stirred 
his blood. There was something subdu- 
ing in the wild hints the night began to 
give. When nature shows her power, 
man feels himself impotent and bound. 

‘‘There will be a storm,” said Dina, 
softly. ‘‘I have thought so all day.” 

‘Why, darling ?” 

‘*So many scorpions have crawled into 
the house to-day. Our ceilings were dot- 
ted with them. And Belle nearly went 
into a convulsion while she was dressing, 
for a centipede almost ran across her foot. 
And did you not notice how the water- 
fowl shrieked this afternoon ?” 

‘*T noticed the clouds,” he said. ‘‘ There 
were ever so many little light ones in the 
sky, but one great dark one formed later, 
and, like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed all 
the others. I have always wished to see 
one of these tropical storms,” he contin- 
ued, more lightly, ‘‘and I seem in a fair 
way of having my wish gratified. Do 
they always come up so suddenly as this?” 

‘‘Sometimes more suddenly. From a 
little breeze to a hurricane, hardly longer 
than the jump of a flying-fish. And how 
the rain comes down! It seems as if the 
clouds are great sponges charged with wa- 
ter, and somebody from behind gives them 
such a squeeze that it all falls at once.” 

‘They seem under no fear at the hotel.” 

From where they stood they could see 
the brilliant ball-room; the house, with a 
candle in every window-pane, gleaming 
in the darkness; the dancers tripping 
through the jolly measures of a reel, as 
the negro musicians played ‘‘ Billy in de 
Low Groun’s” with vehement energy. 

But a curious sound almost drowned 
the music, a trampling as of many feet 
on the hard sand. A number of sheep 
ran past them at a whirling speed, their 
tails high, their heads bent as if smelling 
danger, and a hot, wild wind arose. 

‘* Ah!” eried Dina, ‘‘it was in such a 
storm as this will be that my mother died.” 

She fell to her knees, and stretched her 
bare pale arms in prayer. A terror seized 
Marion West—a mad fear of approaching 
doom. 

‘*Come!” he said, hoarsely—‘‘ come!” 

A figure sped by—that of a crazy old 
negro, who sold shells and fish to stran- 
gers. His arms were tossed aloft, and he 


shriek of the wind, ‘‘ Foller de sheep! 
foller de sheep to de high groun’s!” 

With sweeping fury the wind rose 
higher, and blended its roar with the bea; 
of the sea. And in all its gigantic force 
the hurricane burst upon the island. 
Houses rocked, and from the lighted haj] 
where the dancers were came one wail of 
agony. Then doors were flung open, and 
out poured distracted people. Fly! fly! 
fly! But whither? For on either side 
the sea rose, a solid, terrible wall of water. 
and the earth was shaken beneath their 
feet. Oh, wild, wild night! Oh, fearful 
death for fair girls and their lovers, for 
sweet mothers and their babes ! 

Marion West made one effort to meet 
his fate bravely, but the hour had not 
found him prepared with an attitude. In 
his heart was a dull rage. It had been 
no part of his plan of life to be trapped 
and drowned with a lot of Southern 
watering-place people. He turned from 
Dina. A grasp was laid on his wrist— 
slight fingers, but nerved with the strength 
of steel. 

“Quick! quick! quick!” cried Dina; 
‘* follow the sheep! to the high ground!" 


And the waves rose higher. And the 
winds blew a fiercer gale. Until, as at 
the word of God the arching waters of 
the Red Sea closed over the path where 
the hosts of Israel had passed, so, with a 
leap and a reverberating roar, the seas 
met over Last Island. 

XI. 

Mr. Mabyn sat in his dining-room mak- 
ing some calculations that pleased him. 

‘** At last 1 am master,” he murmured. 
For his faith had been rewarded. He 
was a richer man to-day than he had ever 
been. The smile of triumph faded from 
his face. Hopeless weariness succeeded 
it. ‘‘ For what?” he said, bitterly. ‘‘ Only 
to play the game over again.” And he 
bent his head upon the table, and tears 
for Eugenia scalded his tired eyes. 

The door was flung open, and Maum 
Dulcie ruéhed in like a mad creature. 

‘* Marster—Mars’ Frank!” 

** Well, Dulcie ?” 

‘‘Oh, you kin be cool,” eried Dulcie, 
exasperated at last to bearding her mas- 
ter; ‘‘you never loved her, po’ neglected 
angel! She was never nuthin’ ter you. 
But I loved her—oh, my baby! my lost 





cried, in a voice high and shrill as the 


lamb!” 
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‘‘ Dulcie, what do you mean ?” 

‘‘God help us! Last Island is washed 
away, an’ all—all—” 

He was out of the house before she had 
ended her sentence, rushing bare-headed 
to the beach. A weeping, fainting com- 
nany were there. Boats and _fishing- 
smacks were ready to put off as soon as 
the sea should be sufficiently calm. 

‘‘The first news was brought by a fish- 
erman in an open boat,” a gentleman said, 
quietly. ‘“‘The waters flung themselves 
against the island, and the houses were 
toppled over by the force of the wind, and 
the underwashing of the waves. It is 
nossible some few are still alive. Every 
effort will be made to recover the dead 
bodies. The steam-ship Perseverance, 
from Indianola, was caught in the cy- 
clone, and all souls lost.” 

To this Mr. Mabyn had to listen, it 
seemed to him, through centuries of tor- 
ture, until the boats put off. As he 
stepped into one, a young girl ran up to 
him, tears streaming, and thrust a bran- 
dy flask into his hand. 

‘‘You may find her living,” she said. 

But there was no hope in Mr. Mabyn’s 
set, dull face. 

‘Mother and child!” he muttered— 
‘mother and child!” 

The sun shone on the white dead 
caught in the marshes, or floating on the 
sea’s murderous breast. Silently they 
sought and recovered the bruised corpses, 
and returned to the tolling of bells. 

But not for Dina were the bells tolled. 
They found her clinging to a tree, her 
dress in ribbons around her almost naked 
body, and wreathed with strings of gray 
moss that had flown like flying snakes 
through the air, her lips pale and apart, 
a dying look in her midnight eyes, blood 
on her torn hands. 

“My child! my child! my little girl!” 

At the father’s ery she smiled, and 
faintly moved. 

Tenderly they lifted her, but with a 
bleeding hand she pointed downward. 

‘Save him—first,” she whispered. 

A man was lying in the water, his 
head resting on a log, around which he 
had thrown his arms. He was insensi- 
ble. Of course it was Marion West. 

They were taken into the boat, wrapped, 
and warmed with brandy. 

Mr. West quickly revived, and sat up, 
and essayed to give a connected account 
of what had happened. 





At the sound of his voice, Dina partly 
withdrew herself from her father’s arms, 
and extended her hand. 

‘*My love,” she said, with a divine 
smile. 

‘Dina !” eried her father. 

“He is my fiancé, papa,” she said, sim- 
ply. ‘* We love each other.” 

Mr. Mabyn flushed. All his pride was 
outraged. And another pang was added 
to the reproaches of his conscience for 
his neglect of poor Dina. 

He wrapped her shawls more closely 
around her. He held her tight against 
his heart. Only her little black head 
peeped from her coverings, and her inno- 
cent young eyes turned confidingly to 
Marion West. 

**T will talk with you, sir, when you 
have recovered this shock,’ said Mr. 
Mabyn, with involuntary haughtiness. 
‘*You shall present me with the creden- 
tials that have caused you to aspire to 
Miss Mabyn’s hand.” 

Was it the near look into the grisly 
face of death? Or was it the brandy ? 
It is apt to induce an engaging frankness. 
Mr. West, for the first time in his life, 
surprised himself. 

‘*Tloved her,” he said. ‘‘I would have 
taken her away with me. She seemed to 
be of no particular value here. And I 
wanted her. But I am already married.” 

The gentleman would have found him- 
self in the sea the next moment, but for 
the opportune fact that Dina fainted dead 
away, and needed all her father’s care. 

She was very ill. Two watchers never 
left her bedside—Maum Dulcie and Mr. 
Mabyn. Through what agonies of re- 
morse he passed, as she called in her delir- 
ium on her lover, and plaintively confess- 
ed her loneliness! What tears he shed as 
he thought of the arid lost years that might 
have been blessed by the love and care of 
this gift of God! 

Day by day, as she lay there, the boats 
came in with their dead, and lamentation 
was in all the land. <A few survivors 
were rescued, who could never tell the 
horrors of the night. 

Marion West went home without wait- 
ing to hear from Mr. Mabyn. And later 
he wrote a poem about Last Island. 

But no echo of the world reached Dina’s 
sick-room. Nor did she know when the 
funeral train passed her door that followed 
Belle and Margaret to their grave. 

When at last she aroused from the long 
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trance of her illness, it was to find a face 
she had dimly feared all her life, bent 
above her with a rapturous and protecting 
love—to hear a father’s voice murmuring, 

“My child! my little Dina! forgive 
your father for all you have suffered. It 
is over now, and we will begin a new life, 
hand in hand.” 

Safe in the purest love man ever gives 
to woman, she rested on her father’s 
heart; and Maum Dulcie said, weeping, 

‘*T dunno but it’s a sin to give thanks 





fur dat Las’ Islan’ storm, an’ I is sorpy 
as anybody fur de mo‘ners an’ de dead. 
but I can’t help seein’ de good dat de Lord 
brings out 0’ calamity.” 

‘*Say no more, Dulcie,” said Mr. Ma- 
byn, half smiling; ‘‘you are getting on 
dangerous ground.” 

Shadows slept in Dina’s eyes, but her 
face shone with a prophecy of the happi 
ness to come in the illuminated years that 
stretched before her like a garland, and 
reached to her mother’s heaven. 





THE INDIAN CAMP. 


Ovt from the Northern forest, dim and vast; 
Out from the mystery 

Of yet more shadowy times, a pathless past, 
Untracked by History ; 


Strangely he comes into our commonplace, 
; Prosaic present ; 
And, like a faded star beside the bay’s 
Silvery crescent, 


Upon the curved shore of the shining lake 
His tent he pitches— 

A modern chief, in white man’s wide-awake 
And Christian breeches. 


Reckless of title-deeds and forms of law, 
He freely chooses 

Whatever slope or wood-side suits his squaw 
And lithe papooses. 


Why not? The owners of the land were red, 
Holding dominion 

Wherever ranged the foot of beast or spread 
The eagle’s pinion ; 


And privileged, until they welcomed here 
Their fair-faced brother, 

To hunt at will, sometimes the bear and deer, 
Sometimes each other. 


low often to this lake, down yonder dark 
And sinuous river, 

The painted warriors sailed, in fleets of bark, 
With bow and quiver! 


his lank-haired chieftain is their child, and heir 
To a great nation, 

And well might fix, you fancy, anywhere 
His habitation. 


Has he too come to hunt the bear and deer, 
To trap the otter? 

Alas! there’s no such creature stirring here, 
On land or water. 


To have a little traffic with the town, 
Once more he chooses 

The ancient camping place, and brings his brown 
Squaw and papooses. 


No tent was here in yester-evening’s hush ; 
But the day, dawning, 





Transfigures with a faint, a roseate flush, 
His dingy awning. 


The camp smoke curling in the misty light, 
And canvas slanting 

To the green earth, all this is something quite 
Fresh and enchanting; 


Viewed not too closely, lest the glancing wings, 
The iridescent 

Soft colors of romance, give place to things 
Not quite so pleasant. 


The gossamers glistening on the dewy turf ; 
The lisp and tinkle 

Of flashing foam-bells, where the placid surf 
Breaks on the shingle; 


The shimmering birches by the rippling cove; 
A fresh breeze bringing 

The fragrance of the pines, and in the grove 
The thrushes singing, 


Make the day sweet. But other sight and sound 
And odors fill it, 

You find, as you approach their camping ground 
And reeking skillet. 


The ill-fed curs rush out with wolfish bark; 
And, staring at you, 

A slim young girl leaps up, smooth-limbed and dark 
As a bronze statue. 


A bare papoose about the camp-fire poles 
Toddles at random; 

And on the ground there, by the blazing coals, 
Sits the old grandam. 


Wrinkled and lean, her skirt a matted rag, 
In plaited collar 

Of beads and hedgehog quills, the smoke-dried hag 
Squats in her squalor, 


Dressing a marmot which the boys have shot; 
Which done, she seizes 

With tawny claws, and drops into the pot, 
The raw, red pieces. 


The chief meanwhile has in some mischief foun 
A howling urchin, 

Who knows too well, alas! that he is bound 
To have a birching. 
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THE INDIAN CAMP. 








The stoic of the woods, stern and unmoved, 
Lays the light lash on, 

Toll » lively ¢ cles i approve 

Tickling the lively ankles in approved 
Fatherly fashion. 


The boy slinks off, a wiser boy, indeed— 
: Wiser and sorrier. 
And is this he, the chief of whom we read, 
The Indian warrior ? 


Where hangs his tomahawk? the scalps of tall 
Braves struck in battle ? 

less you, sir, his band is not at all 
That kind of cattle! 


Why, | 


In ceasing to be savages, they chose 
To put away things 

That suit the savage: even those hickory bows 
Are merely playthings. 


For common use he rather likes, I think, 
The white man’s rifle, 

Hatchet, and blanket; and of white man’s drink, 
I fear, a trifle. 

With neighbors’ scalp-locks, and such bagatelles 
He never meddles. 

Bows, baskets, and I hardly know what else, 
He makes and peddles. 


’ 


Quite civilized, you see. Is he aware 
Of his beatitude ? 


Still under that sedate, impassive port, 
That dull demeanor, 

A spirit waits, a demon sleeps—in short, 
The same red sinner! 


Within those inky pools, his eyes, I see 
Revenge and pillage, 

The midnight massacre that vet may be, 
The blazing village. 


When will he mend his wicked ways, indeed, 
Kill more humanely— 

Depart, and leave to us the lands we need? 
To put it plainly. 


Yet in o 


ir dealings with his race, in crimes 

Of war and ravage, 
Who is the Christian, one might ask sometimes 
And who the savage? 


’ 


His traits are ours, seen in a dusky glass, 
And but remind us 

Of heathenism we hardly yet, alas! 
Have left behind us. 


Is right for white race wrong for black and red? 
A man or woman, 

What hue soever, after all that’s said, 
Is simply human. 


Viewed from the smoke and misery of his dim 
Civilization, 


Does he, for all the white man’s love and care, | How seems, I'd like to ask—how seems to him 


Feel proper gratitude ? 


Feathers and war-paint he no more enjoys; 
But he is prouder 

Of long-tailed coat, and boots, and corduroys, 
And white man’s powder. 


The proud Caucasian ? 


I shape the question as he saunters nigh, 
But shame to ask it. 

We turn to price his wares instead, and buy, 
Perhaps, a basket. 





And he can trade his mink and musquash skins, 
Baskets of wicker, 

For white man’s trinkets; bows and moccasins 
For white man’s liquor. 





His Manitou is passing, with each strange, 
Wild superstition : 

He has the Indian agent for a change, 
And Indian mission. 


He owns his cabin and potato patch, 
And farms a little. 

Industrious? Quite, when there are fish to catch, 
Or shafts to whittle. 


Though all about him, like a rising deep, 
Flows the white nation, 

Ife has—and while it pleases us may keep— 
His Reservation. 


Placed with his tribe in such a paradise, 
Tis past believing 

That they should still be given to petty vice, 
Treachery, and thieving. 


Incentives to renounce their Indian tricks 
Are surely ample, 

With white man’s piety and politics 
For their example. 


But are they happier now than when, some night, 
The chosen quotas 

Of tufted warriors sallied forth to fight 
The fierce Dakotas ? 


| But this is strange! A man without pretense 

| Of wit or reading, 

| Where did he get that calm intelligence, 
That plain good-breeding ? 


With him long patience, fortitude unspent, 
Untaught sagacity: 

| Culture with us, the curse of discontent, 

| Pride, and rapacity. 

| 





Something we gain of him and bear away 
Besides our purchase. 

We look awhile upon the quivering bay 
And shimmering birches— 


The young squaw bearing up from the canoes 
Some heavy lading; 

Along the beach a picturesque papoose 
Splashing and wading; 


The puffs that blind her; 
The girl, her silhouette on the sun-lit tent 
Shadowed behind her; 


The stalwart brave, watching his burdened wife, 
Erect and stolid: 

We look, and think with pity of a life 
So poor and squalid! 


Then at the cheering signal of a bell 
We slowly wander 

Back to the world, back to the great hotel 
Looming up yonder, 











The withered crone, the camp smoke’s slow ascent, 
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DARWINIAN DIVERSIONS. 
\ R. TOOKE THORNBURY is the one 
i 


philosopher in the suburb of Edge- 


hill. The noisy world sweeps by him un- 
heard. He is upon an airy height, un- 


concerned with ordinary affairs, except as 
they furnish hints for the air-spun theo- 
ries with which, like telegraph wires, his 
mental horizon is hung. 

His conversation, like the Edgehill pud- 
ding-stone, is a conglomerate of ancient 
deposits; but, wherever he may begin, he 
seldom talks long without finding a short- 
cut to Darwin. 

In most of the rooms of his modest 
house there are mineralogical cabinets, 
stuffed birds and animals, as well 
snakes and other interesting creatures in 
jars of alcohol. 

From the time that his mind received 
the idea of the Origin of Species, his bulb- 
ous spectacles were directed with amazing 
industry to every living thing that walk- 
ed or crawled or flew about him. He loy- 
ingly watched the pigeon, picking its 
dainty way, nodding familiarly, and puff- 
ing outits shot-silk waistcoat. Hescanned 
the ducks, wallowing in green pools, for 
evidences of variation from the ancestral 
mallards. Dogs were the subject of in- 
creasing wonder: it was so astonishing 
that mastiffs, poodles, greyhounds, ter- 
riers, pointers, and all the endless varieties 
were descended from the same wolf-like 
progenitors. The developments of color, 
form, function, and instinct were enough 
for a lecture that, like Cochituate, was al- 
ways ready. 

Horses, too, were studied with absorb- 
ing interest. Mr. Thornbury’s quaint fig- 
ure and wise features were well known in 
all the great stables, where he had been 
looking for curiously marked animals. 
When he saw one with a dark stripe 
along the back from the mane to the tail, 
he would say to the groom or stable-boy, 
‘*A new proof of descent from the un- 
known soliped, or ungulatus, that was 
also the ancestor of the zebra, the ass, and 
the quagga.” To which the intelligent 
hind listened open-mouthed, and mean- 
while forgot to use the curry-comb. 

On one occasion, at an auction, the 
shrewd dealer showed Mr. Thornbury a 
tolerably poor horse, whose chief merit 
was in the faint transverse bars of dark 
color on the legs. Our philosopher was 
beside himself with joy. ‘‘The ancestor 


as 
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of this rather common beast,” said he, in a 
fine declamatory tone, “in those far-away 
ages, was a beautiful striped creature. 
snuffing the air of the Palmyrene deseyt. 
or gayly coursing over the steppes of 
Tartary, in the vicinity of the primal 
home of the human race.” 

Unfortunately, after purchase, the 

stripes did not prove fast colors, and Mr 
Thornbury wondered with himself wheth 
er it was a case of natural reversion. The 
laughter of the horse-man never reached 
him. The doctrine of the Origin of Spe 
cies had had a brilliant if transitory il 
lustration. At one time the relation be 
tween the habits of bees and the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers occupied his mind wholly 
I had become interested in him as a rare 
specimen, and frequently met him in my 
walks over Parker Hill and Tommy’s 
tocks. We were standing by a clover 
field not far from his house. He was in 
an excellent mood, visibly swollen with 
some immense conception. I had re- 
marked upon the beauty of the clover, its 
separate fragrant globes, and the acre of 
gorgeous color. My observation was the 
touch upon the faucet, and his eloquence 
flowed. 

‘*You see,” he said, ‘‘ how Nature makes 
all creatures work for her like turnspits. 
The insect, silly fool, thinks these deli- 
cate tubes of honey-dew are set in the 
blossom merely for him to sip. That is 
the insect’s view of it; but Nature had her 
own ends to serve. The little fellow 
crawls over the stamens of one and the 
pistils of another, gets dusty as a miller 
with pollen, and so weds the floral sexes. 
He is Nature’s chosen agent for the per- 
petuation of the species. 

‘*Not of clover, though,” he continued, 
after taking a pinch of snuff; ‘‘for the 
tubes of clover are too deep for the anten- 
nz or proboscis of the common domesti- 
cated bee. Emerson’s ‘yellow breeched 
philosopher’—the humble-bee—is alone 
equal to the occasion. Clover would be 
lost to the herds and to man if it were not 
for the labors of the humble-bee, whose 
longer legs can reach and rifle the sacs of 
honey. And here observe the unexpected 
relations of things. Who would imagine 
a ratio between clover and cats? Yes, 
sir—cloverand cats. But soit is. As the 


Apis mellifica can not fertilize clover, or 
rather won’t, because there is no reward 
to be got for it, the humble-bees, Bombus 
terrestris (you see by the Latin that the 
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bees), make their nests in turfy mounds 
and heaps of soft mould, and there deposit 
their waxen amphore, to be filled with 
the viscid sweetness which the smaller 
creatures can notreach. You apprehend 
me? Ah, yes. And the field-mouse only 
waits until the stock of nectar is fairly 
cathered, and then the cunning robber en- 
ters and despoils the subterranean store. 
If field-mice superabound, then no winter 
honey is left for bumble-bees ; and if they 
starve, there will be next year no fertili- 
zation of clover. 

‘Yes, Lam quoting Darwin, as you say. 
Away from towns the spoliation of the 
eround nests ismorecommon. Near hu- 
man dwellings it is less, because the pred- 
atory cats hunt and destroy the mice. 
Thus the chance for clover in its struggle 
for existence depends upon cats. Q.E.D.” 

I ventured to observe that there was an 
opening for a man of a speculative turn; 
namely, to take cats away from roofs and 
shedsand the nocturnal temptations of city 
life—away, also, from the reach of old 
boots and blacking bottles—and turn their 
obvious talons to practical use. 

‘* Ah, yes; I have thought of it,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Darwinisagreat man. He has 
suggested a use for cats. You will find 
everything in Darwin. I must speak to 
my neighbor, and have some cats brought 
here for the protection of this clover 
field.” 

A moment later there was a nervous 
bound, and then a sudden gleam in his 
eyes, and he went on: 

‘Here is a new idea—and not in Dar- 
win. As the greyhound has derived his 
stature and fleetness by the law of Natu- 
ral Selection, and the Newfoundland his 
webbed toes from generations of aquatic 
experience, and as by careful attention 
almost any quality can be perpetuated 
and intensified, why not make the com- 
mon bee, Apis mellifica, the subject of a 
grand experiment? Why not select those 
with longest feelers and snouts—I beg 
pardon: antennz and proboscis—as par- 
ents of the future hive? Next year select 
again; and so on at every swarming-time, 
until at last we develop or create a bee 
that shall be master of the sweets of 
clover ? 

‘You smile; but it is within the 
reach of science. If a dog or sheep can 
be produced to any required pattern, why 
can not a bee be formed with stilted legs 
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boys are right in calling them bumble-|—or even decked with many - colored 


bands ?” 

I did smile, as he had observed, and 
wishing him success in his grand scheme 
of apiculture, I wandered back to the city. 

A few days later, as I was passing by 
the clover field, there was a dreadful up- 
roar. I saw a row of bee-hives near the 
wall, and near by the well-known figure 
of Mr. Thornbury. He wore kid gloves, 
and his head was enveloped in a green 
veil. A small boy, in a paroxysm of ex- 
citement, though at a reasonably safe dis- 
tance, was ringing a dinner-bell with one 
hand and shaking a brass warming-pan 
with the other. I ventured near enough 
to see the angrily buzzing swarm. The 
living mass attached to a hive grew huge 
and unwieldy ; then segments fell off, 
separated into single bodies, poised like 
humming-tops, or shooting here and there 
with vicious swiftness, like staff officers 
in a sham fight. The tumult grew, until 
the small boy suddenly ceased his per- 
formances, gave an agonized yell, shouted, 
‘*Gol darn ’em!” and ran away. At the 
same moment I saw by the nervous mo- 
tions of Mr. Thornbury’s hands that the 
bees had got under the folds of his veil, 
and were resenting his intrusion vigor- 
ously. Scientific observation was diffi- 
cult under the circumstances, and the 
student of Nature beat a hurried retreat 
toward the road where I stood. 

“Ah, she went off!’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Furious creature, insane with passion, 
the only female in the enormous tribe! 
Shot upward like an arrow. No keeping 
her, though I had my duplex microscope 
ready. Iam afraid I got things mixed; 
had forgotten to look over Huber. Enor- 
mously clever man, that Huber! Darwin 
often quotes him. Disastrous end to my 
great experiment.” 

While he spoke he was unwinding the 
veil from his head, and ‘liberating from 
time to time some angry creature whose 
lively natural weapon was only too ready 
for offense. His pain was evidently 
sharp, and I could not laugh, although 
his notion of controlling the habits of 
bees was in itself sufficiently ludicrous. 
I walked to his house with him, and con- 
soled him as well as I could. 

A pert little bantam was strutting about 
his yard, and Mr. Thornbury for the mo- 
ment forgot his pain, and his project for 
an improved race of bees. 





‘* Odd, is it not,” he said, ‘‘ that Homer 
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makes no mention of the gallinaceous | in the grocery and provision stores of t 


family? Such an observer, if he had 
ever heard a cock crow, or seen a hen 
with chickens, would have used the amus- 
ing creatures as illustrations. But there 
was no chanticleer to call Achilles to put 
on his armor, and Penelope had never a 
hen-coop to look after. At the time of 
the Christian era it was different. Our 
Saviour had noticed the maternal solici- 
tude of the female, and we all know that 
the warning note of the male awoke Pe- 
ter to a tardy repentance. Evidently, 
therefore, the family of galline were 
thence into Europe, by Alexander the 
Great.” 

It was a singular coincidence that, upon 


going home, the servant of my grocer, a | 
sharp boy named Joe, told me he had | 


lately seen in the streets a large and hand- 
some pigeon with scarlet-tipped wings, 
purple tail-feathers, and a small well- 
shaped comb, like a cock’s, upon his head. 
This was a staggerer—a pigeon with a 
cock’s comb! The peaks of color in fea- 
thers might be accounted for, but the 
comb! No, it was impossible; the colum- 
be were too widely distinct from the gal- 
line. I questioned the lad. He declared 
it was true, and that he had seen the bird 
often. He calculated he knew a pigeon, 
and he knew what a comb was. This 
was a bird, with a knowing 
look, and not a bit skeery. 

If this is true, thought I, I will knock 
the naturalists endwise. <A pigeon with 
acomb! I must have that bird. I will 
give him to Mr. Thornbury as a subject 
for a lecture. He will go back of Dar- 
win, even. I will write to Darwin my- 
self. It will be a favorable opportunity 
to get an autograph letter; for, of course, 
the great man will acknowledge my serv- 
ice in the cause of science. 

‘* Joe,” said I, ‘tif you can catch that 
bird in a trap—alive, I mean, and with- 
out injury—I will give you ten dollars.” 

The boy’s face brightened with a keen 
intelligence, and he said, *‘ I'l) try.” 

I visited Mr. Thornbury, and gave him 
the news. Our discussion was animated 
and long, but it need not be reproduced 
here. 

I had stipulated with Joe that in case 
he should catch the bird, he should take 
the trap direct to my friend’s house. 

Meanwhile the pigeon had been seen 
by many persons, and it was noised about 


fine sleek 
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Seuth End that his phenomenal oyna. 
ments had excited great interest amone 
savants. Joe had, moreover, expatiated 
upon his expected reward, and had prom. 
ised to take his ‘‘ girl” to the theatre oy 
the strength of it. 

When at length Joe made the capture. 
and started off with the prize in the gro- 
cer’s wagon, he was followed by a eurjous 
crowd. I got the word, and started also. 
By the time I arrived there were a dozen 


persons in the front yard. Joe had al 


| already alighted with the box, and taken 
brought from India to Asia Minor, and | 


it in-doors. 
Mr. Tooke Thornbury, in his best blue 


| coat, and with eyes that gleamed behind 


his huge glasses, stood waiting for the 
trap to be opened. 

There the pigeon was, as bright a erea- 
ture as ever was seen, with purple tail, 
scarlet-tipped wings, and a coral comb, 
The bird ran about the room without fear. 
but did not choose to be handled. 

Mr. Thornbury’s emotion was extreme, 
‘Shades of Hunter and Buffon, of Owen, 
Agassiz, and Aristotle!” he ejaculated. 
‘*Am I too to be one of you—known to 
after-times as one of the great co-ordi- 
nates in science? The Columba thorn 
bury? shall mark a new era in classifica 
tion. Now we will see if the director ot 
the Stubbs Institute, who has refused to 
invite me to lecture, will delay longer the 
acknowledgment of my talents!” 

Meanwhile the lively bird kept hopping 
about, gracefully eluding capture. Mr. 
Thornbury was unconscious of the gradu 
ally increasing audience, as he talked and 
meditated by turns. The entry and door- 
way were filled with eagerly curious 
folk. 

There was a slight rustle, then a voice, 
and quick footstep. A buxom and saucy 
girl about twelve years of age, in a short 
dress, and wearing long braids of yellow 
hair, rushed in, saying, in a tone that 
was like scolding and crying at once: ‘‘I 
declare it’s too bad! Billy, pretty Billy, 
come!” 

She held out her hand, and the bird 
ruse on his wing’ and alighted on her fin- 
‘*There! there!” she said, soothing- 
ly, ‘‘ Pretty Billy, kiss me!” 

The bird put his bill to the full red lips, 
and gave an audible coo of delight. 

‘* Now, Joe Saunders,” she said, turn- 
ing to the grocer’s boy, ‘‘ you see if you 
don’t catch it! My pa says there’s a law 
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against setting traps for birds in the city. | 
Yes, poor Billy!” she said, caressing the 

pird again, ‘‘they were going to cut you 

up” (giving a spiteful glance at Mr. 

Thornbury), ‘‘but they sha’n't—no, they 

sha’n't.” 

My feelings went through as many 
phases as the colors of a dying dolphin. 
There was a pathetic as well as a comic 
side to the scene. The face of Mr, Thorn- 
bury was a study for a picture of vacuity. 
He was at his wits’ end. 

I ventured to calm the girl's wrath by 
admiring her pet. ‘‘ Those are very un- 
usual colors,” I said, pointing to the pur- 
ple and searlet tips. 

“Oh, I did that,” said the girl, gayly. 
‘ Papa’s carmine ink on the wing feathers, 
and violet on the tail feathers. Aren't 
they pretty? Kiss me, Billy!” 

‘But his extraordinary comb!” gasped 
Mr. Thornbury. 

Here the girl laughed outright, while 
her merry eyes shone and her fresh color 
came. 

‘Pretty nice, isn’t it? I cut it out of 
red felt. See the nice smooth ridges—just 
like a real comb! It’s stuck well, hasn’t 
it? Fish-glue doesn’t soak off. Nice 
Billy!” 

And the pretty fiend dandled the or- 
nithological monster up and down, while 
he clung to his perch on her finger, and 
now and then fluttered his carmine-tinted 
wings and spread his violet tail. 

‘Say good-by to the gentlemen,” said 
the girl, mischievously; and away she 
went. 

There was not much to be said (from a 
scientific point of view), and I was in 
haste to settle with the grocer’s clever 
boy and be gone. 

I feared that Mr. Thornbury would be 
prostrated with the shock, but it is sin- 
gular to observe the elasticity of great 
minds. 

“Tt is not well,” he said, ‘‘to allow 
one’s self to be turned from the pursuit 
of truth by untoward accidents like this. 
‘Twas a clever deception ; that is all. 
The great truth remains. And, by-the- 
bye,” he continued, ‘‘I have been think- 
ing of doing a great service to the dwell- 
ers on the new lands—the new Venice, as 
some one calls it. You know the long- 
legged spider, the one whose little body, 
round as a shot, is mounted high on his 
curving spokes, like a bicycle rider; well, 


[have an idea of raising these grandfather- 
long-legs for the rich people down there 
on the Back Bay, and for the Southend- 
ers. In summer all these people who 
live on ‘made land’ are as pimply as a 
charity school coming down with measles. 
Further, I have a notion for the relief of 
the unfortunate literary class that are 
forced to eke out their income by lectur- 
ing. It is a numerous class, more nu- 
merous than their auditors. I propose a 
co-operative society. Since the director 
of the Stubbs Institute gives out that he 
won't invite us if we apply—and how is 
any one to know you have goods to sell 
if you don’t advertise them ?—we must 
combine. We will draw for turns, and 
each will have his chance and his audi- 
ence,” 

I thought the scheme had very little 
‘*money in it,” but merely report it to 
show my neglected brothers that great 
minds are not unmindful of their wel- 
fare. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Thornbury 
may long be spared, and enabled to plan 
new schemes in the interests of science 
and philanthropy. 





VERNAL FAITH. 
WHEN heaven was stormy, earth was cold, 
And sunlight shunned the wold and wave, 
Thought burrowed in the church-yard mould, 
And fed on dreams that haunt the grave. 


But now that heaven is freed from strife, 
And earth’s full heart with rapture swells, 

Thought soars through fields of endless life 
Above the shining asphodels. 


What flower that drinks the south wind’s 
breath, 
What sparkling leaf, what Hebe morn, 
But flonts the sullen gray-beard Death, 
And laughs our arctic doubts to scorn? 


Pale scientist, scant of healthful blood, 
Your ghastly tomes one moment close ; 

Pluck freshness from a spring-time bud, 
Find wisdom in the opening rose. 


Mark the white lily, whose sweet core 
Hath many a wild-bee swarm enticed, 

And drew therefrom a honeyed lore 
Pure as the tender creed of Christ! 


Yea, even the weed, which upward holds 
Its tiny ear past bower and lawn, 
A lovelier faith than yours unfolds, 





that is the great devourer of mosquitoes. 
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Caught from the far faint winds of dawn. 
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LIFE-ASSURANCE DOES ASSURE. 


)y ARE Ben Jonson used to say, ‘‘ When 

\ I take the humor to a thing once, 
I am like your tailor’s needle—I go 
through.” As a policy-holder, who has 
taken ‘tthe humor” and has determined 
to ‘‘go through,” I am impelled by re- 
cent strictures upon life-insurance to re- 
examine the reasons of my confidence. 
Does life-assurance assure? The ques- 
tion in debate is the trustworthiness and 
economy of the science and the system. 
The examination that I now make is in 
the interest of no company, and in contro- 
versy with no critic. ‘* Facts, sir, facts,” 
said old Gradgrind; all the attainable 
facts are the objects of my search. 


WHAT LIFE-INSURANCE HAS DONE. 

The life-insurance system has been for 
two centuries a positive force in the prog- 
ress of modern civilization and the accu- 
mulation of national wealth. It has been 
an important educational factor of every 
community which it has influenced, in 
habits of economy, prudence, and provi- 
dence. And it stands to-day side by side 
with the savings-bank and the trust com- 
pany, sharing the confidence with which 
men who seek the welfare of their fellows 
crown all three. 

Its special plea is a provision against the 
unequal risks of life, and its peculiar fea- 
ture is an interest-bearing fund, to which 

Epitor’s Notr.—The subject of life-insurance is 
one involving so largely the interests of the commu- 
nity that its discussion in a popular magazine is 
eminently proper, The insurance companies, char- 
tered by the State, cannot properly complain of 
public criticism directed against their methods of 
conducting the business. But the critic is also re- 
sponsible to the public; and when a popular maga- 
zine is the vehicle of criticism, it is bound to present 
as fairly as possible all the facts involved in the 
discussion. Dr. T. M. Coan’s article, “ Does Life- 
Insurance Insure ?” in the January number of this 
Magazine, directed attention to what the writer con- 
sidered the weak points of life-insurance. We pre- 
sent in this number a further consideration of the 
subject, by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jun., under- 
taken at our request. It must be understood that this 
Magazine is not committed to either of the widely dif- 
ferent conclusions reached by these writers. Its only 
concern is that all the facets bearing upon the discus- 
sion shall be laid before the public. The present ar- 
ticle includes what the former did not—the statistics 
of life-insurance for 1879. The article has been re- 
duced one-third since it was prepared. The limits 
of our space compelled the omission of the writer’s 
treatment of some branches of the topic. The whole 
essay will, we understand, be published separately 
by the writer himself. 
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its prospective participants contribute each 
his share. The voices of critical inquiry 
which it hears are the echoes of its own 
appeals to a selfish and spendthrift socie. 
ty. There is a rebound upon itself of jts 
own counsel of economy. Grave may 
yet be its defects, but the public owe jt 
none the less a debt. 

More than twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars were divided, in sums averaging 
about twenty-five hundred dollars, among 
widows and orphans by the companies 
which reported to the New York Insur- 
ance Department in 1879. Nearly nine 
millions of dollars in addition were paid 
on the maturity of endowment policies, 
Above twelve millions of dollars were re- 
turned to twenty thousand persons who 
have voluntarily withdrawn. 

In all forms more than fifty-six millions 
were thus distributed in 1879. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1859, nearly $760,000,000 have been 
distributed by this system among policy- 
holders for death claims, endowments, sur- 
render values, and dividends, by the com- 
panies doing business in New York. 

And yet, in the face of such facts, we 
are told that life-insurance has outlived 
its usefulness, and that a newer and bet- 
ter plan has been evolved from it.* 


WHAT IS PROPOSED IN ITS PLACE, 


I once heard the sentiment from a dis- 
tinguished civilian that ‘‘there is no 
great working idea in history which does 
not carry its own caricature along with 
it.” Innumerable illustrations of this 
truth will occur to every mind. The 
present one is not less pointed than the 
rest. The new system, which is really 
but the renewal of a discarded experience 
of the old, is assurance by assessments 
among survivors in a joint association. 
In many of the States the Insurance Com- 
missionerst have already pronounced both 


* The New York Stock Exchange system is not 
really the exponent of the co-operative system of 


insurance, but is a gratuity fund. The assessments 
paid to the representatives of a deceased member 
are compulsory. Each seat (worth $30,000) is in 
pawn until the contribution is paid. The circum- 
stances are in this case so exceptional that the plan 
can not be elsewhere reproduced. 

+ Notably Hon. 0. Pillsbury in New Hampshire, 
Hon. John W. Stedman in Connecticut, Hon. Joseph 
W. Wright in Ohio, Hon. Julius L. Clarke in Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Henry C. Kelsey in New Jersey, Hon. 
A. R. McGill in Minnesota, Hon. T. B. Needles in 
Iilinois, Hon. O. 8. Welch in Kansas, Hon. P. B. 
Spooner in Wisconsin, Hon. W. S. Relfe in Missouri, 
and others. 
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its fallaciousness and its doom. Such ex- 
pert testimony, of men to whose impar- 
tiality great commonwealths have confid- 
ed the oversight of all companies dealing 
in technical insurance, will have great 
weight with practical men. 

Examination will show that such writ- 
ten policies do not profess to insure, but 
only promise that a contribution, not ex- 
ceeding a certain sum, shall be solicit- 
ed. As there is no contract for a defi- 
nite amount, and no reserve fund from 
which the matured claim could be drawn, 
it follows that so far from developing pru- 
dence, this system tends to pauperize its 
associates. The payment of the assess- 
ment has been by the Circuit Court of 
the United States held to be purely op- 
tional, and incapable of enforcement by 
the company. Whatever is paid to the 
family of a deceased member of such a 
society must be credited to charity and 
supposed self-interest, not to justice. 

That man is to be congratulated who, 
having been drawn into the net of this 
theory, has escaped; and after paying his 
contributions during a series of years, has 
allowed his policy to lapse, and counted his 
new wisdom a sufficient surrender value. 
There can be no security for any one in 
such asystem. It is a scheme which not 
only does not but can not insure. 


THE LIFE-INSURANCE BARGAIN. 


In judging any company, the order of 
criticism should be, first, the character of 
the men managing its affairs; second, 
the safeguards of the system accepted by 
them; third, the fact that it is firmly es- 
tablished, having successfully surmount- 
ed the diseases incident to youth; and 
fourth, the relation of its resources to its 
liabilities. These are the facts with which 
life-insurance agents deal. They have a 
merchandise for sale. In this aspect of 
their dual office they are ‘‘drummers” 
for trade.* The policy is a contract en- 





* In so widely diffused a population as ours, agents 
are an essential element of any successful system 
of commerce. The Equitable Company of London 
has never employed agents with their proper name, 
but it has district secretaries, with fixed salaries, in- 
stead of contingent commissions, to whom are in- 
trusted local interests, and from whom is expected 
the increase of its business. To all intents they are 
the same as our solicitors, The real result of the pol- 
icy of ignoring agents, and refusing to pay commis- 
sions, which has been adduced as the feature of this 
traditional champion and exponent of a wise econo- 
my, is easilyshown. Originated in 1756, the compa- 
ny’s funds had accumulated in 1839 to £10,689,932. 





forceable by law, but dependent, perhaps 
more than any other into which we en- 
ter, upon the integrity of the men with 
whom we covenant. The bargain is fair 
if we make it. Dry-goods, food, and in- 
surance are worth their market price to 
the purchaser. What avails it to tell the 
buyer that the seller is either making or 
losing money by the operation? If he 
want the fabric or provision, he must and 
he will pay the price. It is equally for- 
eign to the argument to urge upon him, 
after he has paid his money, that the sell- 
er has paid large commissions to his drum- 
mers, clerks, porters, besides an enormous 
salary to himself, and that he has such 
facilities to loan money that he has been 
able to command a higher rate of interest 
than is ruling generally. In the face of 
all such counsels, purchasers and policy- 
holders will, year after year, return to the 
old stand, if they are satisfied with the 
commodity, until they come to be called 
customers. The law of supply and de- 
mand will control in this as in all other 
forms of barter or traffic. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SECURITY OF THE SYSTEM. 


The next question of interest to the 
buyer is the ability of the principal to de- 
liver the goods sold by the agent. This 
is answered by the good repute of the 
house with which he deals, and the certi- 
fied resources at its command. The ex- 
aminations of the State, year after year, 
give him in assurance a more certain basis 
for his confidence than any mercantile 
agency can possibly furnish to the trade. 
He has not only a sworn certificate of the 
financial condition of the company with 
which he contracts, but the impartial 
testimony of experts deputed for the pur- 
pose of audit by the Insurance Depart- 
ment. What are the facts which the ap- 
plicant in this year, 1881, may compare 
before he commits himself to this cove- 
nant? In all the companies reporting 
to the State in 1879, there were $328,224, - 





But from that time the decadence and depletion 
have been rapid, without even a spasm of recovery. 
In 1849, the fund had fallen to £8,858,047 ; in 1859, 
to £6,564,671; in 1869, to £4,609,736; and in 1879, 


to £4,246,474. Meanwhile its policy issues have 
dropped to a minimum; for in 1879 the company is- 
sued only 136 policies, insuring £185,050, the new 
premium income of that year being but £6357, 
while the management expenses were £8307, of 
which directors’ fees alone absorbed £2937, or 354 
per cent. So much for the vaunted value and econ- 
omy of the non-agency, non-commission policy of 
the Equitable of England. 
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812 of re-insurance reserve. This is the 
amount necessary to cover all liabilities 
under contract. But besides this there 
were $65,277,721 75 of surplus as regards 
policy-holders. All this is the proper- 
ty of nearly six hundred thousand out- 
standing policies, or, besides security for 
the amount pledged to each, the com- 
panies hold as trustees an average sum of 
$110 for every policy at risk. The case is 
still stronger if the three largest New 
York companies are considered in their 
separate responsibility. The wider the 
scope of business, the better do the aver- 
ages work, and the greater the security of 
the assured. These companies report 
$136,129,390 of re-insurance reserve, and 
$26,075,465 49 of surplus applicable on 
policies, or absolute security for all risks, 
and $137 84 held as an average additional 
property of each policy. The moral in- 
tegrity of the managers being assumed, 
there can be no reasonable doubt of their 
financial ability to fulfill to the letter ev- 
ery maturing contract. 

An additional and most impressive en- 
forcement of both these factors of confi- 
dence is gained by a long look through 
the past. The figures make an argu- 
ment for the reliability of the system 
which no rhetoric can overturn, From 
the New York life-insurance reports, 
since the organization of the department 
to its last report, as of December 31, 1879, 
I glean my statistical compend. The 
thirty-one companies of this and other 
States, whose figures appear in the tables 
of the twenty-first annual report, re- 
ceived from policy-holders in premiums, 
cash and note, during the twenty-one 
years, or such portions of that period as 
are covered by their reports, $898,376, 032. 

During the same term these companies 
paid to policy-holders, for death claims, 
matured endowments, annuities, for 
lapsed policies, surrendered and_ pur- 
chased policies, and for dividends, $603,- 
073,118. The assets of the same compa- 
nies on December 31, 1879, amounted to 
$401,515,793, less amount of capital stock, 
$4,306,900, or a net sum of $397,208,893. 
Let this be added to the amount distrib- 
uted, and we have $1,000,282,011 as the 
total paid to, or now held in trust for, 
policy-holders. But if from this latter 
amount be deducted the receipts from 
policy-holders, there remains, as the past 
and prospective gain over the payments 
by policy-holders, $101,905,979. 
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This statement, which is incontroyertj. 
ble, shows the positive side of security as 
no figures of speech could portray jt. 
But to this let me add a similar compari- 
son bearing upon the relative advantages 
of large or small companies to the policy- 
holder. The three largest New York com. 
panies, during the period covered by the 
reports from which I quote, received as 
premiums $363,538,414, and paid to policy- 
holders $241,126,401. Their assets. less 
capital, were $163,972,414, making the 
past and prospective net profits to policy 
holders derived from interest, over and 
above premiums paid by them, $41,560,436 
—or more than forty-one per cent. of the 
gain to policy-holders of all the thirty-one 
companies. These enormous assets and 
gains make the contract of life-insurance 
‘*double sure,” unless rogues are in the 
direction of the companies. 

LIFE-INSURANCE FAILURES. 

As a matter of history, I think it will 
be admitted by all critics that in no series 
of facts has ‘‘the law of the survival of 
the fittest” been more undeniably illus- 
trated than in the record of life-insurance 
companies. During war times and in the 
after ‘‘ boom,” there were many abortive 
attempts on the part of adventurers to 
embark in this business, and by men who 
were ignorant of the principles of the sci- 
ence, and inexperienced in the details of 
the system, and who, moreover, had been 
unsuccessful in other fields. But compe- 
tition with the old and sound companies 
compelled such moribund institutions to 
close their doors and books.* Not all of 
them were dishonest. Not a few volun- 





* There were, in 1859, only fourteen life-insur- 
ance companies authorized to do business in this 
State, eight of them being New York companies. 
In 1871 this number had increased to forty-one New 
York companies, and thirty from other States—a to- 
tal of seventy-one companies. Of these seventy-one 
companies, only thirty-one (twelve of which are New 
York companies) are now actively engaged in busi- 
ness in the State. Meanwhile fifty-one companies 
(thirty-three New York companies and eighteen othi- 
er State companies) have lapsed by failure, with- 
drawal, amalgamation, or, as in the case of three 
companies, by the department’s estoppel upon their 
taking new business. It is safe to say that, of more 
than one hundred and seventy life companies which 
have had a name to live all over the United States, 
only some forty-five survive. In fact, a standard in- 
surance authority publishes the names of one hun- 
dred life companies which have retired during only 
the last twenty years. Nor do we know of more 
than one or two life companies organized since 1868 
which have survived to this time. 
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tarily retired from business after making 
adequate provision for all their liabilities. 
The failure of so many life companies 
suggests another fact which sustains my 
argument for the strength of surviving 
companies. During the seventeen years 
of depreciated currency (1862-1878), when 
the mean average premium on gold was 
30 per cent., the life companies doing 
business in New York received in cash for 
premiums $1,125,726,002, and expended 
8746,624,952. Excess of cash income over 
cash expenditure, $379, 101,050, or an aver- 
age of $22,300,000 per year. Upon this 
excess the companies had to bear the bur- 
den of a 30 per cent. depreciation, or 
$113,730,315 (equal to $6,690,000 per an- 
num from 1862 to 1878), up to such time 
as resumption brought currency to par. 

A careful examination has convinced 
me that, with hardly an exception, these 
failures have occurred in the life of com- 
panies which have not attained half the 
age of legal majority. Hardly one com- 
pany of fifteen years’ standing can be 
found in the black list. The marvel is not 
that so many companies have closed their 
doors, but that so large a surplus has been 
successfully carried over from a period of 
inflation by companies which all the as- 
sured recognize as firmly established. 

The scrutiny of the public press, and 
the increased vigilance of the insurance 
departments, have put life-insurance com- 
panies to a test beyond that to which any 
other similar institutions have ever been 
subjected, and they have come out from 
the trial with a reputation that other 
financial corporations might well envy. 
Taught by experience, the public have be- 
come more discriminating in the selection 
of the company to whose fidelity they in- 
trust the interests of their dependents. 
There may have been companies con- 
strueted for the purposes of fraud. But 
they have disappeared, and the fittest sur- 
vive. ‘‘ Things refuse to be mismanaged 
long. Though no checks to a new evil 
appear, the checks exist and will appear.’’* 

It is grossly unfair to discriminate 
against insurance companies in the appli- 
cation of this law. Banks have failed. 
Railroad companies have collapsed. Mer- 
chants have become bankrupt. We have 
just emerged from an era of fraud. Who 
condemns the bank system, the railroad 
enterprises, and mercantile ventures, be- 





* Emerson. 





cause dishonesty, taking advantage of in- 
flation, has tainted their past ?* 

But taking all companies, good, bad, 
and indifferent, into account, it is claimed 
that ‘‘less than one per cent. of all the 
money ever invested in life-insurance in 
the United States has been lost through 
mismanagement, dishonesty, failure, or 
other cause.’’+ 

How is our conviction strengthened by 
the wise use made of the money which is 
the collateral of the contracts? Invest- 
ments in buildings have been criticised. 
But the receipts for rent substantially off- 
set the charge. Other applications of the 
assets come under the direct inspection of 
the department. In 1870, when seven- 
ty-one companies were contending in 
New York, at least 11 per cent. of the 
whole assets was reported as unproduc- 
tive. The case is reversed in 1880. Ev- 
ery company now doing business in this 
State has not only all its reserve drawing 
interest, but all of them together have 
$44,600,000 in excess of their reserve pro 
ductively invested. Of the gross assets, 
at least 93 per cent. is interest-bear- 
ing, the small balance being chiefly the 
moneys in course of transmission from 
agents, in process of investment, or in 
bank awaiting the payment of claims. 

The last element of uncertainty in life- 
insurance is ‘‘ the critical period of heavi- 
est pressure.” Have the companies that 
have survived the deluge of inflation made 
their way through this wilderness? The 
definition of such a period is a matter of 
pure speculation. It is, according to act- 
uarial subtleties, not very far off for our 
oldest companies. But if it exist in fact, 
how are these companies prepared to meet 





* According to a railroad journal, during 1880, 
thirty-one railroads, with a mileage of 8375, with 
$166,000,000 in stock, were sold under foreclosure. 
In five years, 228 roads, with a mileage of 20,000— 
nearly 23 per cent. of the present total mileage—and 
representing a nominal investment of $1,236,000,000, 
became bankrupt. 

+ “Tue Losses By Fartures not ONE rer Cent.! 
—The life companies of this country have received, 
from the time the business was first commenced 
down to the present date, the enormous sum of 
$1,238,185,000. The losses by all the companies that 
have ever failed here will reach between ten and 
twelve millions, on a very liberal estimate. It is 
thus shown that 99 per cent. of all the money 
that has been intrusted to the life-insurance com- 
panies has been faithfully administered. There 
have been failures—large failures and seandalous 
ones—but the interest as a whole has been, and is 
to-day, as secure as any human institution the sun 
ever shone on.” — The Insurance Monitor. 
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would more than suffice to meet every 
liability as it may mature. This ought 
to be enough, for ‘sufficient unto the 
day,” ete. But practically there is no 
such thing as ‘‘a critical period” in a 
well-ordered company, after it has passed 
its infancy. During the first five years 
of its existence, the demand for $150,000 
annually in death claims might have test- 
ed its resources; whereas the payment by 
one of the largest companies of $7,000,000 
in death and endowment claims during 
1879 passed as a mere incident of the 
business. 


THE RECOGNIZED DIFFICULTIES IN PROCESS 
OF SOLUTION. 

As one of the assured, I find the system 
begirt by objections just now. So far as 
they are based on real evils, there seems 
to be, on the part of the companies, an 
honest determination to grapple with and 
if possible to overcome them. Some of 
the criticisms relate to features which 
have been already corrected, whilst others 
anticipate the crystallization of questions 
still in solution. 
these from the point of view of the assured 
person. 

IS IT A PLUTOCRACY ¢ 

There is really danger to the people in 
the creation of a plutocracy. The corpo- 
rations of the land, and their vast accu- 
mulations of capital, are a standing men- 
ace to the personal and political rights of 
the community. The power that they 
are capable of wielding, and the monop- 
olies of their franchise, may well excite 
anxiety. The opposition of the Grangers 
to our railroad system is the most promi- 
nent illustration of this popular unrest. 
Is life-insurance rightly placed in the 
same category? There are now only one 
or two strictly proprietary companies do- 
ing business in these States, and influen- 
tial as they are, there is no reasonable 
ground to fear their oppressive growth. 
Others are formally constituted on the 
stock basis, but are practically mutual in 
their methods. Nor is the comparative 
business of all these combined a very 
large factor in the system. We have not 
as yet reached a basis for this allegation. 
But a chamber of life-insurance, made up 
of representatives from all the leading 
companies, may prove the dominating 





Let us look at some of | 





it? If they should cease business to-day, | force. This would be possible if competi- 
their assets, if administered as heretofore, | tion were not so commanding an element 
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in the conduct of the business. As a mat. 
ter of fact, the centrifugal far outmeasures 
the centripetal force of the system. The 
attempt to unite all companies in such a 
representative chamber was long since 
demonstrated failure. We 
down, then, to the system as a simple 
whole. Notwithstanding its distracting 
and diverse influences, making combina- 
tion almost impossible, we are asked to 
believe that the mutual principle is the 
source of danger to our interests. This is 
the reductio ad absurdum. For the pol- 
icy-holders are the constituents. They 
are voters, and have a standing in court. 
From them proceeds the authority of ad- 
ministration, and they have swift meth 
ods for vindicating their jeoparded inter- 
ests. The people are the Pluto. They 
are asked to dread a spectre; but, like that 
of the Brocken, it is only the shadow of 
themselves cast upon a cloud. The mu 
tual life-insurance system is a democracy. 
It can never become other than this with- 
out a coup état. 
The facts bear out this theory. 


a 
are brought 


Losses and claims paid in 1879....... 
Paid on lapsed, surrendered, and pur- 


$29,973.13 
Paid dividends to policy-holders...... 

Total paid policy-holders, 1879... $56,007,146 
But the receipts from premiums in 1879 


52,721,720 

Excess of payments over receipts by the eige 
OOMPRUNOR a croc nigern odie cease as $3,285,426 
From this table it appears that the as- 
sured have actually received $3,285,426 
more than they contributed in the same 
year. This does not look like oppression. 
The thing for which each assured person 
bargains is the assurance of his life. This 
he receives; and besides this, so long as 
his policy is in force, he secures as addi- 
tional advantage certain dividends which 
the critic calls ‘‘ profits.” But the word 
‘‘ profits” is a misnomer, and misleading 
when applied to life-insurance. Strictly 
speaking, there are and can be no ‘‘ profits” 
to either the company or the policy-hold- 
er. On the contrary, the whole business 
is based on the certainty of loss. This is 
its unique and anomalous position. The 
premium paid on a life policy is a loss of 
money, which the assured does not expect 
personally to recover. The dividends, so 
called, are, in marine insurance, named re- 
turn premiums. At the end of the year 
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the account with each life policy is bal- 
anced. Whatever amount of the premi- 
um is not needed for security is returned 
to the assured. This rebate can scarcely 
be called a profit. If death should inter- 
yene, and the policy be made good, its ad- 
justment is a loss of life to the assured, 
and a loss of so much money to the other 
members of the society. Fire and marine 
insurance anticipate but little loss among 
the number of their risks. 

The savings-banks are not thought to 
endanger the rights of the community, and 
yet they lack the mutual element of organ- 
ization. They are administered by self- 
perpetuating boards. There is this fun- 
damental difference in favor of life-insur- 
ance. But who fears that the millions of 
assets held by savings-banks will be made 
a power to grind the faces of their poor 
depositors? The only ground for such 
demagogism as that which decries the 
plutocracy of life-insurance is the practi- 
cal disuse of the suffrage by the policy- 
holders. It is in the power of the as- 
sured in mutual life-insurance companies 
to dethrone Mammon, if he have seized 
the highest place, and call himself presi- 
dent. That they do not often do this is 
the best evidence of popular unbelief in 
this aspersion, and the best testimony that 
the society can give to their satisfaction 
with their trustees. 

SURRENDER VALUES. 

The next inequity which demands ex- 
amination is the surrender value of poli- 
cies whose holders wish to retire from 
their contracts. This is admitted on all 
sides to be a vexed question. But as in 
England, so here, competition will be its 
cure. When an assured person deter- 
mines to discontinue his risk, he is liable 
to lose sight of the fact that he is one 
of a community, and has no right to 
press the equity of the one against that 
of all. He is tempted to look at the mat- 
ter too selfishly, and is surprised that 
so small a percentage of his payments is 
found in the offered price for surrender. 
If he be troubled about his health, he will 
not think of withdrawal. If his chances 
for life be below the average, he thinks it 
no inequity to resort to any expedient 
which will keep his policy in force, and 
thus add to the risks of other persons as- 
sured with him. What right, then, has 
he, on the other hand, if his chances of 
life be far better than the average, to leave 





them with all their associated burdens, and 
withdraw the whole of his investments ? 

The position of the company is in this 
matter mediatorial. It must deal fairly 
with both sides. The amount that it pays 
must be reduced by the ratio of accumu- 
lated risk which the withdrawing person 
leaves to the remaining members of the 
association. Whilst in common law the 
retirant has no claim, his rights have been 
sufficiently guarded by the recent legisla- 
tion of the State of New York. He has, 
in the policy which he has read and ac- 
cepted, voluntarily waived all surrender 
values. The commonwealth have secured 
to him an amount of paid-up insurance 
represented by a certain proportion of his 
reserve, or a cash compensation to be de- 
termined by the relative interests of those 
with whom he is associated in the com- 
pany. The equity must be determined by 
circumstances. The company in follow- 
ing equity must not forget justice. The 
comparison between the rights of one and 
all is the important element in its decision, 
for it is the interest of the society of the as- 
sured to have the payments continued to 
the end of all lives or terms. They can 
never consent to a premium upon breach 
of contract. The duty of a company to 
its faithful constituents often compels an 
appearance of close dealing with those who 
withdraw. 


LAPSED POLICIES, 


Cognate to the question of surrender 
values is the difficulty connected with 
the ‘‘lapsing of policies.” <A life-insur- 
ance policy is a contract to which there 
are two covenanting parties. On the one 
side there is a solemn agreement to pay 
periodically a certain sum, and on the oth- 
er an engagement to pay a much larger 
sum on the death of the assured, or after a 
limited number of years. The ability of 
the company to fulfill its plighted agree- 
ment depends largely upon the faithful 
fulfillment of his promise by the assured. 
Here are all the conditions which are need- 
ful to bring the transaction under the law 
of contracts. So far, then, fromclamoring 
for clemency, the assured who faults in his 
part of the agreement, or seeks release 
from his obligations, is liable to a claim 
for compensation from the company. His 
failure, in so far as he is able, strikes at 
the solvency of the company, entails ac- 
tual loss upon it, and endangers the in- 
terests of all who share with him the ad- 
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vantages of the system. His breach of 
contract is a civil crime, which only des- 
perate circumstances can condone. More- 
over, there is an element of moral obli- 
quity in it. He has expressly consented 
to certain conditions written in his pol- 
icy, and now he falsifies the confidence 
which the company have placed in his 
promise. They have all this while held 
his ‘‘word to be as good as his bond”; but 
he evades his pledged obligation, and poses 
himself as a martyr, while in law, equity, 
and morals he is really a sinner. 
Whatever may have been the history 
of fraudulent companies in the past, it is 
the generally accepted theory of educated 
and honest life-insurance men every where 
that lapses are a loss, and not a profit. 
Companies, in the interest of those who 
abide by their contracts, at the cost of 
much self-sacrifice and self-denial, have 


a just cause of complaint against persons | 


who for trivial 
themselves. 


reasons thus forswear 
For whom are the officers 
running the companies ?—the benefit of 
those who stay in, or of those who aban- 
don their contracts and go out? Unques- 
tionably for the former. Does not the out- 
cry of policy-holders in fraudulent com- 


panies which have failed tell the story ? | 


If the company break its contract, ‘‘ all 
the little dogs, Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart, do bark” at it. No assured person, 
however many insurance agreements he 


may have shirked, is base enough to do 


it reverence. This is the other side to 
this matter, which intelligent and consci- 
entious men should consider before they 
complain. 


But such strictures against the number | 


of lapsing policies are both disingenuous 
and untimely. The year 1871 has been 
chosen as the extreme illustration of this 
evil. I follow the objector in the path of 
examination indicated by his references. 
New York reports for that year show the 
termination of policies: 
BySur-| By | By all” 
render Lapse. | Ways. 
New York companies. . 
Companies of other States. 
i roy ir: 


. . .15,732153,658! 104,760 
7 


10,774/35,048) 74,71 


. .26,506'88, 706] 179,47 


‘ 
7| 
The ratio of policies terminated by lapse 
and surrender was in all reporting com- 
panies 66.14 per cent. of all policies ter- 
minated, and not 93 per cent., as charged. 
This is a difference which is not only con- 
siderable, but which carries with it other 





| and important explanatory suggestions, 


In years when notes were protested by 
the basketful, when nearly two hundred 
railroads had made default in the pay- 
ment of interest on their bonds, when 
banks closed their doors and suspended 
payment, when wages were at their low 
est point, the percentage of failure in pay- 
ing life-insurance premiums was about 
67 per cent. of policies terminated in al] 
ways. But now the tide hasturned. The 
surviving institutions have been streneth- 
ened by the strain to which they have 
been subjected. Public confidence has 
been re-established in their integrity and 
resources. All industries are developing, 
Real estate is rising in value. Wages are 
at almost their highest mark. Of all this 
the diminution in the ratio of lapses in 
life-insurance is a significant exposition. 

But even this admitted percentage is not 

net. For it is the common experience 
of all companies that a large number of 
lapsed policies are revived and restored, 
sometimes after years have intervened 
And even the resulting number, after 
deducting such, should be lessened by 
the subtraction of those for which some 
pecuniary consideration has been paid 
after the lapse. Indeed, it is the fault of 
his own carelessness if any policy-holder 
suffer his premium-day to pass without se 
curing, in either paid-up insurance or a 
cash surrender value, some equivalent for 
his policy. This reduces once more the 
ratio of absolute loss to the assured. In- 
fant policies are more liable to lapse than 
those that have gained a stalwart life. 
The duration in the one case is the paral- 
lel of that in the other. More than half 
the terminations take place during the 
first or second years of the policy, as it is 
the nursery which is most often invaded 
by death. Indeed, a man can not fairly 
be said to have started on his insurance 
career, as far as his obligations are con- 
cerned, until he has proved his good faith 
by paying his second premium. An al- 
lowance should be made for this factor 
when calculating the average duration of 
all policies issued. The net number of 
policies terminated in 1879 was 60,503. 
The net number of policies lapsed, after 
deducting restorations, was 18,679. 

The case is made much stronger if the 
amount in risk be the basis of ratio. For 
manifest reasons, the business of 1878-80 
must form the elements of this computa- 
tion. The amount lapsed, after deduct- 
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ing old policies revived, number of those 


entered as new risks, purchases, and ex- | 


tensions, is $50,074,487. 


But the amount in force December 
$1. ISTE WOR 605k 6 cece theese $1,556,105,323 

Issued during 1878 . .$156,501,129 

Less amount not taken = 19,597,563 136,903,566 


Whole amount at risk $1,693,008, 889 


A comparison of this total amount at | 


risk and the amount lapsed will show 
that the latter is less than three per cent. 
(2.96) of the former. The magnitude of 
the business and the small number of pol- 
icies that lapse are elements of considera- 


tion which emphasize the persistency of | 


policy-holders, and their general content- 
ment. 


EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION, 

The question of expense is relative. It 
is emphatically to the policy-holder’s in- 
terest that such vigor and skill in the 
management shall be employed as to pro- 
duce a profitable result. Such a policy is 
oftentimes expensive at the outset. <A re- 
duction of expenses is frequently the pre- 
cursor of depletion. The vital question 
is what the policy-holder is to get in 
strength and profit for his money. Un- 
less the percentage of cost be so great as 
to endanger the company’s ability to meet 
its part of the contract made with him, he 
has naturally no desire to intrude either 
his curiosity or his counsel, provided he 
is satisfied that the company is skillfully 
conducted. Details he is willing to leave 
to the wisdom of managers, who, by the 
suffrages of policy-holders, have assumed 
full responsibility. Should he sometimes 
think that certain salaries are too high, he 


recalls the fact that in many other cases | 


small salaries have not saved a company 
from insolvency. The skill and care re- 


quired for the management of life-insur- | 
ance companies, the judicious investment 


of their accumulating funds, the watech- 
ful oversight over contracts covering pro- 


tracted periods of time—all these, and a | 


multitude of minor matters, call for tal- 
ent of the very highest order. A man’s 
labor is worth all that he can get for it. 
Large responsibilities imply large com- 
pensations. The men are few in any 
community who can judiciously manage 
millions. Whether the fortune be pub- 
lic or private, they are entitled to a fair in- 


come for personal needs. In managing his 
own, a man has more license for expendi- | 


ture than in atrusteeship. But the doc- 


| trine of proportion holds good, after all, 
asa law. A man who is a fair seaman 
or a superior skipper may safely sail his 
| ship over the Atlantic while summer seas 
and skies outline his course. But the 
gales and hurricanes of winter can only 
be outridden by a stanch vessel, the skill 
and courage of whose commander are 
commensurate. Periods of peace in life- 
| insurance may be and have been followed 
| by crises most momentous. It is the re- 
| serve force of the man at the head of its 
| affairs which alone can control the ele- 
| ments in such an emergency. His sery- 
ices for one such year of financial stress 
|may be worth to the assured the gross 
amount of his salary during his entire 
connection with the company. 

A life-insurance company is an organi- 
zation which, in its subdivision of respon- 
sibility and office, has no parallel but that 
of the government of aState. It employs 
a large corps of agents, scattered over a 
widely extended territory; skillful med- 

| ical examiners to discriminate between 
good and bad risks, lest the mortality 
rate be ruinously increased ; cashiers, 

book-keepers, and clerks to receive and 
account for the premiums paid; scientific 
actuaries to guard against insufficiency 
of reserve, and to determine the propor- 
tion of surplus that may safely be return- 
ed; real estate experts to watch over its 
loans; a claim bureau to adjust without 
litigation the rightful demands made upon 
it; lawyers of wise counsel to examine 
the titles of property on which loans are 
made, and otherwise to represent the in- 
terests of its policy-holders; and men of 
executive ability in its chief offices, ca- 
pable of guiding and conserving these 
| manifold departments. How vast is the 
| force needful for its continued success! 





| The total amount paid by all the thirty- 
one companies reporting to New York in 
| 1879, for the salaries, commissions, adver- 
tising, and all other expenditures of the 
business, including dividends to stock- 
holders, was $10,893,197, while the total 

amount of money managed was over four 
hundred millions of dollars. What a dif- 

ference to the policy-holders whether this 
| vast sum was skillfully or unskillfully 
guarded! 

Was this too much? Take for ratio 
the three largest New York companies, in 
which the princely salaries are paid. It 
will be found that the salaries, medical 
| fees,and wages of other employés were less 
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than three per cent. of income. The total 
expenses of these companies in reference 
to income were 12.74 per cent.; while 
those of all our active companies, young 
and old, great and small, during the same 
time and for the same purposes, have been 
only 14.3 per cent. of income. Let the 
ratio be either than 13 or a little 
more than 14 per cent., will any practical 
business man say that this is excessive ? 
Is either amount ‘‘an undue share of ac- 
cruing profits” ? These institutions com- 
pare more than favorably, as to economy, 
with any other organizations actively 
It is almost 
impossible to collate the reports of the 
banks to the Comptroller of the Currency 
so as to discover their ratio of expenses 
to income. <A prominent officer in one 
of our largest corporations gives me as a 
guess 40 per cent.* But the Insurance 
Report for 1879 gives us the statistics of 
companies dealing in other than life-in- 
surance. The comparison in the follow- 
ing table is between fire and marine on 
the one hand and life-insurance compa- 
nies on the other, as to assets and expend- 
itures, and the percentage of the latter to 
the former: 


less 


seeking outside patronage. 


Per | 
Cent. 


Expendi- | 


Assets. ture. 


hire and marine in- | | 
surance compa- > |*54,112,023 $7,862,586 14.53 
nies of N.Y. State } 

Life-insurance com- ) | 
panies of N. Y.}/202,562,831) 5,751,128) 2.84 


In both cases the expenses include com- 
missions, and every charge except losses 
under policies and dividends. If the ex- 
penses of life-insurance companies bore 
the same ratio to assets as those of fire, 
ete., companies, the $5,751,128 cost of ad- 
ministration would be raised to $29, 472,872. 


_ was therefore 64 per cent. 


Lest some one should take exception to 
this ratio of assets, I add another taj), 
showing the ratio of expenses to incom 


Income. 


Expeudi- 
ture. 
Fire and marine.... 
Life-insurance com- } 

panies of N. | 41,162,409 


PMI gs booed aye | 


$21,084,276) $7,862 586 37 


5,751,128 


The percentage of expense in relation 
to income in fire and marine insurance js 
nearly three times that of the life com 
panies of this State.+ Included in these 
amounts are the taxes throughout all th 
various States. 

To the above statement I add that 188 
insurance companies (other than life) in 
the State of New York received, during 
1879, for premiums, $60,670,736 ; for inter- 
est, $7,919,924; making the gross income 
$68,590,660. Their expenses of manage- 
ment in the same year were $20,462,473. 
The ratio of expense to gross income was 
therefore 29.83 per cent. Whilst this is 
the average presented, it is true that in 
many cases the expenses of fire companies 
range between 50 and 60 percent. Let the 
critics contrast these numerals with 14.3 
per cent., being the average per cent. of 
expenses to income of all life-insurance 
companies, 

But the answer made to all this is that 
life-insurance agents are overpaid. They 
are made the scapegoats. What are the 
facts? The commissions of life-insurance 
agents in all companies were, in 1879, 
$3,383,084.t The whole amount of cash 
premium receipts was $50,522,48412. This 
is collected in average small amounts by 
agents from their patrons all over the 
United States. The average commission 
Is this an out- 
rageous charge for the business of persuad- 


Since writing the above, I have received, by the courtesy of the Hon. John Jay Knox, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the following table, prepared in his office: 


List or Nationa Banks iN New York City anp BrooKLYN FOR THE Six MonrTHs ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1880: 


Num- 
Cities. ber of 
Janka. 
New York city 47 
Ce) eee EE ee 


Capital. 
$50,651 000 
1,152,000 


$51,802,000 $8,466,870 | $3,301,219 


_ ve : 

+ > atio of 
Taxes and Ex- | Pend 4 to 
penses. | Earnings. 

$3,227,046 39.038 


74,173 37.30 


| 
| Gross Earnings. 


$8,268,056 
198,814 


| 38.98 


From this it appears that the average ratio of expense in the national banks of this neighborhood is nearly 


oY per cent. 


The average of the whole country, for very manifest reasons, must exceed 40 per cent. 


+ The mortality among insurance companies other than life has been overlooked in the attempt to sow 


distrust in the minds of life-insurance policy-holders. 


The New York Daily Bulletin, in June, 1880, pub- 


lished the names of three hundred fire-insurance companies, representing assets aggregating $87,000,000, 
whose active life ended by failure or voluntary retirement during the period from January 1, 1870, to 


December 31, 1879—only ten years. 


¢ New York Insurance Report, 1880, p. xxi. 
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ing men to provide for themselves and 
those dependent upon them, and the oth- 
er duties that pertain to this office? The 
agent who etfects insurance on your 
clothes receives 15 per cent. year after 
vear, and the average commission upon 
the assurance of your life is 64 per cent. 
The wonder is that the payment of com- 
missions ean, by life companies, be so 
craded as to retain in their employ men 
of high capacity and character, and at the 
same time hold the average ratio so low. 
But the final fact to be recognized in 
this connection is that the administration 
of existing life companies has not cost 
their policy-holders a single dollar. Not 
only have the thirty-six companies whose 
aggregate premiums and payments have 
been tabulated met all maturing claims, 
accumulated an adequate reserve, return- 
ed as dividends the excess of premiums 
paid, purchased many cancelled policies, 
and paid all expenses, but they have, over 
and above all this, saved as surplus more 
than $76,000,000, which they held on 
January 1, 1880, in trust for policy-hold- 
ers. Their interest account shows this net 
excess after meeting all the cost of the busi- 
ness. By the use of money from which 
we might have derived no income had we 
retained it, these companies have not only 
accumulated a secure reserve for the pay- 
ment of our policies when they fall due, 
but have covered every conceivable item 
of administrative expenditure. Let the 
fault-finder name any other business mak- 
ing even approximately as good a return 
for the investment of one thousand million 
dollars, being the amount of the premiums 
received since organization by all compa- 
nies reporting to the State of New York. 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 


The appeal in ancient times, whenever 
supposed difficulties were encountered, 
was to Hercules. And State or national 
legislation is now, and among life-insur- 
ance critics, substituted for the god of 
force. The panacea of all the ills to 
which the life-insurance system is heir 
must be sought at Albany or Washing- 
ton—so they in substance say. Three 
things within the scope of the law-mak- 
ing power would have satisfied all policy- 
holders. But many others have been add- 
ed which work to their detriment. These 
three things are: 

1. The fullest publicity in all the affairs 


the compulsory deposit of sworn annual 
statements, which are open for comparison, 
and form the legal evidence for complaint. 
2. The authoritative examination of 
the assets of each company, that the cer- 
tificate of the State may endorse the as- 
sertion of the filed reports. This has been 
most needful in the past, and is a shield 
for the future. 

3. The retention, within the reach of 
the courts of the State where the company 
is organized, of sufficient securities to 
meet the judgments which from time to 
time may be levied by the courts against 
the company on resisted policies. 

Every good measure which has been 
enforced by State authority was first sug- 
gested by the energy of some ambitious 
company. It was only hastening a natu- 
ral progress to make it by law a compul- 
sory part of the system. The vagaries of 
the Legislatures of Massachusetts and oth- 
er States in taxing premiums of companies 
from outside their limits, and retaliating 
for disadvantages which their own com- 
panies suffer elsewhere, are bringing this 
whole system of a paternal government 
intocontempt. Before that class of object- 
ors who seek a national bureau can sucéeed 
in their wishes, the people must consent 
to a constitutional amendment for the 
purpose. The fathers reserved all such 
rights. Their children will some day 
learn that these rights are safer when left 
to the defense of fundamental laws of po- 
litical economy than to the shifting will 
of political parties. In view of all this 
discussion, and for its ‘‘improvement,” 
as the old divines used to say, I add 


SOME FRIENDLY SUGGESTIONS TO 
POLICY-HOLDERS, 


1. Look before you leap. Choose for 
your investment a life-insurance com- 
pany that is vigorously and honestly 
conducted in all its departments, and in 
which the relation of surplus to liabili- 
ties justifies the expectation of stability 
and security. 

2. Do not overleap. Take no more in- 
surance than your desponding anticipa- 
tions of income make it more than prob- 
able that you can maintain. 

3. Stick. When you have gained your 
footing, stand firm. For your family’s 
sake, for your character’s sake, for so- 
ciety’s sake, for truth’s sake, do not break 
the contract. Let your motto be, ‘‘ The 





of this system. This has been gained by 








Policy—it must and shall be preserved.” 
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YOUNG MAN, GO WEST. 


\ 


northwestern corner of 


country. Their enterprise is new-—just 
old enough, however, to furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence that agriculture is, when 
properly undertaken, one of the most prof- 
itable industries in this country. Their 
number at present is about three hun- 
dred, and many additional members are 
expected this spring. 

This colony, often called the Close Col- 


ony, Owes its origin to three enterpris- | 


ing brothers, respectively James, William, 
and Fred Close. One of these came out 
here in 1876 to row in the Cambridge boat 
crew at the Centennial Regatta. Some of 
the crew fell sick, however, and they were 
forced to leave Philadelphia and retire to 
Cape May to recuperate. There the young 
Englishman met his destiny, and closed 
his boating career by an engagement to 
marry. About this time the young lady’s 
father advised young Close to take a trip 
West before returning to England, assur- 
ing him that if he should do so, he would 
be satisfied that this country offered 
stronger inducements to a young man 
than any across the water. Accordingly, 
he went West, and made up his mind to 
go into farming. He immediately drew 


his two brothers into the enterprise, and 


together they began on a large scale. At 
the same time they took steps to induce 
their friends in England to join them. 
Though the enterprise is not three years 
old, they control at present some two hun- 
dred thousand acres of land. 

The young men who make up this com- 
munity are, for the most part, graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge. On one farm I 
met two tall and handsome young farm- 
ers whose uncle had been a distinguished 
member of Parliament. The last time I 
had seen them was in a London drawing- 
room. This time they tramped me through 
the mud and manure of the barn-yard to 
show me some newly bought stock. They 
were boarding with a Dutch farmer at 
three dollars per week in order to learn 
practical farming. Both were thorough- 
ly contented, and looking forward to the 
future with pleasure. 

Another young farmer whom I noticed 
on horseback with top-boots, flannel shirt, 


OT far from the Missouri River, in the | 
Iowa, is a| 
colony of Englishmen who have under- | 
taken, with moderate capital and infinite | 
pluck, to build up their fortunes in this | 


| sombrero, and belt-knife, was pointed out 
| to me as the grandson of the author of 
Paley’s Theology. He was attending 

cattle auction at Lemars, Iowa. 

There, too, was a son of Thomas Bayley 
Potter, the distinguished honorary secre. 
tary of the Cobden Club, and M.P. fo» 
Rochdale, who had come out only to take 
a look at the place, but who so fell in Joye 
with the life that he decided to invest. 
One had been an admiral in the royal] 
navy, another had been connected with a 
Shanghai bank. There was a brother to 
Lord Ducie, not to speak of future bar- 
onets, viscounts, and honorables. These 
young men had all been attracted here by 
their love of a free, active life, and the 
knowledge that they would enter a socie- 
ty congenial to their tastes and early asso- 
ciations. 

Although differing widely from ‘‘ Tom” 
Hughes’s Tennessee colony, this Iowa 
community has accomplished (without 
any special agreement between the mem- 
bers) an undertaking which combines the 
profits of farming with the out-door sports 
so dear to an Englishman. 

They have the very best ground for fox- 
hunting in the world—a rolling prairie 
with a creek here and there. Every col- 
onist makes it his chief care, after buying 
his farm, to breed a good hunter for the 
steeple-chases. They have regular meets 
for fox or ‘‘ paper” hunts, as the case may 
be. They last year opened a racing track, 
and wound up the races with a grand 
ball. The event was a grand success, and 
partners were brought even from St. Paul, 
270 miles to the north, to grace the occa- 
sion. 

Their relations with the Close Brothers 
are very simple, and entirely of a busi- 
ness nature. After a desire has been ex- 
pressed to join the colony, and the firm 
have decided that they are worthy to be 
admitted, they are required to pay $250 as 
a species of initiation fee. This is about 
five per cent. on the first investment, and 
is a commission charged to each new 
colonist. In return, they contract for 
putting up houses, building wells, pur- 
chasing land and implements, ete., and 
furnishing advice whenever called upon. 
It is something in the nature of a lawyer's 
fee for future consultations. The tax is 
saved over and over again in the security 
the stranger obtains against all manner 
of exorbitant charges. Sharp as down- 
Easters are reputed to be, they are mere 
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beginners compared to a Western land 
agent. 

Thus we have an example of co-opera- 
tion on a large seale that works perfectly, 
and has grown up from the conditions of 
the colony without any previous theoriz- 
ing on the subject. The head of the col- 
ony buys for all at wholesale with a large 
discount. He sells at retail without char- 
ging the colonists anything but a nominal 
commission for his service. Herein lies 
one secret of the power and prosperity of 
this colony. They can combine for pur- 
chase; they can combine for contracts in 
working their estates on a large scale; 
they can combine for special rates in the 
shipment of their produce to Chicago, St. 
Paul, or St. Louis. The single colonist 
has not these advantages so pronounced, 
and above all does not enjoy the social 
advantage of being among people of his 
own tastes and home associations. 

Now, then, for the dollars and cents of 
the matter. First locate the place on the 
map, to see what facilities Lemars and 
the northwestern section of Iowa have asa 
r yee centre. Note the Sioux City and 

Paul Railroad to St. Paul; note the 
C hie ago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, and the Illinois 
Central competing for the traffic to Chi- 
cago; note the convenience to the Missouri 
and St. Louis; note that it is on the edge 
of the cattle country on the west, and the 
grain on the east, lying on the line of 
thoroughfare between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The soil is rich and deep, and 
there are no stones or tree stumps. You 
can run your furrow from the Missouri 
to the Mississippi if you choose, and find 
few impediments, except a house, and now 
and then a stream. Then take into ac- 
count that the population of the vicinity 
is thrifty and peaceable, the labor market 
reasonable, and the ordinary conveniences 
of life in every store. 

Here is a practical example of what can 
be done to-day in this neighborhood. I 
shall take a high figure for the price of 
land, and average figures for yield per 
acre: 


Permanent Expenditure for Farm of 160 Acres, 
supposed to be started in 1880. 


New land, 160 acres, at $5 per acre........ $800 
House, 16 by 22, complete ............+.- 300 
Stabling, yards, and well...... Sticctcedes 150 


Farm implements : 


Two breaking ploughs............. $85 
Two stirring ploughs..... reece 25 


EWG TIONG SS cce eda wadeseeoees 20 

MOWGF ANd TONPEE . «20. <i. ccbeudes 100 
Other implements: ......6.500c0ec0es 85 = 325 
Stove and other furniture................ 100 
IN POO FAWM-HOCKO << sate o 4c nsin'sls aie eee 600 
Two wagons and harnesses............... 200 
2415 


This, then, is the first cost of equipping 
160 acres of excellent prairie land, about 
five miles at the most from the railroad. 
I have seen just such a farm, and can 
vouch for the figures. The house that is 
put up for $300 is a small frame one, with 
two rooms on the ground-floor, and two 
low-ceiling rooms up stairs. It is painted, 
and has, of course, windows and a chim- 
ney. Ihave made no charge for breaking 
land, because a man can break 140 acres 
for himself between May and July, and 
no doubt will do so. 

Now, then, for the first year’s expenses 
and returns: 


Expenditure. 

Seed for 40 acres put in flax............ $60 00 
Seed for 20 acres put in corn........... 2 50 

Labor and expense for sowing and reaping 
MOON O erence ccc swede cSeuansesaeuen 100 00 
WeLes Ott TOU. GOTOH os 5s ces ea ewes 18 00 
Sls0 50 

Returns. 

40 acres flax, yielding 7 bushels per acre, 
at $1 per bushel ............. ‘ $280 00 

20 acres corn, yielding 35 bushels, ‘at 18 
cents per SS ERR 126 00 
Returns mi BON is sin earned $406 00 
Expenditure in 1880........ 180 50 


$225 50 


Corn has yielded more than 100 bushels 
to the acre on older ground, and averages 
frequently sixty bushels tothe acre. Flax 
has yielded as much as thirteen bushels to 
the acre. It is an exhausting crop, as a 
rule, but does no harm to the soil when 
sown on new breaking. But to continue: 


Second Year (say 1881)—Expenditure. 
174 bushels seed, for 100 acres wheat, at 


GG cont per taaliel . 2. oe oe cet a 90 
Seed for 20 acres corn. ‘ 2 50 
50 bushels seed for 20 : acres ‘oats, at 25 

cents MPMI «ate xis kenaaes 12 50 
MMS cike auaeea te uscen case eae aaa 175 00 
Harvesting and threshing expenses...... 170 00 
OIA Ute ak law Cita adaweceute need 18 00 

$525 90 
Returns. 
100 acres wheat, yielding 17 bushels per 

acre, at 85 cents per bushel......... $1445 00 
20 acres corn, yielding 60 bushels per 

acre, at 20 cents per bushel. ; 240 00 
20 acres oats, yielding 40 bushels per 

acre, at 25 cents per bushel......... 200 00 





Two corn cultivators ............6. 60 
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At the end of the second year, the ac- 
count stands thus: 


Returns 
Expenditure (without counting cost of 
BOE) oas.cednvenwedtatad due eas’ 


equivalent to 54 per cent. on the capital 
invested. 

Now, then, you can go on putting in 
your wheat for the next year, and calcu 
late your profits in the same way to five 
or ten years ahead. You must not be 
misled, however, by my figures, into sup- 
posing that any one can guarantee a big 
crop. I have taken average figures, nei- 
ther very high nor very low, for yield and 
price. The profits, however, are so large, 
on an average crop, that a man can afford 
to suffer a bad harvest every ten years 
without feeling his loss very much. Then, 
again, crop or no crop, the value of his 
land is steadily increasing, so that in three 
years he may make enough from the sale 
of it to move somewhere else to advan- 
tage. 

I have shown, in a rough way, the profit 
arising from farming in grain. The ele- 
ment of risk attending farming can be 
largely diminished by undertaking stock- 
raising at the same time. This is perhaps 
the most profitable business in the West to- 
day, and bids fair to become more so in the 
immediate future. There are two princi- 
pal ways of making money in stock. The 
first is by raising the animal on your own 
account, and shipping it East; the other 
is by taking full-grown cattle from the 
plains, and fattening them for the market 
by contract. Both these methods are prof- 
itable, according to the surroundings. 

The favorable conditions for stock-rais- 
ing are as follows. The prairie grass is 
excellent in quality, being of the blue-joint 
species, and very abundant. I have driv- 
en through it when it has been higher 
than the heads of those sitting upon the 
seats of the wagon. It is cut, of course, 
when it is comparatively short, and you 
can have it stacked at one dollar a ton 
for winter use. There is plenty of free 
range for cattle all summer. There are 
no fences, and a boy with a pony and dogs 
ean take care of 500 or 600 head, or 1500 
sheep, for five dollars a month. There is 
absolutely no disease known among the 
herds of that region, as was well exhibit- 
ed during the last year, when particular 
questioning upon that subject took place 





— 
all over the State. The estimate TI giye is 
based on actual experience, and Includes 
all charges, such as rent for the use of 
farm, cost of keep and labor, salt, medi. 
cine, and interest at six per cent. on « wp 
ital expended. TLalso make allowance fop 
ordinary mortality. The profits deduced. 
therefore, are net. 


Estimate of Expenses. 
50 heifers, at $18 75, bought in spring. . 
1 bull 
First year’s expenses : 
Keep of 51 head, at $8 93 per head.. 
Keep of 40 calves, at $2 87 per head. 
Second year’s expenses : 
Keep of 51 head, at $3 93 per head.. 
Keep of 40 yearlings, at $3 93 per head. 
Keep of 40 calves, at $2 87 per head. 
Third year’s expenses : 
Keep of 71 head, at $3 93 per head.. 
Keep of 20 two-year-old steers, at 
10 41 per head, fattened on grain. 208 2% 
Keep of 40 yearlings, at $3 98 per head. 157 2 
Keep of 70 calves, at $2 37 per head. 166 2 


BZOUU 


Value of Stock on First Day of Fourth Year. 
70 cows, at £26 
20 three-year-old steers, at $62 50, 
tened for market 
20 two-year-old steers, at $2: 
20 heifers, at $18 75 
70 yearlings, at $12 50 
70 calves, at $2 50 
1 bull 
Total value of stock .. S502 
Expenses 


2600 


B2419 


This estimate takes no account of dairy 
produce, which of course forms an impor- 


tant factor in the problem. In the same 
way, while speaking of raising grain, I 
took no account of the enhanced value of 
land arising from cultivation and increas- 
ing immigration. The profits are so large 
that a large margin may be set aside for 
contingencies without materially affecting 
the result. 

The freedom to pasture cattle on excel 
lent grazing land, together with an ac- 
cessible market, are the main reasons why 
at present stock-farming is particularly 
profitable. The first of these conditions 
is precarious, and it is evident that in ten 
years there will not be much good free 
range left east of the Missouri River. 
When immigration to that extent shall 
have shut him off from free pasturage, 
the stock man can either sell his farm 
at probably four times its present value, 
and move to Dakota or Montana, or else 
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turn his attention to fattening stock on 
crain for other parties, as I have already 


suggested. 

For instance, as a practical case, there 
is a cattle man of Council Blutfs who is 
caid to own 100,000 head of cattle in Ida- 
ho. Hehas a range of sixty square miles 
of land not worth one cent to the acre for 
agriculture, yet affording excellent pas- 
ture for cattle. He has ten men employ- 
ed at wages varying from twenty-four 
dollars to forty dollars per month to look 
after the stock. These men require 200 
ponies to handle the cattle. An overseer 
is hired at $1200 a year. During the win- 
ter, however, four men can do all the 
work required, which is mainly breaking 
the ice in the streams that the cattle may 
have water. Streams serve as the great 
checks upon the cattle straying away, for 
they never will go far from water. In 
the spring of the year the cattle men of 
the plains have a grand ‘‘round up” (as 
it is called), the stock is picked out by 
means of the brand, and those cattle that 
are meant for the Eastern market are 
started for Omaha. They travel about ten 
niles a day, and generally take the whole 
season in the journey from the winter 
cround to the Missouri bottom. At Oma- 
ha the cattle are put on the train and 
shipped nominally to Chicago, but really 
to different points along the road, to be 
handed over to farmers for fattening. Mr. 
Stewart delivered over 1900 head to farm- 
ers last fall, and of these only eight were 
lost during the winter. The parties who 
receive the cattle agree to fatten them at 
the rate of five cents for every extra pound 
of weight they add to the animal. This 
seems small at first sight, but where cattle 
put on 250 extra pounds during a winter, 
and where two hogs are fed from the ref- 
use of each ox, the farmer finds that the 
result to him is equivalent to selling his 
corn at 100 per cent. profit. The large 
cattle raisers, of course, have their in- 
spectors, who travel from farm to farm to 
look after their property, and gather it to- 
gether in the spring for shipment to Chi- 
cago, where they are either slaughtered 
or shipped to Europe. The cattle men 
have a great advantage over mere farm- 
ers, in that they are to a great extent in- 
dependent of railways. If they are bad- 
ly treated by one corporation, they have 
a simple remedy in driving their stock a 
few miles to the next road. The conse- 
quence is that east of Omaha rates for cat- 





tle are as favorable as could be desired, 
while west of this point, where one line 
has a monopoly of the business, the charges 
are exorbitant. From Wyoming to Coun- 
cil Bluffs a car-load of twenty head of cat- 
tle is charged 8116. Consequently, cat- 
tle men will march their stock two thou- 
sand miles to Council Bluffs, and ship 
them from that point. They are allowed 
stop -over tickets, which give them the 
privilege of turning their stock out at any 
place for the winter, and then sending 
them on in the spring to market. 

This northwestern section of Iowa is a 
good one on which to make studies in 
sheep-raising. There is a good run for 
sheep along the bluffs near the larger 
streams and rivers. Anybody who has 
seen the English ‘‘ downs” will be remind- 
ed of them when he approaches the fine 
breezy bluffs of the Big Sioux River. I 
take some carefully prepared figures fur- 
nished by one of several Holstein farmers 
who have a settlement in this neighbor- 
hood. They came over here in 1874, most 
of them with very little ready money, but 
valuable experience as shepherds at home. 
They are now all well-to-do farmers. 
Their houses are far superior to those 
commonly seen on the prairies. They 
show their ancestry in the taste for flow- 
ers, and the care with which they breed 
their stock. The horses I saw in use 
among them were the best animals I have 
seen in this country for heavy work. I 
am told that they will not part with their 
stock at any price to strangers, and no- 
body who appreciates their circumstances 
will wonder at it. Here, then, isa 


Practical Estimate for Sheep-Farming. 


1875, September: 








Cost of 500 ewes at $4 25 each..........$2125 

OO PRON WEG. 666s cc wcapenesas eas ees 300 

Common prairie sheds for 1000 sheep... .. 225 

Grain and feed for winter............... 300 

Herding and attendance per annum ...... 250 

PRN MENING iiose bon oes wen es cs Seas 50 

$5250 

1876, September : 

Cost of grain and feed for winter . .. .$500 

Herding and attendance............ 250 

rere eee ere 50 800 
1877: 

Cost of grain and feed for winter... .8700 

Herding and attendance............ 250 

Salt, MEdICING, COB.c.cccccccreseess TO 10D 
1878: 

Cost of grain and feed for winter... .8700 

Attendance and herding............ 250 

Medicine, salt, ete. ....... tiie Ott 

$6050 
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Adding now the annual interest: 






1875—#5250 at 6 per cent... S195 
1876—S4050  * pp eee mes 243 
1877—5050 “ 203 
L8S78—S6050 = “* ” 363 1104 


Total cost of investment and keep. éelah ry 154 


Re furns, 
Mav, 1876, sold 3348 pounds of wool at 
20 cents per pound, clip of 515 sheep. 
May, 1877, sold 6696 pounds of wool at 
20 cents per pound, clip of 1030 sheep. 
Mav, 1878, sold 6696 pounds of wool at 


$669 60 


1,339 20 


20 cents per pound, clip of 1030 sheep. 1,339 20 
March, 1878, sold 515 fat sheep at $8... 4,120 00 
May, 1879, sold 6696 pounds of wool at 

20 cents per pound, clip of 1080 sheep. 1,339 20 
March, 1879, sold 515 fat sheep at $8... 4,120 00 

$12,927 20 
May, 1879, on hand, 500 ewes 

with lambs, at $4 ..........82000 00 
May, 1879, on hand, 15 rams at 

atck a tie hb cs ase as OO 
Mav, 1879, on hand 515 year- 

HOGA RGG] GOs vse ices 901 25 3,201 25 
Add for annual interest account : 

1876—8669 60 at 6 percent. $40 18 

1877—$2008 80 at 6 per 

a ee ee ee Co 
1878—S7468 00 at 6 per 

ee er oe ee 448 08 
1879—$12,927 00 at 6 per 

cent -- 77562 1,884 41 

Total returns...................$17,512 86 

ORV IUIY 3s oon Malcxide oe se 7,154 00 


Net profit in four years ........$10,358 86 

This gives an idea of how profitable 
sheep-raising has been made to those who 
understand their business. While such 
large profits will not fall to the share of 
every tyro who experiments in shepherd- 
izing, yet even to the most ignorant there 
will probably result a very much larger 
return for his money in this business 
than in any other for which he is not es- 
pecially fitted. 

As to wintering stock, this is a matter 
that costs very little. My estimate for 
sheds is small, for the reason that what 
out West is called a barn is merely a tim- 
ber skeleton, over which is piled either 
the straw from the threshing machine or 
hay cut at one dollaraton. Many farm- 
ers let their cattle go without winter shel- 
ter if they have any timber on the place, 
in which case the cattle take the lee side 
as a protection against the wind, and 
come out in the spring in good condi- 
tion. 

The last item in our money calculation 
is the ubiquitous hog. It would seem as 
though there were enough hogs in any 
one State out West to supply the world 


= 
| with pork, and yet the hog-packing goes 
| on, with no diminution in the demand. in 
| spite of the tremendous supply. In the 
| four months of the season of 1874-75, ou, 
packing houses disposed of five and 4 
half million hogs. Last year they packed 
nearly seven million in the same time 
Of these, Chicago alone appropriated two 
and a half million in the season of 
1879-80. 3ut to return to the hog in his 
natural condition, and as a subject for the 
capitalist. 

Here is a carefully prepared estimate 
of what may be done with this invaluable 
adjunct of every farm. The profits are 
very great; but hogs are sometimes liable 
to an epidemic called lung disease, or hog 
cholera. Accordingly I have only allow- 
ed four pigs to each sow. These animals 
cost scarcely anything for keep. They 
fatten rapidly from the leavings about the 
barn-yard and the refuse of cattle. Two 
hogs can be counted to each head of eat 
tle. I take a low figure in my estimate, 
including every expense, and allowing 
for the average mortality (including hog 
cholera) : 


Hog-Raising. 
50 sows, averaging 75 pounds each, 25 
young pigs, at three cents per pound... $175 77 
First year’s expense : 
Cost of grain, and milk from cows, for 
keeping 75 head 


OC ee 100 20 
Second year’s expense: 
Cost of keep for above, with increase of 
SOU WEN og Ka Asiirds Sel ddr ees awe 183 33 
Third year’s expense : 
75 old hogs, fattened from grain fed to 
cattle, and keep of 350 pigs ........ 235 4] 
$694 71 


Valuation, Third Year. 


75 old hogs, fattened for market, weigh- 
ing 800 pounds each, at four cents per 
PU et vind oncieg cake, on <is a eomed as dl or $937 50 


350 pigs, valued at 


Coe ecccercccececsees 729 16 
MNTEMAUR 5s hacavtded eee $1666 66 
ROO OMUOY 26 ad Beate 694 71 


B71 vd 


I have made these estimates apply to 
Northwestern Iowa. They are equally 
true for Southwestern Minnesota. The 
advantage which the section I have a!- 
luded to possesses is largely due to the fact 
that it is not dependent upon one railway 
system alone for shipment. This railroad 
question is so important a one out West 
that any one intending to buy land should 
carefully study the advantages of the place 
in connection with railroad facilities be- 





fore even looking at the soil. 
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A LAODICEAN. 


BOOK THE FIRST.—GEORGE SOMERSET. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MHOUGH exhibiting indifference, Som- 
| erset had felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment when he heard the news of Paula’s 
approaching dinner party. It seemed a 
little unkind of her to pass him over, see- 
ing how much they were thrown together 
just now. That dinner meant more than 
it sounded. 
ness of her mansion, she was at present 
living somewhat incommodiously, owing 
partly to the stagnation caused by her re- 


cent bereavement, and partly to the ne- | 


cessity for overhauling the De Stancy 
lumber piled in those vast and gloomy 
chambers before they could be made tol- 
erable to nineteenth-century fastidious- 
ness. 

To give dinners on any large scale be- 
fore Somerset had at least set a few of 
these rooms in order for her, showed, to 
his thinking, an overpowering desire for 
society. 

During the week he saw less of her than 
usual, her time being to all appearances 
much taken up with driving out to make 
calls on her neighbors, and receiving re- 
turn visits. All this he observed from 
the windows of his studio, overlooking the 
castle ward, in which room he now spent 
a good deal of his time, bending over 
drawing-boards and instructing Dare, 
who worked as well as could be expected 
of a youth of such varied attainments. 

Nearer came the Wednesday of the 
party, and no hint of that event reached 
Somerset, but such as had been communi- 
cated by the Baptist minister. At last, 
on the very afternoon, an invitation was 
handed into his studio—not a kind note 
in Paula’s handwriting, but a formal 
printed card in the joint names of Mrs. 
Goodman and Miss Power. It reached 
him just four hours before the dinner- 
time. He was plainly to be used as a 
stop-gap at the last moment, because some- 
body could not come. 

Having previously arranged to pass a 
quiet evening in his rooms at the King’s 
Arms in reading up chronicles of the cas- 
tle from the county history, with the view 
of gathering some ideas as to the distribu- 
tion of rooms therein before the demoli- 

Vor. LXIL—No, 871.—49 


Notwithstanding the roomi- | 


| tion of a portion of the structure, he de- 
| cided off-hand that Paula’s dinner was 
| not of sufficient importance to him, as a 
| professional man and student of art, to 
| Justify a waste of the evening by going. 
| He accordingly declined Mrs. Goodman’s 
;and Miss Power's invitation, and at five 

o'clock left the castle, and walked across 
| the fields to the little town. 

He dined early, and clearing away 
heaviness with a cup of coffee, applied 
himself to that volume of the county his- 
_ tory which contained the record of Stan- 
| cy Castle. Here he read that ‘‘ when this 
picturesque and ancient structure was 

founded, or by whom, is extremely uncer- 
|tain. But that a castle stood on the site 
| in very early times appears from many 
| old books of charters. In its prime it 
was such a masterpiece of fortification as 
| to be the wonder of the world, and it was 
thought, before the invention of gun- 
| powder, that it never could be taken by 
| any force less than divine.” 
| He read on to the times when it first 
| passed into the hands of the De Staneys, 
'and received the family name, and so on 
| from De Stancy to De Stancy, till he was 
lost in the reflection whether Paula would 
/or would not have thought more highly 
of him if he had accepted the invitation 
.to dinner. Applying himself again to 
the tome, he learned that in the year 1504 
Stephen the carpenter was ‘‘ paid eleven 
| pence for necessarye repayrs,” and Will- 
iam the master-mason eight shillings ‘‘ for 
| whyt lyming of the kitchen, and the lyme 
| to do it with,” including ‘‘a new rope for 
| the fyer bell”; also the sundry charges 
for ‘‘ vij crockes, xiij lytyll pans, a pare 
| of pot hookes, a fyer pane, a lanterne, a 
| chafynge dyshe, and xij candyH stychs.” 
Bang went eight strokes of the clock: 
it was the dinner hour. 
‘*There, now I can’t go, anyhow!” he 
| said, bitterly, jumping up, and picturing 
her receiving hercompany. How would 
she look? what would she wear? Pro- 
foundly indifferent to the early history of 
| the noble pile, he felt a violent reaction 
toward modernism, eclecticism, new aris- 
| tocracies, everything, in short, that Paula 
| represented. He even gave himself up to 
| consider the Greek court that she had 
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wished for, and passed the remainder of 
the evening in making a perspective view 
of the same. | 

The next morning he awoke early, and | 
resolving to be at work betimes, started | 
promptly. It was a fine calm hour of 
day; the grass slopes were silvery with 
excess of dew, and the blue mists hung in 
the shadows of the trees for want of wind 
to blow them out. Somerset entered the 
drive on foot, and when near the castle 
he observed in the gravel the wheel-marks 
of the carriages that had conveyed the 





guests thither the night before. There | 
seemed to have been a large number, for | 
the road where newly repaired was quite 
cut up. Before going in-doors he was 
tempted to walk round to the wing in 
which Paula slept. 

Rooks were cawing, sparrows were chat- 
tering there; but the blind of her window 
was as closely drawn as if it were mid- 
night. Probably she was sound asleep, 
dreaming of the compliments which had 
been paid her by her guests, and of the 
future triumphant pleasures that would 
follow in their train. Reaching the outer 
stone stairs leading to the great hall, he 
found them shadowed by an awning brill- 
iantly striped with red and blue, within | 
which rows of flowering plants in pots 
bordered the pathway. She could not | 
have made more preparation had the gath- | 
ering been a ball. He passed along the 
gallery in which his studio was situated, 
entered the room, and seized a drawing- 
board to put into correct drawing the 
sketch for the Greek court that he had | 
struck out the night before, thereby aban- 
doning his art principles to please the 
whim of a girl. Dare had not yet ar- 
rived, and after a time Somerset threw 
down his pencil and leaned back. His | 
eye fell upon something that moved. It 
was white, and lay in the folding-chair 
on the opposite side of the room. On 
near approach he found it to be a frag- 
ment of swan’s-down, fanned into motion 
by his own movements, and partially 
squeezed into the chink of the chair, as 
though by some person sitting on it. 

None but a woman would have worn 
or brought that swan’s-down into his stu- 
dio, and it made him reflect on the pos- 
sible one. Nothing interrupted his con- 
jectures till ten o’clock, when Dare came. 
Then one of the servants tapped at the 
door to know if Mr. Somerset had arrived. 
Somerset asked if Miss Power wished to 








see him, and was informed that she had 
only wished to know if he had come 
Somerset sent a return message that ho 
had a design on the board which he shoy}q 
soon be glad to submit to her, an 
messenger departed. 

‘* Fine doings here last night, sir.” 
Dare, as he dusted his T-square. 

‘*Oh, indeed!” 

‘‘A dinner party, I hear; eighteey 
guests.” 

‘*Oh!” said Somerset. 

“The young lady was magnificent 
sapphires and opals; she carried as much 
as a thousand pounds upon her head and 
shoulders during that three or four hours. 
Of course they call her charming: ‘Com- 
puesta no hay mujer fea,’ as they say at 
Madrid.” 

‘*T don’t doubt it for a moment,” said 
Somerset, with reserve. 

Dare said no more, and presently the 
door opened, and there stood Paula. 

Somerset nodded to Dare to withdraw 


| into an adjoining room, and offered her a 
| chair. 


‘You wish to show me the design you 
have prepared ?” she asked, without tak- 
ing the seat. 

‘“Yes; [have come round to your opin 
ion. I have made a plan for the Greek 
court you were anxious to build.” And 
he elevated the drawing-board against the 
wall. 

She regarded it attentively for some 


moments, her . finger’ resting lightly 


| against her chin, and said, ‘‘I have given 


up the idea of a Greek court.” 

He showed his astonishment, and was 
almost disappointed. He had been grind- 
ing up Greek architecture entirely on 
her account, had wrenched his mind 
round to this strange arrangement all 
for nothing. 

‘* Yes,” she continued; ‘‘on reconsid- 
eration, I perceive the want of harmony 
that would result from inserting such a 
piece of marble-work in a medizyval for- 
tress; so in future we will limit ourselves 
strictly to synchronism of style; that is to 
say, make good the Norman work by Nor- 
man, the Perpendicular by Perpendicular, 
and so on. I have informed Mr. Havill 
of the same thing.” 

Somerset pulled the Greek drawing off 
the board, and tore it in two pieces. 

She involuntarily moved her head to 
look in his face, but for some reason 
stopped before she had quite lifted her 








eves high enough. ‘‘ Why did you do 
that 2” she murmured. 

“Tt is of no further use,” said Somer- 
set, tearing the drawing in the other di- 
rection; and throwing the pieces into the 
fire-place. ‘* You have been reading up 


orders and styles to some purpose, I per- | 


ceive.” He regarded her with a faint 
smile. 

‘*T have had a few books down from 
town. It is desirable to know a little 
about the architecture of one’s own house.” 

She remained looking at the torn draw- 
ing, when Somerset, observing on the ta- 
ble the particle of swan’s-down he had 
found in the chair, gently blew it, so that 
it skimmed across the table under her eyes. 

“It looks as if it came off a lady’s 
dress,” he said, idly. 

‘Off a lady’s fan,’ 

‘‘Oh, off a fan?” 

‘* Yes: off mine.” 

Her cheeks blushed more warmly than 
they had ever before done in his presence, 
as she made the avowal, to the ear so 
coolly spoken. At her reply Somerset 
stretched out his hand for the swan’s- 
down, and put it carefully in his pocket- 
book; whereupon Paula, moulding her 
cherry red lower lip beneath her upper 
one, turned away to the window, and, 
after a pause, said, softly, as she looked 
out, ‘‘ Why did you not accept our invi- 
tation to dinner?” 

It was impossible to explain why. He 
impulsively “drew near, and confronted 
her, and said, ‘‘ I hope you pardon me?” 

*‘T don’t know that I can quite do that,” 
answered she, with ever so little of a smile 
hovering on the corners of her mouth, 
though seriousness filled her eye. ‘‘I 
know why youdid notcome. But it was 
purely by an accident that you received 
your invitation so late. My aunt sent 
the others by post; but as yours was to be 
delivered by hand, it was left on her ta- 
ble, and was overlooked.” 

Surely he could not doubt her words; 
those perfect eyes were the embodiment 
of truth itself. 

‘‘T don’t mean to make a serious com- 
plaint,” she added, in injured tones, show- 
ing that she did. ‘‘Only we had asked 
nearly all of them to meet you, as the son 
of your illustrious father, whom many of 
my friends knew personally; and—they 
were disappointed.” 

It was now time for Somerset to be 
genuinely grieved at what he had done. 


> she said. 
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Paula seemed so good and honorable at 
that moment that he could have laid 
down his life for her. 

‘* When I was dressed, I came in here 
to ask you to reconsider your decision,” 
she continued; ‘‘to meet us in the draw- 
ing-room, if you could not possibly be 
ready for dinner. But you were gone.” 

‘“And you sat down in that chair, 
didn’t you, darling, and remained there a 
long time musing!” he thought. But 
that he did not say. 

‘*T am sorry,” he murmured. 

‘“ Will you make amends by coming to 
our garden party? Iask you the very 
first.” e 

‘*T will,” replied Somerset. To add 
that it would give him great pleasure, 
ete., seemed an absurdly weak way of ex- 
pressing his feelings, and he said no more. 

‘Tt ison the nineteenth. Don’t forget 
the day.” 

He met her eyes in such a way that if 
she were woman, she must have seen 
the meaning as plainly as words: ‘*‘ Do I 
look as if I could forget anything you 
say?” 

She must, indeed, have understood 
much more by this time—the whole of 
his open secret. But he did not under- 
stand her. History has revealed that a 
supernumerary lover or two is rarely con- 
sidered a disadvantage by a woman, from 
queen to cottage girl, and the thought 
made him pause. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WHEN she was gone, he went on with 
the drawing, not calling in Dare, who re- 
mained in the room adjoining. Present- 
ly a servant came, and laid a paper on 
his table, which Miss Power had sent. It 
was one of the morning newspapers, and 
was folded so that his eye fell immediate- 
ly ona letter headed ‘‘ Restoration or Dem- 
olition.” 

The letter was professedly written by a 
dispassionate person solely in the inter- 
ests of art. It drew attention to the cir- 
cumstance that the ancient and interest- 
ing castle of the De Stancys had unhap- 
pily passed into the hands of an icono- 
clast by blood, who, without respect for 
the tradition of the county, or any feel- 
ing whatever for history in stone, was 
about to demolish much, if not all, that 
was interesting in that ancient pile, and 





~m9 
ile 


insert in its midst a monstrous travesty of | 
In the name of ail | 
lovers of medieval art, conjured the sim- 


some Greek temple. 


ple-minded writer, let something be done | 


to save a building which, injured and bat- 


made a complete ruin by the freaks of an 
irresponsible owner. 

Her sending him the paper seemed to 
imply that she required his opinion on 
the case; and in the afternoon, leaving 


directions, he went out in the hope of 
meeting her, having learned that she had 
gone to the village. 
church, he saw her crossipg the church- 
vard path, with her anal and Miss De 
Stancy. Somerset entered the inclosure, 
and as soon as she saw him 
across. 

‘‘What is to be done ?” 
tentively. 

‘* You need not be concerned about such 
a letter as that.” 

‘*T am concerned.” 

‘I think it dreadful impertinence,” 
spoke up Charlotte, who had joined them. 
‘*Can you think who wrote it, Mr. Somer- 
set?” 

Somerset could not. 

‘“Well, what am I to do?” 
Paula. 

‘** Just as you would have done before.” 

‘‘That’s what I say,” 
Goodman, emphatically. 

‘*But I have already altered 
given up the Greek court.” 

‘*Oh —you had seen the paper this morn- 
ing before you looked at my drawing ?” 

‘*T had,” she answered. 

Somerset thought it a forcible illustra- 
tion of her natural reticence that she 
should have abandoned the design without 


observed Mrs. 


I have 


telling him the reason; but he was glad | 


she had not done it from mere caprice. 

She turned to him and said, quietly, ° 
wish you would answer that letter.” 

‘*Tt would be ill advised,” said Somerset. 
‘Still, if, after consideration, you wish it 
much, I will. Meanwhile let me impress 
upon you again the expediency of calling 
in Mr. Havill—to whom, as your father’s 
architect, expecting this commission, some- 
thing perhaps is owed—and getting him to 
furnish an aiternative plan to mine, and 
submitting the choice of designs to some 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. This letter makes it still more 
advisable than before.” 


| church by different doors. 
| toa nook of the building that he had often 
Dare to measure up a wing according to | 


repeated | 
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‘Very well,” said Paula, reluctant], 
‘Let him have all the particulars yoy 
have been good enough to explain to me 

so that we start fair in the compet 


yf 
ul 


| tion.” 
tered in the Civil Wars, was now to be | 


She looked thoughtfully on the grass 
‘**T will tell the building steward to write 


| them out for him,” she said. 


The party separated, and entered the 
Somerset went 


intended to visit. It was called the Stan 


| cy aisle, and in it stood the tombs of that 
| family. 
On reaching the | 


Somerset examined them: th 
were unusually rich and numerous, beg’ 


ii} 


ey 


| ning with eross-legged knights in hau 


berks of chain-mail, their ladies besid, 


| . . p 
| them in wimple and coverchief, all mor 
she came | 


or less coated with the green mould and 


| dirt of ages: and continuing with others 
she asked, at- | 


of later date, in fine alabaster, gilded and 


colored, some of them wearing round 


| their necks the Yorkist collar of suns and 
| roses, the livery of Edward the Fourth 
| In scrutinizing the tallest canopy over 
| these he beheld Paula behind it, lost i: 
| contemplation of the same objects. 


“You came to the church to sketch 
these monuments, I suppose, Mr. Somer 
set?” she asked, as soon as she saw him. 

‘*No; I came to speak to you about the 
letter.” 

She 
said. 


sighed. ‘‘ Yes, that letter,” she 
‘IT am persecuted. If I had been 
one of these, it would never have been 
written.” She tapped the alabaster efligy 


| of a recumbent lady with her parasol. 


‘*They are interesting, are they not?” 
he said. ‘‘She is beautifully preserved. 
The gilding is nearly gone, but beyond 
that she is perfect.” 

‘* She is like Charlotte,” said Paula, and 
what was much like another sigh escaped 
her lips. 

Somerset admitted that there was a re- 
semblance, while Paula drew her forefin 
ger across the marble face of the efligy, 
and at length took out her handkerchief, 
and began wiping the dust from the hol 
lows of the features. He looked on won- 
dering what her sigh had meant; but 
cuessing that it had been somehow caused 
by the sight of these sculptures in con 
nection with the newspaper writer's de 
nunciation of her as an irresponsible out 
sider. 

The secret was out when in answer to 
his question, idly put, if she wished she 
were like one of these, she said, with ex- 








ceptional vehemence for one of her quiet | 


demeanor: 

“{ don’t wish I was like one of them: 
I wish I was one of them.” 

‘“What—you wish you were a De 
Staney ?” 

“Yes. I wish it for the first time in 
mv life. It is very dreadful to be de- 
nouneed as abarbarian. I want to be ro- 
mantie and historical.” 

‘Miss De Stancy seems not to value the 
privilege,” he said, looking round to an- 
other part of the church where Charlotte 
was innocently prattling to Mrs. Good- 
man, quite heedless of the tombs of her 
forefathers. 

“Tf I were one,” she continued, ‘I 
should come here when I feel alone in 
the world, as I do to-day; and I would 
defy people, and say, ‘ You can not spoil 
what has been!’ ” 

They walked on till they reached the 
old black pew attached to the castle—a 
vast square inclosure of oak panelling, 
occupying half the aisle, and surmounted 
with a little balustrade above the frame- 
work. Within, the baize lining that had 
once been green, now faded to the color 
of acommon in August, was torn, kicked, 
and scraped to rags by the feet and hands 
of the ploughboys who had appropriated 
the pew as their own special place of 
worship since it had ceased to be used by 


any resident at the castle, because its | 


height afforded convenient shelter for 
playing at marbles and pricking with 
pins. 

Charlotte and Mrs. Goodman had by 
this time left the building, and could be 
seen looking at the head-stones outside. 

‘Tf you were a De Stancy,” said Som- 
erset, who had pondered more deeply upon 
that new and strange wish of hers than 
he had seemed to do, ‘‘ you would be a 
Chureh-woman, and sit here.” 

‘* And I should have the pew done up,” 
she said, readily, as she rested her pretty 
chin on the top rail, and looked at the in- 
terior, her cheeks pressed into deep dim- 
ples. Her quick reply told him that the 
idea was no new one with her, and he 
thought of poor Mr. Woodwell’s shrewd 
propheey as he perceived that her days as 
a separatist were numbered. 

‘Well, why can’t you have it done up, 
and sit here ?” he said, warily. 

Paula shook her head. 

“You are not at enmity with Angli- 
canism, I am sure ?”’ 
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“T want not to be. I want to be— 
what—” 

‘** What the De Stancys were, and are,” 
he said, insidiously; and her silenced 
bearing told him that he had hit the nail. 

It was a strange mania to get posses- 


| sion of such an apparently calm nature as 


hers, and for a minute he felt himself on 
the side of the minister. So strong was 


| Somerset's feeling of wishing her to show 


the quality of fidelity to paternal dogma 
and party that he could not help add- 
ing, 

‘But have you forgotten that other no- 
bility—the nobility of talent and enter- 
prise ?” 

‘‘No. But I wish I had a well-known 
line of ancestors.” 

‘“You have. Archimedes, Newcomen, 
Watt, Telford, Stephenson, those are your 
father’s direct ancestors. Have you for- 
gotten them? Have you forgotten your 
father, and the railways he made over 
half Europe, and his great energy and 
skill, and all connected with him, as if he 
had never lived ?” 

She did not answer forsome time. ‘I 
did not expect you would be the one to 
pain me by saying that,” she at length 
whispered, with emotion, turning her face 
away. 

Her hand was still resting on the low 
pew next the high one of the De Stancys. 
Somerset looked at the hand, or rather at 
the glove which covered it, then at her 
averted cheek, then beyond it into the 
pew, then at her hand again, until by an 
indeseribable consciousness that he was 
not going too far, he laid his own upon 
it. 

‘‘No, no,” said Paula, quickly, with- 
drawing her hand. But there was noth- 
ing resentful or haughty in her tone— 
nothing, in short, which makes a man in 
such circumstances feel that he has done 
a particularly foolish action. 

The flower on her bosom rose and fell 
like a boat in a tideway as she added, ‘I 
am going away now--I will leave you 
here.” Without waiting for a reply, she 
adroitly swept back her skirts to free her 
feet, and went out of the church blush- 
ing. 

Somerset took her hint, and did not fol- 
low; and when he knew that she had re- 
joined her friends, and heard the carriage 
roll away, he made toward the opposite 
door. Pausing to glance once more at 
the alabaster effigies before leaving them 
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to their silence and neglect, he beheld | 


Dare bending over them, to all appear 
ance intently occupied. 


He must have been in the church some 


time—certainly during the tender episode 
between Somerset and Paula, and could 
not have failed to perceive it. Somerset 
blushed: it was unpleasant that 
should have seen the interior of his heart 
so plainly. 


the north wing, Mr. Dare ?” 

‘Three hours sir,” said Dare. 
‘Having finished that, I came to look at 
the church—fine fine monu- 
ments—two interesting people looking at 
them.” 

‘* What ?” 

‘IT stand ‘Pensa molto, 
parla poco,’ as the Italians have it.” 


building 


corrected. 


, | 
‘* Well, now, Mr. Dare, suppose you get 


back to the castle ? 

‘*Which history dubs Castle Stancy. 
, se Wertemnly.” 

‘* How do you get on with the measur 
ing ?” 

Dare sighed whimsically. ‘‘ Badly in 
the morning, when I have been tempted 
to indulge overnight; and worse in the aft- 


ernoon, when I have been tempted in the | 


morning.” 


services, Dare, for I think you have been 
tempted to-day.” 

‘*On my honor, no. 
little against me, Mr. Somerset. 


work. I am a young man wasted, and 
thought of slight account; it is the true 
men who get snubbed, while traitors are 
allowed to thrive.” 

‘‘Hang sentiment, Dare, and off with 
you!” <A little ruffled, Somerset had 
turned his back upon the interesting 
speaker, so that he did not observe the 
sly twist Dare threw into his right eye as 
he spoke. The latter went off in one di- 
rection, and Somerset in the other, pur- 
suing his pensive way toward Markton 
with thoughts not difficult to divine. 


From one point in her nature he went | 


to another, till he again recurred to her ro- 
mantic interest in the De Stancy family. 
To wish she was one of them: how very 
inconsistent of her! That she really did 
wish it, was unquestionable, for the feel- 
ing had been so strong as to break through 
her natural maiden silentness. 
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| Great trouble had been taken by Paula t 
Dare | 
| neglect of recent years, and Somerset had 
He went across and said, ‘‘T | 
think I left you to finish the drawing of | 


jing the people 


}even had she felt the wish, for any s 


| lonely. 
Somerset looked at the youth, and said, | 
‘‘T fear I shall have to dispense with your | 











CHAPTER XVI. 

Ir was the day of the garden part; 
The weather was too cloudy to be called 
perfect, but it was as sultry as the mos 
thinly clad young lady could desire 


LO 


bring the lawn to a fit condition after {] 


Lilt 


suggested the design for the tents. As ]) 
approached the precincts of the castle 


| discerned a flag of newest fabric floating 
| over the keep, and soon his phaeton fel] 
| in with the stream of carriages that were 


passing over the bridge into the out 
ward. 

Mrs. Goodman and Paula were receiy 
in the drawing-room 
Somerset came forward in his turn: but 
as he was immediately followed by oth 
there was not much opportunity, 


C1 


ers, 
pe 
cial mark of feeling in the younger lady's 


| greeting of him. 


He went on through a canvas passage, 
lined on each side with flowering plants, 


| till he reached the tents; thence, after 
/nodding to one or two guests slightly 


known to him, he proceeded to th 
grounds, with a sense of being rathe 
Few visitors had as yet got s 
far in, and as he walked up and down a 
shady alley his mind dwelt upon the new 


| aspect under which Paula had greeted his 
| eyes that afternoon. 
My manner is a 
But you | 
need not fear for my ability to do your | 


Her black and whit 
costume had finally disappeared, and in 
its place she had adopted a picturesqui 
dress of ivory white, with satin enrich 
ments of the same hue; while upon her 
bosom she wore a scarlet flower. Her 
days of infestivity were plainly ended, 
and her days of gladness were to begin. 

His reverie was interrupted by the 
sound of his name, and looking round, 
he beheld Havill, who appeared to be as 
much alone as himself. 

Somerset already knew that Havill had 
been appointed to compete with him, ac 
cording to his recommendation. In mea 
suring a dark corner a day or two before, 
he had stumbled upon Havill engaged in 
the same pursuit, with a view to the rival 
design. Afterward he had seen him re- 
ceiving Paula’s instructions precisely as 
he had done himself. It was as he had 
wished, for fairness’ sake; and yét he felt 
a regret, for he was less Paula’s own ar 
chitect now. 

‘“Well, Mr. Somerset,” said Havill, 
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“sinee we first met, an unexpected rivalry 
has arisen between us. But I dare say 
we shall survive the contest, as it is not 
one arising outoflove. Ha! ha! ha!” He 

spoke in a level voice of fierce pleasantry, 

and uncovered his regular white teeth. 

Somerset supposed him to allude to the 
castle competition ? 

“Yes,” said Havill. ‘‘ Her proposed 
undertaking brought out some adverse 
criticism, till it was known that she in- 
tended to have more than one architectur- 
al opinion. An excellent stroke of hers 
to disarm criticism. You saw the second 
letter in the morning papers ?”’ 

‘*No,” said the other. 

‘The writer states that he has discover- 
ed that the competent advice of two archi- 
tects is to be taken, and withdraws his ac- 
cusations.” 

Somerset said nothing for a minute. 
‘Have you been supplied with the neces- 
sary data for your drawings ¢’” he asked, 
showing by the question the track his 
thoughts had taken. 

Havill said that he had. ‘‘ But possibly 
not so completely as you have,” he added, 
again smiling fiercely. Somerset did not 
quite like the insinuation, and the two 
speakers parted, the younger going to- 
ward the musicians, who had now begun 
to fill the air with their strains from the 
embowered inclosure of a drooping ash. 
When he got back to the marquees, they 
were quite crowded, and the guests began 
to pour out upon the grass, the toilets of 
the ladies presenting a brilliant spectacle 
—here being colored dresses with white 
devices, there white dresses with colored 
devices, and yonder transparent dresses 
with no device at all. <A lavender haze 
hung in the air; the trees were as still as 
those of a submarine forest; while the 
sun, in color like a brass plaque, had a 
hairy outline in the livid sky. 

After watching awhile some young peo- 
ple who were so madly devoted to lawn 
tennis that they had set about it like day- 
laborers at the moment of their arrival, 
he turned and saw approaching a graceful 
figure in cream-colored hues, whose gloves 
lost themselves beneath her lace ruffles, 
even when she lifted her hand to make 
firm the red flower at her breast, and 
whose hair hung under her hat in great 
knots .so well compacted that the sun 
gilded the convexity of each knot like a 
ball. 





who had at last escaped from the duty of 
receiving guests. 

‘*T don’t know many people.” 

‘‘Yes; I thought of that while I was 
in the drawing-room. But I could not 
get out before. I am now no longer a 
responsible being: Mrs. Goodman is mis- 
tress for the remainder of the day. Will 
you be introduced to anybody? Who 
would you like to know ?” 

‘‘T am not particularly unhappy in my 
solitude.” 

‘*But you must be made to know a 
few.” 

‘* Very well—I submit readily.” 

She looked away from him, and while 
he was observing upon her cheek the 
moving shadow of leaves cast by the de- 
clining sun, she said, ‘‘Oh, there is my 
aunt,” and beckoned with her parasol to 
that lady, who approached in the compar- 
atively youthful guise of a gray silk dress 
that whistled at every touch. 

Paula left them together, and Mrs. 
Goodman then made him acquainted with 
a few of the best people, describing what 
they were in a whisper before they came 
up, among them being the Radical mem- 
ber for Markton, who had succeeded to the 
seat rendered vacant by the death of Pau- 
la’s father. While talking to this gentle- 
man on the proposed enlargement of the 
castle, Somerset raised his eyes and hand 
toward the walls, the better to point out 
his meaning; in so doing he saw a face in 
the square of darkness formed by one of 
the open windows, the effect being that of 
a high-light portrait by Vandyck or Rem- 
brandt. 

It was his assistant Dare, leaning on 
the window-sill of the studio, as he smoked 
his cigarette, and surveyed the gay groups 
promenading beneath. 

After holding a chattering conversation 
with some ladies from a neighboring coun- 
try-seat who had known his father in by- 
gone years, and handing them ices and 
strawberries till they were satisfied, he 
found an opportunity of leaving the 
grounds, wishing to learn what progress 
Dare had made in the survey of the castle. 

Dare was still in the studio when he 
entered. Somerset informed the youth 
that there was no necessity for his work- 
ing later that day, unless to please him- 
self, and proceeded to inspect Dare’s 
achievements thus far. To his vexation, 
Dare had not plotted three dimensions 





‘“You seem to be alone,” said Paula, 





during the previous two days. This was 
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not 


had 


a house surveyor and 


incompetence or indolence, 


his inutility as 
draughtsman 

‘Mr. Dare,” 
don't 
cess 


it me well enough to make it ne- 
that you should stay after this 


su 
uy 
week.” 

Dare 
lips and bowed. 
[ go the 
week ?” he said. 


removed the cigarette from his 
“Tf I don’t suit, the 
sooner better; why wait the 
‘** Well, that’s as you like.” 

Somerset the 
a chee 
and handed it across the table. 


drew inkstand 


him, wrote out k 


nN 


Ices, 


‘Tl not trouble you to-morrow,” said 


Dare, seeing that the payment included 


the week in advance. 
‘Very well,” repliedSomerset. ‘‘ Please 
lock the door when you leave.” Shaking 


hands with Dare, and wishing him well, 
he left the room, and descended to the 
lawn below. 


There he contrived to get near Miss 


Power again, and inquired of her for Miss | 


De Stancy. 


‘Oh! did you not know ?” said Paula; | 


‘‘her father is unwell, and she preferred | 


staying with him this afternoon.” 

‘*T hoped he might have been here.” 

“Oh no; he never comes out of his 
house to any party of this sort; it excites 
him, and he must not be excited.” 

‘*Poor Sir William!” murmured Som- 
erset. 

‘*No,” said 
historical.” 

‘*That is hardly an orthodox notion for 
a Puritan,” said Somerset, mischievously. 

‘‘Tam not a Puritan,” pouted Paula. 

The day turned to dusk, and the guests 


Paula; ‘‘he is grand and 


the first time that Dare, either from | 
shown | 


said Somerset, ‘‘I fear you | 


toward | 
for Dare’s sery- | 


ee 


Ww} 


shoulders and diminutive mustaches. 
were evidently prepared for once to sac 
fice themselves as partners. 

Somerset felt an electric thrill at 
sight. He was an infrequent dancer, 
particularly unprepared for dancing aj 
present ; but to dance once with Paula 
| Power he would: give a year of his life. 

He looked round ; but she was nowher 
| to be seen. The first set began ; old and 

middle-aged people gathered from the 
| different rooms to look on at the ryya- 
tions of their children, but Paula did not 
appear. When another dance or two had 
| progressed, and an increase in the average 
| age of the dancers was making itself per 
ceptible, especially on the masculine side, 
Somerset was aroused by a whisper at his 
elbow: 

‘*You dance, I think? Miss Deverell 
is disengaged. She has not been asked 
once this evening.” The speaker was 
Paula. 

Somerset looked at Miss Deverell, a sal- 
low lady with black dancing eyes, yellow 
costume, and gay laugh, who had been 
there all the afternoon, and said some- 
thing about having thought of going 
home. 

‘* Ts that because I asked you to dance?” 
she murmured. ‘‘ There—she is appro- 
priated.” A young gentleman had at that 
moment approached the uninviting Miss 
Deverell, claimed her hand, and led her 
off. 

‘That's right,” saidSomerset. ‘‘Tought 
to leave room for younger men.” 

‘You need not say so. That bald- 
headed gentleman is forty-five. He does 
not think of younger men.” 

‘‘Have you a dance to spare for me ?” 

Her face grew redder in the candle- 


r'l 





began going in relays to the dining-hall. 
When Somerset had taken in two or three 
ladies to whom he had been presented, and 
attended to their wants, which occupied 
him three-quarters of an hour, he return- 
ed again to the large tent, with a view to 
finding Paula and taking his leave. It 
was now brilliantly lighted up, and the 
musicians, who during daylight had been 
invisible behind the ash-tree, were en- 
sconced at one end with their harps and 
violins. It reminded him that there was 
to be dancing. The tent had in the mean 
time half filled with a new set of young 
people, who had come expressly for that 
pastime. Behind the girls gathered num- 
bers of newly arrived young men with low 








light. ‘‘Oh!—I have no engagement at 
all—I have refused. I hardly feel at lib- 
erty to dance; it would be as well to leave 
that to my visitors.” 

‘* Why ?” 

‘My father, though he allowed me to 
be taught, never liked the idea of my dan- 
cing.” 

‘Did he make you promise anything 
on the point ?” 

‘*He said he was not in fayor of such 
amusements—no more.” 

‘‘T think you are not bound by that, on 
an informal occasion like the present.” 

She was silent. 

‘*You will just once ?” said he. 

‘* Yes,” she softly answered. 
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“SOMERSET CLOSED THE HAND WHICH WAS HANGING WIS STDE.”’.—[DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER AND ENGRAVED BY SWAIN, IN LONDON. ] 
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Somerset closed the hand which was | 


hanging by his side, and somehow hers 

The dance was nearly form- 

Several per- 

sons looked at them significantly, but he 

did not notice it then, and plunged into 
the maze. 

Never had Somerset passed through 


was in it. 


such an experience before. 


might have fancied the whole episode a 
figment of the imagination. It seemed as 
if those musicians had thrown a double 
sweetness into their notes on seeing the 
mistress of the castle in the dance, that a 
perfumed Southern atmosphere had begun 
to pervade the marquee, and that human 
beings were shaking themselves free of all 
inconvenient gravitation. 

Somerset’s feelings burst from his lips. 
‘This is the happiest moment I have 
ever known,” he said. ‘‘Do you know 
why hie 


‘“T think I saw a flash of lightning | 


through the opening of the tent,” said 
Paula, abruptly. 

He did not press for an answer. 
in afew minutes, a long growl of thunder 
was heard. It was as if Jove could not 
refrain from testifying his jealousy of 
Somerset for taking this beautiful woman 
so presumptuously in his arms. 

The dance was over, and he had retired 
with Paula to the back of the tent, when 
another faint flash of lightning was visi- 
ble through an opening. She lifted the 
canvas and looked out, Somerset looking 
out behind her. Another dance was be- 
gun, and being on this account left out of 
notice, Somerset did not hasten to leave 
Paula’s side. 

‘‘T think they begin to feel the heat,” 
she said. 

‘‘A little ventilation would do no 
harm.” He flung back the tent door 
where he stood, and the light shone out 
upon the grass. 

‘*T must go to the drawing-room soon,” 
she added. ‘‘They will begin to leave 
shortly.” 

‘Tt is not late. The thunder-cloud has 
made it seem dark—see there; a line of 
pale yellow stretches along the horizon 
from west to north. That’s evening—not 
gone yet. Shall we go into the fresh air 
for a minute ?” 

She seemed to signify assent, and he 
stepped off the tent floor upon the ground. 
She stepped off also. 


Had he not | 
felt her actual weight and warmth, he | 





With- | 





The air out-of-doors had not cooled, and 
without definitely choosing a direct} 


| they found themselves approaching a lit; 


wooden tea-house that stood on the law) 
a few yards off. Arrived here, they tury 
ed, and regarded the tent they had j ust | ft 
and listened to the strains that came fy ‘ 
within it. 

‘‘T feel more at ease now,” said Paula 

‘**So do I,” said Somerset. 

‘*T mean,” she added, hastily, ‘‘ beca 
I saw Mrs. Goodman enter the tent avai) 
just as we came out here; so I hay 
further responsibility.” 

‘‘T meant something quite different, 
Try to guess why.” 

She remained quite still, finally break 
ing the silence by saying, ‘‘The rain is 
come at last,” as great drops began to fal] 
upon the ground with a smack like pellets 
of clay. 

In a moment the storm poured down 
with sudden violence, and they drew fw 
ther back into the summer-house. The 
side of the tent from which they had 
emerged still remained open, the rain 
streaming down between their eyes and 
the lighted interior of the marquee like a 


| tissue of glass threads, the brilliant forms 


of the dancers passing and repassing be 
hind the watery screen, as if they were 
people in an enchanted palace. 

‘*How happy they are!” said Paula 
‘“They don’t even know that it is rain 
ing. Iam so glad that my aunt had the 
tent lined ; otherwise such a down-pour 
would have gone clean through it.” 

The thunder-storm showed no symp 
toms of abatement, and the music and 
dancing went on more merrily than 
ever. 

‘*We can not go in,” said Somerset 
‘* And we can not shout for umbrellas. 
We will stay here till it is over, will we 
not ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, docilely. 

“* What is it?” 

‘Only a big drop came upon 
head.” 

‘* Let us stand further in.” 

Her hand was hanging by her side, and 
Somerset's was close by. He took it, and 
she did not draw it away. Thus they 
stood a long while, the rain hissing down 
upon the grass-plot, and not a soul being 
visible outside the dancing tent save them- 
selves. 

‘May I call you Paula?” asked he. 

‘* Yes,” she said, faintly. 


‘* Ah!” 


my 
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‘Dear Paula!—may I call you that?” 

**T suppose so.” 

‘Do you know I love you?” 

Yes.” 

‘And shall I love you always?” 

“Tf you wish to.” 

* And will you love me?” 

Paula did not reply. 

+ Will you, Paula?” he repeated. 

‘You may love me,” she said again. 

‘But don’t you love me in return?” 

‘“‘T love you to love me.” 

“Won't you say anything more ex- 
plicit 2” 

‘“T would rather not.” 

Somerset emitted half a sigh: he wish- 
ed she had been more demonstrative, yet 
felt that this passive way of assenting was 
as much as he could hope for. Had there 
been anything cold in her passivity, he 
might have felt repressed; but her still- 
ness seemed the stillness of motion imper- 
ceptible from its intensity. 

‘‘We must go in,” said she. ‘The 
rain is almost over, and there is no long- 
er any excuse for this.” 

Somerset bent his lips toward hers. 

‘*No,” whispered the fair Puritan. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. I—nobody ever has.” 

‘*But—” expostulated Somerset. 

“To everything there is a season, and 
the season for this is not just now,” she 
answered, walking away. 

They crossed the wet and glistening 
lawn, stepped under the tent, and parted. 
She vanished, he did not know whither; 
and, standing with his gaze fixed on the 
dancers, the young man waited, till, be- 
ing in no mood to join them, he went 








with flowers, and entered the drawing- 
rooms. Mrs. Goodman was there, bid- 
ding good-night to the early goers, and 
Paula was just behind her, apparently 
in her usual calm mood. His parting 
with her was quite formal, but that he 
did not mind, for her color rose high as 
he approached, and the light in her eyes 
was like the rays of a diamond. 

When he reached the door he found 
that his brougham from the King’s Arms, 
which had been waiting more than an 
hour, could not be heard of. That va- 
grancy of spirit which love induces would 
not permit him to wait; and, leaving 
word that the man was to follow him 
when he returned, he went past the glare 
of carriage lamps ranked in the ward, and 
under the outer arch. The night was 
now clear and beautiful, and he strolled 
along his way, full of mysterious elation, 
till the vehicle overtook him, and he 
got in. 

Up to this point Somerset’s progress in 
his suit had been so uninterrupted that 
he almost feared the bliss he enjoyed. 
How should it be in a mortal of his cali- 
bre to command success with such a sweet 
woman for long?) He might, indeed, turn 
out to be one of the singular exceptions 
which are said to prove rules; but when 
Fortune means to men most good, says 
the bard, she looks upon them with a 
threatening eye. Somerset would even 
have been content that some little hitch, 
misunderstanding, or disapproval of his 
course should have occurred in some 
quarter, so as to make his wooing more 
like ordinary life. In these entrancing 
agonies and painful delights he passed 











slowly through the artificial passage lined 








the journey to Markton. 





CHAPTER I. 


Younc Dare sat thoughtfully at the 
window of the studio in which Somerset 
had left him, till the gay scene beneath 
became imbrowned by the twilight, and 
the brilliant red stripes of the marquees, 
the bright sun-shades, the many-tinted 
costumes of the ladies, were indistin- 
guishable from the blacks and grays of 
the masculine contingent moving among 
them. He had occasionally glanced away 
from the outward prospect to study a 
small old volume that lay before him on 


BOOK THE SECOND.—DARE AND HAVILL. 


the drawing-board. Near scrutiny reveal- 
ed the book to bear the title Moivre’s Doc- 
trine of Chances. 

The evening had been so still that Dare 
had heard conversations from below with 
a clearness unsuspected by the speakers 
themselves; and among the dialogues 
which thus reached his ears was that be- 
tween Somerset and Hayill on their pro- 
fessional rivalry. When they parted, and 
Somerset had mingled with the throng, 
Havill went to a seat at a distance. Aft- 
erward he rose and walked away; but on 
the bench he had quitted there remained 
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a small object resembling a book or lea- 
ther case. 

Dare put away the drawing-board and 
plotting-scales which he had kept before 
him during the evening as a reason for 
his presence at that post of espial, locked 
up the door, and went down stairs. Not- 
withstanding his dismissal by Somerset, 
he was so serene in countenance and easy 
in gait as to make it a fair conjecture that 
professional servitude, however profitable, 
was no necessity with him. The gloom 
now rendered it practicable for any un- 
bidden guest to join Paula’s assemblage 
without criticism, and Dare walked bold- 
ly out upon the lawn. The crowd on the 
grass was rapidly diminishing; the tennis 
players had relinquished sport; many 
people had gone in to dinner or supper; 
and many others, attracted by the cheer- 
ful radiance of the candles, were gather- 
ed in the large tent that had been lighted 
up for dancing. 

Dare went to the garden chair on which 
Havill had been seated, and found the 
article left behind to be a pocket-book. 
Whether because it was unclasped, and 
fell open in his hand, or whether for any 
other reason, he did not hesitate to ex- 
amine the contents. Among a mass of 
architects’ customary memoranda oc- 
curred a draft of the letter abusing Paula 
as an iconoclast or Vandal by blood which 
had appeared in the newspaper. The 
draft was so interlined and altered as to 
bear evidence of being the original con- 
ception of that ungentlemanly attack. 

The lad read the letter, smiled, and 
strolled about the grounds, only met by 
an occasional pair of individuals of oppo- 
site sex in deep conversation, the state of 
whose emotions led them to prefer the 
evening shade to the publicity and glare 
of the tents and rooms. At last he ob- 
served the white waistcoat of the man he 
sought. 

‘* Mr. Havill, the architect, I believe ?” 
said Dare. ‘*The author of most of the note- 
worthy buildings in this neighborhood ?” 

Havill assented blandly. 

‘*T have long wished for the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, and now an accident 
helps me to make it. This pocket-book, 
I think, is yours ?” 

Havill clapped his hand to his pocket, 
examined the book Dare held out to him, 
and took it with thanks. ‘‘I see I am 
speaking to the artist, archeologist, Goth- 
ic photographer—Mr. Dare.” 





** Professor Dare.” 
‘*Professor? Pardon me, I should not 

| have guessed it—so young as you are 

‘Well, it is merely ornamental: and 
in truth, I drop the title in England, pay 
ticularly under present circumstances 

** Ah—they are peculiar, perhaps? Al. 
I remember. I have heard that you ay 
assisting a gentleman in preparing a d: 
sign in opposition to mine—a design 

‘**That he is not competent to prepare 
himself,’ you were perhaps going to add 

‘** Not precisely that.” 

‘* You could hardly be blamed for sue] 
words. 


1 
However, you are mistaken. | 
did assist him, to gain a little further in- 
sight into the working of architectura 


tulad 


] 
plans; but our views on art are antagonist 
ic, and I assist him no more. Mr. Hay 
ill, it must be very provoking to a well 
established professional man to have a ri 
val sprung at him in a grand undertaking 
which he hada right to expect as his own.” 

Professional sympathy is often accepted 
from those whose condolence on any do- 
mestic matter would be considered in- 
trusive. Havill walked up and down be 
side Dare for a few moments in silence, 
and at last showed that the words had 
told by saying: ‘‘ Every one may have his 
opinion. Had I been a stranger to the 
Power family, the case would have been 
different; but having been specially elect 
ed by the lady’s father as a competent 
adviser in such matters, and then to be 
degraded to the position of a mere com- 
petitor, it wounds me to the quick—” 

‘*Both in purse and in person, like the 
ill-used hostess of the Garter.” 

‘*A lady to whom I have been a stanch 
friend,” continued Hayill, not heeding the 
interruption. 

At that moment sounds seemed to come 
from Dare which bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to the words, ‘‘ Ho, ho, Havill!” 
It was hardly credible, and yet, could he 
be mistaken? Havill turned. 
was twisted comically upward. 

‘*“What does that mean ?” said Havill, 
coldly, and with some amazement. 

‘*Ho, ho, Havill! ‘staneh friend’ is 
good—especially after ‘an iconoclast and 
Vandal by blood’—‘ monstrosity in the 
form of a Greek temple,’ and so on, eh!” 

‘*Sir, you have the advantage of me. 
Perhaps you allude to that anonymous 
letter ?” 

‘*Oh, ho, Havill!” repeated the boy- 


Dare’s eye 





man, turning his eyes yet further toward 
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the zenith. ‘‘To an outsider such con- 
duct would be natural; but to a friend 
who finds your pocket-book, and looks 
into it before returning it, and kindly re- 
moves a leaf bearing the draft of a letter 


which might injure you if discovered | 


there, and carefully conceals it in his own 
pocket—why, such conduct is unkind!” 
Dare held up the abstracted leaf. 

Havill trembled. ‘‘I can explain—” 
he began. 

“Tt is not necessary: we are friends,” 
said Dare, assuringly. 

Havill looked as if he would like to 
snatch the leaf away, but altering his 
mind, he said, grimly: ‘‘ Well, 1 take 
you at your word: we are friends. That 
letter was concocted before I knew of the 
competition: it was during my first dis- 
cust, when I believed myself entirely sup- 
planted.” 

‘Tam not in the least surprised. But 
if she knew you to be the writer!” 

‘‘Tshould be ruined, as far as this com- 
petition is concerned,” said Havill, care- 
lessly. ‘* Had I known I was to be in- 
vited to compete, I should not have writ- 
ten it, of course. To be supplanted is 
hard; and thereby hangs a tale.” 

‘‘ Another tale? you astonish me.” 

“Then you have not heard the scandal, 
though everybody is talking about it.” 

‘** A scandal implies indecorum.” 

“Well, ‘tis indecorous. 


achild—a man she has only known a few 
weeks, and one who obtained admission 
to her house in the most irregular man- 
ner. Had she a watchful friend beside 
her, instead of that moon-struck Mrs. 
Goodman, she would be cautioned against 
bestowing her favors on the first adven- 
turer who appears at her door. It is a 
pity, a great pity.” 

“Oh, there is love-making in the 
wind ?” said Dare, slowly. ‘‘ That alters 
the case for me. But it is not proved ?” 

‘Tt can easily be proved.” 

‘‘T wish it were, or disproved.” 

‘*You have only to come this way to 
clear up all doubts.” 

Havill took the lad toward the tent, 
from which the strains of a waltz now 
proceeded, and on whose sides flitting 
shadows told of the progress of the dance. 
The companions looked in. The rosy 
silk lining of the marquee, and the nu- 
merous coronas of wax lights, formed a 
canopy to a radiant scene, which, to two at 


Her infatuated | 
partiality for him is patent to the eyes of | 


ieast of those who composed it, was an in- 
toxicating one. Paula and Somerset were 
| dancing together. 
‘That proves nothing,” said Dare. 
‘** Look at their rapt faces, and say if it 
| does not,” sneered Havill. 
| Dare objected to a judgment based on 
| looks alone. 
Pe Very well—time will show,” said the 
| architect, dropping the tent curtain.— 
‘*Good God! a girl worth fifty thousand 
and more a year to throw herself away 
upon a fellow like that—she ought to be 
whipped.” 
‘*Time must not show,” said Dare. 
** You speak with emphasis.” 
‘*T have reason. 





| I would give some- 
| thing to be sure on this point, one way or 
| the other. Let us wait till the dance is 
| over, and observe them more carefully. 
| Horensagen ist halb gelogen. Hearsay is 
| half lies.” 

Sheet-lightnings increased in the north- 
ern sky, followed by thunder like the in- 
distinct noise of a battle. Havill and 
Dare retired to the trees. When the 
dance ended Somerset and his lovely 
partner emerged from the tent, and slow- 
ly moved toward the tea-house. Divin- 
ing their goal, Dare seized Havill’s arm, 
and the two worthies entered the building 
unseen, by first passing round behind it. 
| They seated themselves in the back part 
of the interior, where darkness prevailed, 

As before related, Paula and young 
Somerset came and stood within the door. 
When the rain increased they drew them- 
selves further inward, their forms being 
| distinctly outlined to the gaze of those 

lurking behind by the light from the tent 
beyond. But the hiss of the falling rain 
and the lowness of their tones prevented 
| their words from being heard. 
| “TI wish myself out of this!” breathed 
| Havill to Dare, as he buttoned his coat 
over his white waistcoat. ‘‘I told you it 
was true, but you wouldn't believe. I 
wouldn't she should catch me here eaves- 
dropping for the world.” 

‘*Courage, Man Friday,” said his cooler 
comrade. 

Paula and her lover backed yet further, 
till the hem of her skirt touched Havill’s 
feet. Their attitudes were sufficient to 
prove their relations to the most obstinate 
Didymus who should have witnessed 
them. Tender emotions seemed to per- 
vade the summer-house like an aroma. 
The calm ecstasy of the condition of at 
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least one of them was not without a coer- | 


cive effect upon the two invidious specta- | breath, and dropped into a tone of depres. 


tors, so they must needs have remained 
passive had they come there to disturb or 
annoy. The serenity of Paula was even 
more impressive than the hushed ardor of 
Somerset: she did not satisfy curiosity as 
Somerset satisfied it ; intensified it. 
Poor Somerset had reached a perfectly in- 
telligible depth—one which had a single 
blissful way out of it, and nine calamitous 
but Paula remained beautiful 
enigma all through the scene. 


she 


ones: a 


The rain ceased, and the pair moved 


| good as gone, and a bill for two hundred 


away. The enchantment worked by their 
presence vanished, the details of the | 
meeting settled down in the watchers’ 


minds, and their tongues were loosened. 
Dare, turning to Havill, said, ‘* Thank 


you; you have done me a timely turn to- | 


day.” 

‘*What! had you hopes that way ?” 
asked Havill, satirically. 

‘I! The woman that interests my 
heart has yet to be born,” said Dare, with 
a steely coldness strange in such a juve- 
** But 
though I have not personal hopes, I have 
an objection to this courtship. Now I] 
think we may as well fraternize, the situ- 
ation being what it is?” 

‘* What is the situation ?” 

‘* He is in your way as her architect; he 
is in my way as her lover: we don’t want 
to hurt him, but we wish him clean out of 
the neighborhood.” 

‘‘Tll go as far as that,” said Havill. 

‘*T have come here at some trouble to 
myself, merely to observe: I find I ought 
to stay to act.” 


nile, and yet almost convincing. 


‘‘Tf you were myself, a married man 
with people dependent on him, who has 
had a professional certainty turned to a 
miserably remote contingency by these 
events, you might say you ought to act; 
but what conceivable difference it can 
make to you who it is the young lady 
takes to her heart and home, I fail to 
understand.” 

** Well, ['ll tell you—thus much at least. 
I want to keep the place vacant for anoth- 
er man.” 

‘* What place ?” 

‘The place of husband to Miss Power, 
and proprietor of that castle and do- 
main.” 

‘*That’s a scheme with a vengeance ! 
Who is the man ?” 

‘‘It is my secret at present.” 








_ 


‘*Certainly.” Havill drew a deep 


sion. ‘* Well, scheme as you will, there 
will be small advantage to me,” he muy 
mured. ‘The castle commission is as 
pounds falls due next week.” 
‘*Cheer up, heart! My position, if 
only knew it, has ten times the difficulties 
of yours, since this disagreeable discovery 
Let us consider if we can assist each other. 
The competition drawings are to be sent 
in—when ?” 


Von 
Vou 


‘*In something over six weeks—a fort 
night before she returns from Brighton. 
for which place she leaves here in a fe 
days.” 

“Oh, she goes away—that’s better, 
Our lover will be working here at his 
drawings, and she not present.” 

‘*Exactly. Perhaps she 
ashamed of the intimacy.” 

‘* And if your design is considered best 
by the committee, he will have no further 
reason for staying, assuming that they are 
not definitely engaged to marry by that 
time ?” 

‘*T suppose so,” murmured Havill, dis 
contentedly. ‘*‘ The conditions, as sent to 
me, state that the designs are to be adjudi 
cated on by three members of the Insti 
tute called in for the purpose, so that she 
may return, and have seemed to show no 
favor.” 

‘*Then it amounts to this: your design 
must be best. It must combine the excel- 
lencies of your invention with the excel- 
lencies of his. Meanwhile a_ coolness 
should be made to arise between her and 
him: and as there would be no artistic 
reason for his presence here after the ver- 
dict is pronounced, he would perforce hie 
back to town. Do you see ?” 

‘‘T see the ingenuity of the plan, but I 
also see two insurmountable obstacles to 
it. The first is, I can not add the excel- 
lencies of his design to mine without 
knowing what those excellencies are, 
which he will of course keep a secret. 
Second, it will not be easy to promote a 
coolness between such hot ones as they.” 

‘*You make a-mistake. It is only he 
who is so ardent. She is only lukewarm. 
If we had any spirit, a bargain would be 
struck between us: you would appropri- 
ate his design; I should cause the cool- 
ness.”” 

‘* How could I appropriate his design ?” 
‘‘ By copying it, I suppose.” 


is a little 
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Copying it ?” 
“By going into his studio and looking 
it over.” 


Havill turned to Dare, and _ stared. | 


‘By George, you don’t stick at trifles, 
young man! You don’t suppose I would 


into @ man’s rooms and steal his in- | 


5 


ventions like that ? 
“T scarcely suppose you would,” said 
Dare, indifferently, as he rose. 
“And if I were to,” said Havill, curi- 


ously. ‘ how is the coolness to be caused ?” | 


‘By the second man.” 

‘Who is to produce him ?” 

‘Her Majesty’s government.” 

Havill looked meditatively at his com- 
panion, and shook his head, ‘‘In these 


would you have been then? Instead of 
that, I have locked it up, out of consider- 
ation for you; and what do I get for my 
considerateness ? I shall let the law take 
its course!” 

‘You'll do me inexpressible harm, 
and get nothing whatever,” said Havill. 
‘Tf you would renew for another three 
months, there would be no difficulty in 
the matter.” 

‘*You have said so before. 
no such thing.” 

There was a silence; whereupon Dare 


I will do 


| arose without hesitation, and walked bold- 


idle suppositions we have been assuming | 


conduct which would be quite against my 
principles as an honest man.” 


—_—_~>—_——_ 


CHAPTER II. 


A FEW days after the party at Stancy 
Castle, Dare was walking down the High 
Street of Markton, a cigarette between his 
lips, and a silver-topped cane in his hand. 
His eye fell upon a brass plate on an op- 


posite door, bearing the name of Mr. Hav- 
ill, Arehitect. He crossed over, and rang 
the office bell. 

The clerk who admitted him stated that 
Mr. Havill was in his private room, and 
would be disengaged in a short time. 
While Dare waited, the clerk affixed to the 
door a piece of paper, bearing the words, 

Zack at 2,” and went away to his din- 
ner, leaving Dare in the room alone. 

Dare looked at the different drawings 
on the boards about the room. They all 
represented one subject, which, though 
unfinished as yet, and bearing no inscrip- 
tions, was recognized by the visitor as the 
desion for the enlargement and restora- 
tion of Staney Castle. When he had 
glanced it over, Dare sat down. 

The doors between the office and pri- 
vate room were double; but the one to- 
ward the, office being only ajar, Dare 
could hear a conversation in progress 
within. It presently arose to an alterca- 
tion, the tenor of which was obvious. 
Somebody had come for money. 

‘‘Really I can stand it no longer, Mr. 
Havill—really I will not,” said the cred- 
itor, excitedly. ‘‘ Now this bill overdue 
again—what can you expect? Why, I 
might have negotiated it; and where 








ly into the private office. Havill was 
standing at one end, as gloomy as a thun- 
der-cloud, and at the other was the unfor- 
tunate creditor, with his hat on. Though 
Dare’s entry surprised them, both parties 
seemed relieved. 

‘*T have called in passing to congratu- 
late you, Mr. Havill,” said Dare, gayly. 
‘*Such a commission as has been intrust- 
ed to you will make you famous.”’ 

‘‘How do you do? I wish it would 
make me rich,” said Havill, dryly. 

‘Tt will be a lift in that direction, from 
what I know of the profession. What is 
she going to spend ?” 

‘*A hundred thousand.” 

‘* Architect’s commission, five thousand. 
Not bad for making a few sketches. Con- 
sider what other great commissions such a 
work will lead to.” 

‘* What great work is this ?” asked the 
creditor, pricking up his ears. 

‘*Staney Castle,” said Dare, since Hav- 
ill seemed too agape to answer. ‘* You 
have not heard of it, then? Those are the 
drawings, I presume, in the next room ?” 

Havill replied in the affirmative, be- 
ginning to perceive the game. ‘* Perhaps 
you would like to see them ?” he said to 
the creditor. 

The latter offered no objection, and all 
three went into the drawing office. 

“Tt will certainly be a magnificent 
structure,” said the creditor, after regard- 
ing the elevations through his spectacles. 
‘*Stancy Castle: I had no idea of it! and 
when do you begin to build, Mr. Havill ?” 
he inquired, in mollified tones. 

‘“In three months, I think,” said Dare. 

Havill also assented to this. 

‘*Five thousand pounds commission,” 
murmured the creditor. ‘‘ Paid down, I 
suppose?” 

Havill nodded. 

‘*And the works will not linger for 
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lack of money to carry them out, I im 
agine,”’ said Dare. ‘*Two hundred thou 


sand will probably be spent before the 


work is finished.” 
‘““There is not much doubt of it,” saic 
Havill. 


‘You said nothing to me about this?” 
whispered the creditor to Havill, taking 


him aside, with a look of regret. 
‘You would not listen.” 
‘‘Tt alters the case greatly.”” The cred 


yp 
I 


ito 
after a subdued colloquy in the passage 
he went away, Havill returning to the of 


lice 


‘* What the devil do you mean by hoax- 


ing him like this, when the job is no more 
mine than Inigo Jones's ?” 

* Don't 
laughing. 


be too curious,” said Dare, 
‘*Rather thank me for get 
ting rid of him.” 
‘But it is all a 
ruefully regarding 
of Staney Castle. 


said Havill, 


vision,” 


thing to laugh at.” 


‘It must be made a commission some- 
‘*T am 


how,” returned Dare, carelessly. 
come to lend you a little assistance. 


J 


must stay in the neighborhood, and I have 


nothing else to do.” 

A carriage slowly passed the window, 
and Havill recognized the Power liveries. 
** Hullo 
der his breath, as the carriage stopped by 
the curb. ‘‘ What does she want, I won 
der? Dare, does she know you?” 


‘I would just as soon be out of the | 


way.” 

‘Then go into the garden.” 

Dare went out through the back office 
as Paula was shown in at the front. She 
wore a gray travelling costume, and seem- 
ed to be in some haste. 

‘‘T am on my way to the railway sta- 
tion,” she said to Havill, with stiff court- 
esy. ‘I shall be absent from home for 
several weeks, and since you requested it, 
[ have called to inquire how you are get- 
ting on with the design.” 

‘* Please it over,” 
placing a seat for her. 

‘No,’ said Paula. ‘‘I think it would 
be unfair. I have not looked at Mr.— 
the other architect's plans since he has 
begun to design seriously, and I will not 
look at yours. Are you getting on quite 
well, and do you want to know anythin 


look 


said Havill, 


or 


retired with Havill to the door, and 


the pencilled towers 
“If the competition 
were really the commission that you have 
represented it to be, there might be some- 


she’s coming here!” he said, un- 


If so, go to the castle, and o 
| anybody to assist you. Why would you 
not make use of the room at your dispos i] 
in the castle, as the other architect has 
done ?” 

In asking the question, her face wa 
| toward the window, and suddenly 
cheeks became a rosy red. 
looked another way. 
| ‘* Having my own office so near, it was 
not necessary, thank you,” replied Hay 
ill, as, noting her countenance, he a] 
lowed his glance to stray into the street 
| Somerset was walking past on the oppo 
site side. 

‘*The time is—the time fixed for send 
ing in the drawings is the first of Novem 
ber, I believe,” she said, confusedly ; ‘‘ and 
| the decision will be come to by three gen 
tlemen who are prominent members of 
the Institute of Architects.” 

Havill then accompanied her to th 
carriage, and she drove away. 


] 
} more ? 
| 


1| 


hep 
y She instant] 


» 


| Havill went to the back window to tell 
| . . 

Dare that he need not remain in the gar 
den; but the garden was empty. The 


architect remained alone in his office fi 
some time; at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, when the scream of a railway whis 
tle had echoed down the still street, he 
beheld Somerset repassing the window in 
. direction from the railway, with some 
what of a sad gait. In another minut 
Dare entered, humming the latest air 
from Offenbach. 

‘‘°Tis a mere piece of duplicity!” said 
| Havill. 

‘*What is ?” 

‘‘Her pretending indifference as_ to 
which of us comes out successful in the 
competition, when she colors carmine the 
moment Somerset passes by.” He de- 
scribed Paula’s visit and the incident. 

‘*Tt may not mean Cupid’s Entire XXX, 
after all,” said Dare, judicially. ‘The 
mere suspicion that a certain man loves 
her would make a girl blush at his unex- 
pected appearance. Well, she’s gone from 
him for a time: the better for you.” 

‘‘He has been privileged to see her off, 
at any rate.”’ 

‘* Not privileged.” 

‘* How do you know that ?” 

‘T went out of your garden by the 
back gate, and followed her carriage to 
the railway. He simply went to the first 
bridge outside the station, and waited. 
When she was in the train, it moved for- 
| ward; he was all expectation, and drew 


» 


« 
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out his handkerchief ready to wave, while | 
looked out of the window toward the | 


The train backed before it reach- | 
| 


she 
bridge. 
ed the bridge, to attach the box contain- 
ing her horses, and the carriage truck. 
Then it started for good, and when it 
reached the bridge, she looked out again, 
he waving his handkerchief to her.” | 

‘And she waving hers back ?” 

‘No, she didn’t.” 
Ah!” } 


| 
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The recent visit of the United States steamer Ticonder¢ 
f-war, and perhaps of our flag, in those waters. 





Here, where the morning stars of young Creation 
Sang o’er the Eastern earth, | 
Floats in yon choral field what constellation 


Of Occidental birth ? 


Where first the globe chimed, swung on airy 

gimbals, | 

To rhythmic human beats, 

What Flag, as with the clash of golden cymbals, 
That starry joy repeats ? 


Where Magi, in wise school of Zoroaster, 
Mapped heaven with mystic signs, 
What orbs are these that no Chaldean master 


‘She looked at him—nothing more. I 
wouldn't give much for his chance.” Aft- 
er a while Dare added, musingly, ‘‘ You 
are a mathematician; did you ever inves 


| tigate the doctrine of expectations ?” 


‘ Never.” 

Dare drew from his pocket his Book . 
Chances, a volume as well thumbed : 
the minister’s Bible. This is a poesia 
on the subject,” he said. ‘' I wil] teach it 


} to you some day.” 


THE ORIENT 


ga to Bassora marked the first appearance of an American 








O grave-eved merchants, from the looms of Iran 
Make splendid your bazars ; 


| Bring wines that breathe what Bulbul blooms environ 


The capital of Fars; 


| Heap silks, shawls, redolent woofs, to rare illusion 


Of soft Scheherezades 
In lustrous languor, Odalisque seclusion 
Of glowing Persian maids, 


With myrrh and frankincense, the fragrant berry 
And pure Arabian balm, 

And pearls, the enchantment of moonlight Peri 
In depths of Oman’s calm. 





Traced in his fateful lines ? 


And where the great grandmother of Aurora 
From Chaos rose and Night, 

In hues of later dawns, by old Bassora, 
What language of the light 


Iz this that vibrates, where yon banner flutters, 
Along the Euphrates’ flood, 

And silently from star and streamer utters’ 
A song of Brotherhood ? 


Time’s youngest born hath given her ocean eagle 
The olive of the dove; 
She sheathes the thunders of her war ship 
regal, 
Whose errand is of love; 


And, stilled the engines, statelier than the toga 
The mantling canvas furled, 

From mast-heads towering the Ticonderoga 
Looks on the elder world 


And up the ages. Lo! the living witness 
That from lost Eden flows: 

Ah! still the Garden’s waters taste of sweetness 
No other river knows! 


Looks far away, by palms and weeping-willows, 
To Babylon the Great, 
And sees, where Tigris pours his tribute billows, 
The sumptuous Caliphate. 
Vou. LXIL.—No. 371.—50 


The coastwise lumbering dhow no longer freighting, 
| Or long, slow caravan, 


| Beyond the desert and the sea awaiting, 
| What magic fires may fan 
| 


| Your waning Commerce! West to East send: 
greeting ; 
The stranger shall report; 
And in ancestral gates Eve’s children meeting, 
May here make high resort. 


I'win rivers of romance, of empires hoary, 
And thrones of later time, 

Shall smoking Genii bring back ancient glory ? 
Haroun-al-Raschid’s prime? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And order more august 
Than all the old forms, that at her wand shall wither 


Rise from historic dust ? 
, 


O Ghebirs! not from Mithra’s mountain-towers, 
Where first 

From hills afar bright Ormuzd kills the powers 
Of Night and Ahriman. 


the war began, 


With the old Greeks the West meant death; their 
singers 
Made Hesper-Hades one ; 
3ut we beyond their baths of stars are bringers 
Of light to lands of sun. 





Nay, shall they not waft bold young Freedom hither, 
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Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


AST winter the Easy Chair recalled the se- 

4 vere winter of a century ago, of which the 
history of the loyalist Judge Jones, written at 
the time, gives details, and whose severity is 
commemorated in all the traditions. It was 
the last ar in which New York Bay was 
frozen so that cannon and teams passed over 
the ice, geven miles, to Staten Island. But the 
winter In which we were writing was singu- 
larly soft and pleasant, and during the whole 
The fu- 
ture reader of this record may be glad to know, 
however, that 


ye 


season there was no ice in the bay. 


the winter which is now end- 
ing has been also remarkably severe, and al- 
though the bay has not been frozen over, there 
has been a constant accumulation of floating 
ice, covering its whole surface. 
The bay will hardly be ever again closed from 
the city to the island. 


sometimes 


The constant passage 
of large and small vessels prevents the cohesion 
of the fields and cakes of ice which makes the 
solid surface, and in a possibly severer winter 
than this, which might threaten to shut up the 
bay with ice, the channels would be undoubted- 
ly kept open by tugs employed for the purpose. 

The severest cold this vear was just before 
the Christmas holidays, when the mercury fell 
to seven degrees below zero after a heavy 
snow-storm. There was already snow upon 
the ground, and as we write, in the early part 
of February, there has been continuous sleigh- 
ing for seven weeks. The weather has been 
almost constantly cold and clear, until now, 
when the January thaw, belated, and a warm 
rain have set in. Yet on the 8th of February 
robins were heard in the neighborhood of the 
city, although the country far and wide was 
covered with snow, and the landscape, which 
at this season is so often gloomy and forbid- 
ding, was everywhere glittering and beautiful. 
It will probably remain so, until the grass is 
ready to turn green and the trees to bud. 

In the midst of the coldest weather the 
Easy Chair received on the same day news 
from the south of England at Bournemouth, 
and from Rome. In those happy latitudes 
there were warm airs, and violets and roses in 
bloom, and strolls in green lanes and upon the 
lawns of the villa Pamfili Doria. But before 
the letters arrived, the swifter telegraph had | 
told of the ravages of frost even in those Elys- 
iums, and especially at Bournemouth. In Lon- 
don the mercury was but ten degrees above 
zero, and in one luckless country town five de- 
grees below—a condition of the mercury al- 
most unknown in England. London seems to 
have been overwhelmed by the snow and the 
cold. The pictures in the illustrated papers 
recalled those in the London Illustrated News | 
many and many years ago, representing the 
great “frost” of 1814, when a fair was held 
upon the frozen Thames. On the 2d of Janu- 


ary of that year there was a heavy snow- 


| pears. 


storm, and a card printed upon the river dur. 
ing the “Frost Fair,” on the 4th of February. 
commemorates the “icy year.” Winter, ip. 
deed, is nowhere made more picturesque tha 

in these old wood-cuts, and the new ones of 
this year will have a singular interest here- 
after. The cold of this year almost paralyzed 
trafiic in South England, and London actiy; 
life almost stopped. The fish-mongers’ trad 
ceased; coal nearly doubled in price, oil mor 
than doubled, milk in some places could not be 
procured, and the supply of water was inter- 
cepted. The snow-storm, with the consequent 
rise of prices, probably doubled the expenses 
of London householders for the month of Jay 

uary, and raised the death rate for a fortnight 
twenty per cent. 

During the last winter, New England has 
won another victory, not in depth of snow 
and thickness of ice, for those are ancient and 
familiar triumphs of the pine over the palm. 
The especial victory of this season was tli 
general adoption of the word “coasting” to de- 
scribe sliding down hill. Even the New York 
newspapers did not disdain to recount “ coast- 
ing accidents,” not meaning marine disasters 
to coasters, but tragedies of the hill-side, and 
very of them were. Coasting 
was formerly a distinctively Yankee word as 
applied to this sport, but its brevity has pre- 
vailed over the cireumlocution of sliding down 
hill. Bartlett recognizes it as an American- 
ism, and Webster admits it among his detini- 
tions, deriving it, possibly, from céte, a hill-side. 
The “ buck” is a more modern word to describe 
the long plank attached to runners—a device 
which was developed from the old custom of 
holding the small single sleds together in a 
train. The buck darting down an icy slope is 
almost resistless, but on an ordinary “ coast” it 
is readily manageable. 

Of the sleighing, which lasted for several 
weeks, there is no need of praise to the reader 
who enjoys it. Except for a few days in the 
Central Park, however, the snow and the 
sleighing were a misfortune to the city, and 
when the thaw began, in the second week of 
February, one of the newspapers graphically 
described the condition of New York: “the 
great, helpless, dirty city melted, dripped, 
oozed, reeked, and smelled to heaven.” 

The instant fair weather vanishes, the in- 
ability of New York to take care of itself ap- 
It is true that there are hundreds of 
men managing great affairs in the city with 
skill and ease and suecess who would manage 
the city in the same way. But they are not 
asked to do it, or they refuse to do it, and 
therefore we either have not the public spirit 


serious some 


| and intelligence equal to the work, or we do 


not know how to apply them to it. In either 
case, the word “helpless” is certainly descrip- 
tive of the great American city in a severely 
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cold winter. There is no question that there 
is money enough raised to provide for the 
promptest and most thorough cleaning of the 
streets. But helpless New York knows nei- 
ther how to clean its streets nor how to dis- 
pose of its refuse. When our respected reader 
of a century hence happens upon this page, he 
will know both how beautiful and cold this 
winter has been, and what a queer kind of 
paralysis has befallen the old city, to which 
he will look back as we, his remote and ven- 
erable ancestors, look back upon the quaint 
old town of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

Ir was lately asked whether Carlyle or Mill 
were the more powerful influence with this 
ceneration. At one time they were warm 
friends, and it was while in Mill’s possession 
that the MS. of Carlyle’s History of the French 
Revolution was carelessly burned. Of two 
such men it is hard to tell which to pity most 
for such a mishap. Carlyle rewrote his his- 
tory, but Mill could never quite have forgiven 
himself. In the later years of Mill’s life they 
were not intimate. Carlyle lamented the de- 
cadence of the time; Mill tried to stem it. 
We do not mean, of course, that Carlyle was 
only a Jeremiah, but he was essentially a poet, 
a man of imagination, of a melancholy tem- 
perament, and of a conscience almost morbid. 
He had the wrath and the humor, the burning 
passion and the grotesque exaggeration, of a 
poet. But Mill was pre-eminently a philoso- 
pher, with wonderful insight, ample kuowl- 
edge, and severe mental training, mingled 
with a taste for “ affairs,’ which made him a 
great theoretical statesman. Carlyle’s IHis- 
tory of the French Revolution is a vast and splen- 
did phantasmagoria, in which, however, the 
characterization is marvellously vivid and in- 
cisive. Mirabeau and Robespierre, for in- 
stance, are nowhere else so picturesquely or 
probably so truly drawn. The reader who 
has mastered that work has a prodigious pic- 
ture burned into his memory, and a singularly 
clear and accurate conception of the charac- 
ter, the movement, and the scope of that great 
event. On the other hand, Mill’s reply to Lord 
Brougham’s strictures upon the revolution of 
1348 is a statesman’s overwhelming vindication 
of specific political action. It is without color 
of style, without imaginative grasp of events, 
except as adequate comprehension of historic 
and contemporary events is necessarily imagi- 
native, but it is a demolishing and conclusive 
plea. In another way, his Political Economy, 
his Logic, his Representative Government, his Es- 
say on Liberty, treated topics at which Carlyle 
poured out floods of sarcastic humor, topics 
of immediate and profound human interest, 
diseussed with extraordinary ability, but of 
which Carlyle would have said, as he said 
of Parliament, “Palavering, palavering, and 
nothing to show for it for the most part but 
chewed air.” 

Carlyle blew a trump of moral awakening. 





His gospel of the “eternal verities” was sim- 
ply a gospel of “anti-humbug.” It is a world 
of shams, he said, and our first business is to 
perceive it, and to know that we ourselves are 
the worst shams of all, and to try to get upon 
a footing of simple truth and justice. Happi- 
ness is not our affair, but honesty and toil and 
suffering and duty. This was his sermon, and 
he was a preacher of such genius, his tones 
were at once so tender and so tremendous, that 
the world stopped to listen. It was not a new 
message, The old familiar exhortation is that 
now is the accepted time. Philip Sydney bade 
the poet look into his own heart and write. 
So Carlyle thundered that everybody ought to 
be a man here and now. He proclaimed, in 
stentorian tones and in twenty large volumes, 
that silence is better than speech. He said, 
sadly, that Americans, with their eternal gab- 
ble about liberty, were thirty millions of peo- 
ple mostly bores, and that England had gone 
away to mere talk, with Sir Jabesh Windbag 
at the head. 

There is no doubt of Carlyle’s great influ- 
ence in arousing the young mind of England 
and America to a high moral earnestness of 
purpose, and as little of Mill’s direction of that 
mind into practical channels toward results. 
Mill’s expositions of the proper objects, func- 
tions, and limitations of government; the clear- 
ly demonstrated justice and reason of specific 
policies of administration; the immense his- 
toric fortifications of his conclusions supplied 
by his extraordinary knowledge; his elucida- 
tion of the true process of reasoning as applied 
to the management of public affairs, with his 
‘alm and beautiful interpretations of historic 
episodes and characters—make him certainly 
the great auxiliary of Carlyle in the intellect- 
ual leadership of this generation of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. Neither could have spared 
the other. One quickened the soil, the other 
sowed the seed. The older men of this gen- 
eration felt an enthusiam for Carlyle and for 
Emerson which would surprise the younger 
readers of those authors, and which those 
younger readers feel for no living man. In 
his charming Reminiscences of a Journalist, Mr. 
Charles T. Congdon, who was one of those dis- 
ciples of forty years ago, recalls the Carlylese 
mysticism of style in which those disciples 
wrote their valuable lucubrations. He de- 
scribes the enthusiasm with kind humor, but 
only as the grandfather jests over the vagaries 
and extravagancies ofearly love. The jesting 
is very tender. That feeling was very real in 
its time, and there is a tear behind the smile 
as the grandsire looks back upon it. 

In the death of Carlyle and of George Eliot 
two great English authors have passed away. 
But how much more truly of great authors 
than of any other form of human greatness it 
may be said that, although dead, they yet 
speak! The younger generation will know 
both the moralist and the novelist precisely as 
the older generation knew them, except that 
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they will not witness their first impression 
upon the world. 
rising and the setting of a planet. 


are turned to it at those times, but its glory is | 


always the same. 


DicKENS began his literary life as a writer 


r the newspapers, and it is often remarked | 


f 
that in his greatest works he never lost the 
eye and the touch of a reporter. 
haps so often observed that the reporters of 


to-day have much of the graphic and humor- | 


ous power of Dickens. They are a very in- 
quisitive, often annoying, and sometimes im- 


pertinent, guild, but there 


reader loses a great deal who does not look at 
the various reports of the enrrent life of the 
city, at least enough to see that there is noth- 
ing which is remarkable. Within a 
months there have been sketches in the papers 
by unknown reporters full of cleverness and 
humor, and there are a great many reporters 


employed upon the New York daily press who | 


could do very much better “work” than the 
Mudfog Papers. Whether they could do more 
and of another kind will perhaps be known 
some day. 

Meanwhile they have no glory, and but 
small wages. But their power is very great. 
Siuce the era of interviewing began there is 
no public man who is not at their merey. The 
mere accurate description of the details and 
circumstances of a call upon anybody would 
be often very amusing, but the slightest touch 
of humorous exaggeration or caricature will 
make it ridiculous. The benefits of such a 
power are none the less obvious. The impos- 
tors of every kind and degree who infest all 
large communities, trading upon charitable 
and religious sentiment, and living by the 


nately also at the mercy of the reporter. 
Thackeray says that Fielding’s satiric humor 
was like the lantern in the hand of the police- 
man, who flashes its detective light upon ras- 
cality of every grade. This service the re- 
porter can render and does render to society. 
‘The unknown, unpretending man who rings at 
an impostor’s door, and quietly announces that 
he is a reporter who wishes to ask a few ques- 
tions, is Fielding suddenly flashing his lantern. 
The next morning the whole city, the whole 
country, sees Mawworm at full length, and the 
further prosperity of his plot is foiled. This 
has occurred several times in New York, and 
it is one of the unnoted but immensely valu- 
able services of the press. 

It is a capital exposure in a late newspaper 
of a frequent form of charity humbug in New 
York that furnishes the text for this discourse, 
and it is curiously illustrative of the way in 
which knavery avails itself of every progress- 
ive step of civilization. A clever sharper ob- 
serves that the season is severe, and that there 
is much comment upon the suffering of the 


| poor. He also observes 
A singular charm attends the | 


More eyes 


It is not per- | 


are exceedingly | 
clever men among them, and the newspaper | 


| that the others have consented to serve, that 





for he is not mer 
a sharper, but clever—that the reports of cha; 
itable societies and committees and expert 
testify to the growth of pauperism as larg: 
due to careless and indiscriminate giving wit} 
out previous inquiry. He knows that nothi: 
is more distasteful to most persons than ye ‘ 
sonal inquiry and trouble about the poor 
There is a very general conviction that the) 
are hundreds of people starving, and those who 
are of this opinion are able and ready to giv: 
relief if only they are not obliged to take trou- 
ble. Here are all the conditions for a pro 
perous confidence game of charity, and tly 
sharper begins. 

The Rey. Dr. Slyman 
found most useful 


for a clerical title js 
issues a circular full of 


| the most modern theories of philanthropy, de- 
| ploring the pauperization produced by igno- 
few | 


rant alms-giving, mentioning a few statisties, 
quoting a little Scripture, and depicting the 
suffering and poverty which accuse the wealt}; 
and humanity of the great city. 
the names of a few conspicuous citizens, whom 
he marshals as directors, telling each one 


He S¢ lec ts 


there is no kind of pecuniary responsibility, 
that it is merely a work of charity, of which 
the agents will assume the drudgery, and that 
all that is asked is the weight of their names 
as honorary officers. The number of excellent 
persons in the city who are willing to do this 
is prodigious, and it is amazing. It is also per- 
fectly well known to Dr. Slyman, who trades 
upon that willingness as upon other weak- 
nesses and virtues. The organization is soon 
completed. Dr. Slyman constitutes himself 
secretary, the active executive oflicer, at a.lib- 
eral salary. Mr. Slyman junior, his son, anid 
perhaps the excellent Mrs. Slyman, his wife, 


| are made collectors, also with a liberal com- 
sensibility and credulity of others, are fortu- | 


pensation of percentage upon collections. An 
office is hired, books are procured, and the 
“ Hand-to-Hand,” or the “ Hand-to-Mouth,” or 
the “ House-to-House,” charity is ready for 
business. 

The Rey. Dr. Slyman has made it his task to 
know the names of rich citizens, and to know 
also those who are charitably disposed. Mrs. 
Slyman waits upon one of them with the circu- 
lar. Everything seems to be fair. The names 
of the honorary president and of the directors 
are known to the rich citizen. He knows that 
the season is very sharp, and the suffering of 
the poor severe. He inquires a little, and as- 
certains that the most scrupulous care is taken 
to relieve only those who are found to be truly 
deserving. For every dollar of relief which is 
given a receipt is signed by the worthy bene- 
ficiary. The books and receipts are at the 
office open to inspection. Indeed, as the rich 
citizen must plainly see, the “ Hand-to-Mouth” 
is a society organized upon the most approved 
principles of modern philanthropy, to serve as 
an intermediary between those whom Heaven 
has blessed with abundance and their fellow- 
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beings Whom misfortune and the hand of God 
ave reduced to penury. The rich citizen seems 
o see it. He is willing to give, and he is only 
too happy to give through an agent who takes 
all the trouble of verifying the actual necessity. 
He gives twenty, fifty —some, indeed, have giv- 
en Dr. Slyman as much as one hundred—dol- 


i 
t 
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lars. The collection proceeds assiduously. A | 


few widows and old persons are found to sign 
chiefly for the salary of the secretary, after de- 
ducting the commission of the collectors. The 
rich citizen is gratified to know that he has 
taken care so to give as to relieve only the 
worthy poor, and Dr. Slyman is gratified to 
know that the worthy family of Slyman is sup- 
ported in great comfort. 

' This is a very neat and symmetrical swindle, 
which is practiced in the city of New York 
with a great deal of success, and one of the 
swindlers was lately exposed in the most de- 
lightful manner by a felicitous reporter. He 
was so forbearing as to conceal names, but the 
particular confidence game was known to the 
initiated, and the description was as laughable 
asa sketch by Boz. The rich citizen and the 
charitably disposed must not suppose, however, 
that there is no suffering to be relieved be- 
cause Dr. Slyman trades upon their kind feel- 
ings. He could not trade in that way if it 
were not known that there are suffering poor. 
The rich citizen is aware that relief in a great 
city can not be properly given without in- 
quiry. Ile knows that to give without in- 
quiry is merely to pour money into the till of 
the liquor-shop. But he did not reflect that 
in giving to Mrs. Slyman or to the doctor he 
gave without inquiry. He did not consider 
that his first inquiry must be about the 
family Slyman. He knew, indeed, the names 
of the honorary president and directors, but 
he had not inquired whether they had au- 
thorized the use of their names, and whether 
they knew anything of Dr. Slyman. Yet he 
need not close his purse in despair. There 
are societies of inquiry and relief, which he 
will trust the more, the more that he inquires. 
It is because of the value and efficiency of 
such societies that Dr. Slyman speculates upon 
charitable feeling, and the rich citizen and all 
other citizens owe the heartiest thanks to the 
reporter who, in humorously unmasking Sly- 
man, has exposed a common and crafty impo- 
sition. 


THE editorial letter-box recently produced 
a letter from a correspondent whose commu- 
nication had been returned as unavailable, 
begging the editor to treat such communica- 
tions—to which the harsh epithet of “ reject- 
ed” was applied—with some shadow of court- 
esy. As itis the eustom and tradition of this 
ofiice to return all unavailable offerings as 
promptly and as courteously as possible, there 
were general surprise and incredulity over 
this letter, until upon inquiry it appeared that 


receipts. But the money collected is expended 


| 











by some mischance it had been returned with- 
out © word of explanation or regret. There is 
no greater indignity than to receive one of 
your own letters returned in an envelope 
without remark. It is a kind of insult to 
which it is not easy to submit. It means in 
effect that the writer of the letter is beneath 
notice. Now, although this may be perfectly 
true, it is not likely to seem to be true to the 
writer, and althongh the notice of the return- 
er may be something of which the writer has 
no desire whatever, and although he may be 
entirely indifferent whether he is above it o1 
below it, still the direct intimation of the fact 
is intensely disagreeable. 

This feeling, however, is very much deeper 
and stronger with an author. His work, what- 
ever it be—essay, or poem, or tale—is the re- 
sult of labor and study and thought. It repre- 
sents to him fame, or pride, or pleasure—in any 
case, the hope of compensation. Hopes and 
wishes and dreams, days and nights of care 
and toil, are embraced in his contribution. 
That manuscript—folded, let us hope, and not 
rolled—is a palimpsest, written all over, deep 
upon deep and layer beneath layer, with 
things unutterable. It is the wing upon 
which the author means to rise and float in 
the empyrean. It is the golden gate opening 
into ease and fame. It is a key, a trumpet, a 
Jacob's ladder; it is all that Wordsworth fan- 
cies the sonnet to be. 

And not only that one manuscript, but every 
other. The huge pile of documents large and 
small which the faithful mail brings every day 
from every quarter, and under which the edito- 
rial table groans every morning, as the Lord 
Mayor's board #roans with the savory feast, is 
a pile of such keys and trumpets and ladders, 
such wings and golden gates. Every individual 
manuscript has the same value aud character 
to the author, and ought no more to be rude- 
ly or roughly handled than the most airy sil- 
ver frost-work. But unhappily we are girt 
about with hard conditions of time and space. 
In beginning his article upon Lord Burleigh, 
Macaulay says of Burleigh’s biographer and 
biography: ‘Such a book might before the 
deluge have been considered as light reading 
by Hilpah and Shalum. But unhappily the 
life of man is now threescore years and ten, 
and we can not but think it somewhat unfair 
in Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a por- 
tion of so short an existence.” Too often it 
seems to the editor, even were he Melanchthon 
or St. John, that Dr. Nares is still at large, and 
still writing with an antediluvian amplitude. 
But the editor does not permit himself to be 
impatient. He too has been in Arcady. He 
too is an author, a son of the genus irritabile ; 
and he has no other thought than to break his 
decisions to Dr. Nares, when they point to un- 
availability, as gently as possible. 

But how shall this be done? With many 
of the MSS. come little notes apprising the ed- 
itor that the writer is thinking of devoting 
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himself to literature, but that he is not vet 
quite decided to what branch, and will the 
editor read carefully the accompanying article, 
and then inform the author, first, whether he 
h is a greater genius for prose or poetry ; sec- 


ond, whether, in the first case, he should de- 


philosophy, and in the second, to epical, dra- 
matical, or lyrical verse; third, what general 


course of preparation and study, with hints of | 


methods of composition, the editor would ad- 
vise; and fourth, what miscellaneous diree- 
tions in regard to a literary life he has to give. 

And the life of man is still but threescore 
years and ten! 
the day for the editor to read all that the day 


brings, and to do his duty to it, and here are a | 


lhundred requests to do a hundred things which | he cheered, the vapors that he conjured away, 


are not his duty. Yet he knows by sympathy 
tle sensitiveness of Dr. Nares’s soul, and what 
can he do? 

A distinguished public man once advised 
the Easy Chair never to send a letter written 
by asecretary. ‘ Write yourself, if you write 
os 
have tried it, and every constituent feels a lit- 
tle aggrieved if he is put off with a secretary.” 
But the editor of a great magazine can no 
more write to every contributor than a country 
physician in full practice can walk to visit ev- 
ery patient. Hehasnoalternative. The editor 
must send a form of words, courteous but ex- 
plicit, to break the news of unavailability, and 
he must remit the requests of claborate advice 
and direction to the seclusion of the w-ste- 
b-sk-t. It is indeed his duty,a duty which ev- 
ery editor willingly acknowledges, to consider 
the feelings of contributors. Bat has Dr. Nares 
no duty toward the editor? And is it not 
among those duties to write legibly on one side 


but a word,” said the voice of experience ; 


of the paper, to fold the MS., and not to roll it | 


and hermetically seal it all around? and consid- 
ering the engrossing occupation of the editor, 
and the brevity of human life, is it not the au- 
thor’s solemn duty to expect from him only a 
concise and courteous statement, made perfect- 
ly legible in type, that the valued communica- 
tion is returned, without the least expression 
of judgment upon its merits, and solely be- 
cause it is found not to be exactly available ? 

More than this inexorable time and space 
do not permit. More than this the humane 
author will not expect of an editor. But all 
of this the editor owes to the author. This is 
what this Magazine designs for every corre- 
spondent who favors it with an offering. From 
this lay pulpit of an Easy Chair the Magazine 
will gladly preach from time to time a brief 
sermon to the great congregation of those who 
are intending to contribute. But the members 
of that congregation must not expect an indi- 
vidual homily. The friendly correspondent 
who thought himself slighted was quick to ac- 
knowledge the explanation, and to say that 
printed courtesy was no less courtesy. He 
frankly said that he should have made no 


| respondent to remember that if his poen 


| essay, or tale, returns to him without a word 
vote himself to history, metaphysics, or natural | 


| tle satire of his whole impression ! 
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moan had he been solaced at first with the po- 
lite assurance of unavailability which xs 
how slipped out of the envelope. 

The Easy Chair respectfully begs every cop. 


Ome 


it is because the word of thanks and the pa 
ful allusion to unavailability have somehow 
slipped out of the envelope. 


LorD DUNDREARY is gone. There wil] Jo 
actors who will represent him, and imitate } 


Is 


| tones and his looks and his movements, there 


| will be laughter and applause, but Lord Dun- 
There is not time enough in | 


dreary is gone. How many thousands of 
friends he had who can not recall him wit}. 
out a smile, who remember the evenings th 


hat 
the irresistible drollery of his aspect, the sub- 
It was the 
same everywhere. We have seen him in a 
wretched play-house in a small city, crowded 


| and overflowing, and we laughed all the even- 
ling long. 


| continuous hysteric. 


There was no respite. It was a 
The stage was small, 
the scenery ludicrous, everything at sixes and 
sevens, and his lordship took it all in and used 
it. It was only fuel to his fire. We allagreed, 
in the faintness of universal and prolonged 
laughter, that there was never anything so 
laughable. The roaring old farces, Raising th: 
Wind, and others, good as they are and were 
(does the kind reader, does Mr. Congdon, re- 
member Browne as Jeremy Diddler at the old 
National?), seemed in the comparison of the 
moment a little inadequate. For how could a 
cup be fuller than full? How could we pos- 
sibly do more than laugh every moment ? 

Subsequently it appeared that none of us 
recalled any play, we only remembered Lord 
Dundreary. He filled the scene. If he had 
said nothing, if he had done nothing, it would 
have been the same. We should have sat 
shaking and aching, and while we giggled and 
snickered we should have wondered how any- 
body could possibly be so foolish. The jokes 
seem a little flat as they are recalled. Man 
made to walk upright and to strike his head 
against the stars may be a little ashamed to 
have found an extravaganza so irresistibly 
comic, but could Lord Dundreary come again, 
the flatness of the jokes would vanish, and 
the star-striking head would quiver with glee, 
as the heart now beats with grateful pleasure 
and with sorrowful regret. 

Lord Dundreary was fun incarnate, like 
Pickwick. Every attempt of a spectator to 
deal with him, to classify him, to interpret 
him, made the enjoyment only more over- 
whelming. We once heard a critic attempt to 
explain him, to reduce his lordship to a con- 
sistent theory, to expound the “ laws of his be- 
ing.” Such a proposition made gravely was 
worthy of his lordship himself. It was gilding 
the gold and painting the lily of sheer fun. 
There was only one thing to do with such a 
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man, had hysterical prostration permitted, and | i 


that was to light a candle and ask to see his 
bumps, as Charles Lamb asked to see those of 
the other man who said that he thought Milton 
was a good poet. Of course his lordship had 


a consistency and a rule of his own, and had | 


he violated it, we should probably have felt it. 


But it was instinctive, and as elusive to him- | 


self as to the rest of us. That complacent va- 


cuity, that halting and imperfect ratiocina- | 


tion, like George the Third’s over getting the 
apple into the dumpling, we could all observe 





it; but to attempt its analysis, to deduce the 
| fun of it—it was striking a soap-bubble with 
| a base-ball bat. 

Lord Dundreary was the acquaintance of a 
night, but he will be always gratefully remem- 
bered by those who saw him. His departure 
has not, indeed, eclipsed the gayety of nations, 
but one of the springs of laughter is dried up, 
| and those who did not see him, although they 
may see him represented, will never quite un- 
derstand how much is said in saying, Lord 
| Dundreary is gone. 





Cvitar’s Literary Aerard. 


JECAUSE it is far less difficult to pro- 

) nounce dispassionately upon the quality | 
of a man’s intellectual productions than to | 
judge impartially of his motives and actions, 
it has come to pass that while there is sub- 
stantial unanimity as to Cicero’s literary char- 
acter, so that his rank as a writer, philosopher, 
and orator has been definitely ascertained, the 
widest diversity of opinion exists as to his per- 
sonal character. So greatly has this been the 
case that it now is, and probably will remain 
for all time, an open question, on which sides 
will be taken with more or less temper, wheth- 
er the great Roman civilian was materially in 
advance of the men of his era in far-reaching 
statesmanship and in publie and private vir- 
tue, or whether, like the most of his eminent | 
contemporaries, he was false, venal, servile, in- 
sincere, and more ambitious for his own for- 
tunes and reputation than for the welfare of 
his countrymen and the perpetuity of the re- 
public, and in addition to these common and 
universal defects, was also weak, vacillating, 
and cowardly, as were few great Romans in 
anyage. Mr. Anthony Trollope has been stim- 
ulated, primarily no doubt by his genuine ad- 
miration for Cicero, but very perceptibly also 
hy the wholesale panegyric indulged in by 
some scholars, the faint praise of others, the 
hard-and-fast judgments of still others, and in 
especial by the exultant vituperation of Mr. 
Froude, to prepare a Life of Cicero,’ in which 
he aims to be free from extremes on the one 
hand, and from Laodicean lukewarmness on 
the other, fairly crediting Cicero with his vir- 
tues, without being blind (though perhaps a 
“little kind”) to his defects, and defending his 
character and motives from the aspersions and 
misconstructions to which they have been sub- 
jected. This is what Mr. Trollope has attempt- 
ed, and he has succeeded in part, and in part 
he has failed. He has satisfactorily shown 
that Cicero was never cruel, or venal, or per- 
lidious, or revengeful, or impure and menda- 
cious, as were most of his contemporaries; that 
he was never unjust, and that he was merciful 





1 The Life of Cicero. By ANtuony Tro.torn In Two 


Volumes. 12mo, pp. 847 and 346. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 


and humane as were few others; that he was 
loyal to his friends, forgiving to his enemies, 
unfaltering in his devotion to the republic; 
that he was physically courageous; that he 
was a man with a conscience in an age when 
few men had such a monitor, and still fewer 
listened to it; and that his hands were clean 
when bribery, corruption, extortion, and un- 
blushing venality were almost universal. But 
after all has been said, Mr. Trollope is forced 
to admit, with apologies and excusatory pal- 
liatives that do not break the force of the ad- 
missions, that as a statesman Cicero was timid, 
vacillating, and short-sighted; that he clung 
to the idea of the republic and strove for its 
existence when the republie was a fable of the 
past, or at least was no longer worthy to live, 
and clearly moribund; that as a man he lacked 
moral courage, was insincere, was a flatterer, 
and loved and solicited flattery, was a habitn- 
al boaster, oftentimes a demagogue, and some- 
times, though rarely, did base actions. If Mr. 
Trollope’s defense of Cicero is not always con- 
clusive, it is invariably generous and manly, 
and his recital of the incidents and events of 
the great orator’s life is close and careful, and 
is told in a prepossessing, popular style, and 
with spirited straightforwardness. In prepar- 
ing the work, Mr. Trollope has made full use 
of all the lights that could be derived from 
historical writers and from Cicero’s own letters 
and orations. And of these letters and ora- 
tions, as well as of Cicero’s philosophical and 
other writings, he gives satisfactory accounts 
and synopses, dwelling with good taste upon 
their more salient features and most suggest- 
ive passages, and pronouncing upon their mer- 
its with candor and discrimination. 


Ovt of an infinite variety of material, old 
and new, Dr. Abel Stevens has constructed a 
biographical mosaic of the Life and Times of 
Madame De Staél,? whose parts have been fitted 
together with so careful a regard to propor- 
tion and to the unity of their general effect as 


2 Madame De Staél. A Study of Her Life and Times. 
The First Revolution and the First Empire. By Awe. 
Srevens, LL.D. In Two Volumes, 12mo, pp. 366 and 373. 





New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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to hide the ingenuity and industry and art that 
have been expende d upon if. 
recollections of those 
the companions of her girlhood or the cherish- 
ed friends of het 
journals, and letters of the queens of the sa- 
het allies or 
fugitive and the more elaborate 


womanhood; the memoirs, 


lons of Paris who were soe¢ial 


rivals; the 


writings of contemporaneous men of letters, | 
° | 
eminent as philosophers, statesmen, historians, | 


political economists, critics, poets, ete.; the 
publications and remains of her father, chil- 
dren, and other relatives; numberless articles 
in reviews, encyclopedias, and biographical 
collections; the ample stores of her own works 
and of her correspondence with distinguish- 
ed people of both sexes; and the unpublished 
and letters of her in- 
timate friends and survivors—all this diverse 
mass has been levied upon by Dr. Stevens for 


souvenirs, imanuseripts, 


contributions to an exact knowledge of the | 
character and genius of this extraordinary wo- 
man, and of the extent of her intluence upon | 


opinion and society in France and in the larger 


world of Europe. Some readers who are not 


usually prone to be hypercritical will doubtless | 


derive the impression from a cursory glance 
at his book that Dr. Stevens’s admiration of 
his estimate of her character and intellectual 
equipment extravagant. But we can pardon 
much to the generous enthusiasm of a biogra- 
pher, more especially when it is vindicated by 
evidence as disinterested and cumulative as 
that upon which he has formed his judgments. 


Certainly he has been imposed upon or biassed | 


by his predilections much less than Madame 
De Statl’s detractors have been by their preju- 
dice and partisanship; and the candid reader 
will accept their strictures with great reserve, 
because of their manifest deliberate purpose 
to decry the abilities and the virtues of the 
woman whose eloquence Napoleon could not 
silence, whose spirit he could not break, and 
whose pen penetrated like a sword through 
the joints of his harness, and goaded him to 
fury. Those of Napoleon’s idolaters who were 
the blind apologists for his most unpardonable 
meannesses and basest tyrannies have united 
to sneer away the reputation of Madame De 
Staél, and it is due to their innuendoes and 
ridicule, their baseless fabrications and unjust 
depreciation, that the prevalent impression 
concerning her is derived from her few foibles 
and imperfections rather than from her abun- 
dant virtues and splendid talents. Dr. Stevens 
does not conceal her foibles and weaknesses ; 
nor, indeed, was there anything in them that 
needed concealment, since they were such as 
are common to humanity, and are not incom- 
patible with its noblest manifestations. But 
while recognizing these, he displays with hearty 
enthusiasm the strength and beauty of a mind 
and character that have been rarely equalled. 
His biography follows Madame De Staél’s ca- 
reer with sympathetic minuteness, increasing 


| inspiration and beneath her hospitable 
|} and were always submitted to her criticism 


and influence of her writings, and which 





ee 


| at every step our esteem for her woman), 
The letters and | 
of her own sex who were | 


tues, heightening our admiration of her so¢ja) 
yraces and amenities, and extorting our 
spectful homage for her astounding intellect 
ual activity and her wide mental range. ‘Pj, 
work also introduces us familiarly to a galaxy 
of the most beautiful, refined, and gifted w, 
men of the day, who were Madame De Stai 
loving friends, and to a host of eminent mx 
philosophers, historians, and men of letters of 
the first rank—whose works were often 
gested by her, were composed largely under ley 


S 


Dr. Stevens’s outlines of Madame De Stai}’s 
literary productions are valuable for the ]y 
cidity and pithy succinetness of their analysis 
and his criticisms of them are fair and acute. 
The work is profoundly interesting, rieh in 
light and graceful entertainment, as well as i) 
food for deep thought, and its reproductions 
of the life and times of the age and society 

which Madame De Staél was a conspicuous 
figure are very vivid. The most serious blem 
ish of the book is one of editorial taste 


and 
judgment. 


We refer to the repeated citations 
from authors of acknowledged standing, which 


| "Dr. Stevens has been at unnecessary pains to 
Madame De Staél is facile and excessive, and | 


collect and parade, in support of his estimate 
of Madame De Staél’s genius, and of the grade 
arranged by him are more suggestive than is 
pleasant of the florid “ certificates” with which 
medical empiries are accustomed to bolster up 
the merits of their nostrums. 


A SELECTION from the correspondence he- 
tween Goethe’s® mother and some of her most 
cherished relatives and friends, translated and 
| edited by the late Alfred 8S. Gibbs, has been 

published in an attractive volume, and gives 
| avery agreeable impression of her life and char 


acter. The letters are not exclusively those 
of the Frau Rath, the title by which Goethe's 
mother is universally known in Germany, but 
embrace a number that were addressed to her 
by Goethe, Wieland, the Duke and Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, and others, and 
a few that were written to each other by sev- 


| eral of her correspondents, showing their love 


and reverence for her, and their conception of 
her character. Although many of the letters 
addressed to her are pleasing specimens of epis- 
tolary writing, her own have a charm, derived 
from their quaint sweetness and perennial 
blithesomeness, which none of the others pos- 
sess. The reader will agree with Mr. Clarence 
Cook, that, seen in the light of these letters, 
Goethe’s mother is one of the most cheerful 
figures in the literary history of the last 

3 Goethe’s Mother. Correspondence of Catharine Eliza- 
beth Goethe with Goethe, Lavater, Wieland, Duchess 
Anna Amalia of Saxe-Weimar, Friedrich von Stein, and 
Others. Translated from the German by ALrrepS., Ginos 


With an Introduction by Clarence Cook, 12mo, pp. 265. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co, 
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century; and that they impress us with her | 
warmth of heart, her overflowing affection for 
her friends, her motherly worship of her son, 
her enthusiasm qualified by native common- 
conse, her clearness of perception, her shrewd- 
ess, her transparent honesty of speech, and 
er rich and inspiring old-fashioned and ortho- 
jox piety. Aninteresting outline sketch of the 
Goethe family is given by the translator, and 
the volume is embellished with a number of 
yortraits, among them being those of Goethe’s 
father, his sister Cornelia, Lavater, and several 





of his mother. 


Two recent volumes of female biography 
will amply reward the attention of readers be- 
onging to the gentler sex, as well for the grace 
nd delicacy with which they are written, and 
the atmosphere of refinement that pervades 
them, as for their instructive and inspiring 
record of the lives of two beautiful types of 
womanhood—ty pes that are the more interest- 
ing, and that appeal the more powerfully to 
our own sympathies, because they are real 
transcripts from actual life, and not ideal crea- 
tions. One of these is a Memoir of Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal,* ® woman in whom were united 
the most intense spirituality and a poetical 
temperament that was remarkable for its sub- 
tle delicacy, its depth and expansiveness, and 





its moods of rapt self-absorption and high- 
vrought contemplativeness. The growth of 
her pre-eminently spiritual religious life, the 
unfolding of her literary tastes, and the man- 


expression to the former (to which, indeéd, they 
were ever subsidiary ), are sketched with loving 
assiduity and a large share of literary skill by 


amenities of her beautiful early home life, her 
natural enthusiasm and her love of active 
work were quickened by Miss Nightingale’s 
ministrations for the sick and wounded of the 
Crimea; and, conscious of her own qualifica- 
tions for the oftice, she determined to conse- 
crate herself to the life-work of a nurse. Be- 
fore finally doing so she underwent an appren- 
ticeship as the teacher of a humble village 
school, where her powers of self-control and 
mastery of others were put to the test. At 
length, the yearning to alleviate human suffer- 
ing growing stronger and stronger, after a la- 
borious training, in which she was introduced 
to all the hardships, and all the painful and re- 
volting as well as touching and tender experi- 
ences of the vocation she had chosen, she final- 
ly resigned her place in society, and devoted 
herself to the calling ofa hospital nurse. The 
biography of this noble and heroie woman is 
fragrant with self-denial, with strength in gen- 
tleness, with tact and patience, with sweetness 
and fortitude, with untiring energy and uncon- 
querable spirit, with the tenderest filial love 
and the most buoyant piety. 

Proressor Corpr&e, of Lehigh University, has 
compressed the events of one of the most im- 
portant episodes of medieval history, The Con- 
quest of Spain by the Arab-Moors,® within the 
compass of two convenient volumes. Although 
he has only attempted to depict the Conquest, 
and to this end has dwelt in elaborate detail 
only upon the advance upon Spain by the Sar- 


lian), the crossing of the strait, the defeat and 
fate of Roderick, the spread of the Arab-Moors 
over the Peninsula and beyond the Pyrenees 


| 
| 
ner in which the latter complemented and gave | acen invaders, the treason of Ilyan (Count Ju- 


her sister Maria V. G. Havergal.—The other | 


memoir is a Biography of Sister Dora? (Doro- 
thy Wyndlow Pattison), a woman equally as 
retined and intellectual as Miss Havergal, and 
no less spiritual; but whose spirituality, re- 
enforced by an ever-present sense of duty and 
an indomitable will—such a sense of duty and 
such a will as form the stuff of which martyrs 
are made—led her to practical rather than to 
poetical manifestations of it. The daughter 
of a Devonshire rector, she was distinguished 
for a sweetness that won all hearts, a beauty 
of person, an attractiveness of manners, a gen- 
tleness, an enthusiasm, a resoluteness, and a 
spirit that conciliated the rudest clowns and 
fiercest ruffians as well as the most cultivated 
of her own rank. The possessor of personal 
and mental gifts and graces which fitted her 
to shine in the most refined society, to these 
were united an intense sympathy for human 
suffering and ignorance, and a power of per- 
sonal influence on others that was truly mag- 
uetic. In the midst of the enjoyments and 





4 Memorials of Frances Ridley Harerqal. By her Sister 
M. V. G. H. 12mo, pp. 391. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph and Co, 

5 Sister Dora. 
16mo, pp. 290. 


A Biography. By Margaret Lonspatr. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


into France, the great battles of Tours and 
Roncesvalles, and the careers of the successive 
Amirs who governed Spain until the establish- 
ment of the Spanish Khalifate, he has prepared 
the reader for an intelligent comprehension of 
these events and their consequences by a series 
of preliminary chapters giving a graphie and 
instructive outline of the conditions, on the part 
of the invaders, that preceded the invasion, that 
formed its motive force, and that gave it its 
irresistible impulsion, and of the conditions, 
on the part of the tribes who formed the Visi- 
gothic empire in Spain, that invited the inva- 
sion and contributed to its success. With a just 
regard to historical unity, Professor Coppée has 
also given a compact outline of the sequel to the 
conquest, covering the particulars of the men 
and circumstances that preserved the spark of 
Spanish liberty and nationality, and that final- 
ly, after the lapse of centuries, blazed ont in 
the reconquest. This outline also comprises 
sketches of the breaking up of the Ommeyan 
dynasty into petty kingdoms, of the incursions 


6 History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors. 
With a Sketch of the Civilization which they Achieved 
and Imparted to Europe. By Henry Corrér. In Two 
Volumes, 12mo, pp. 454 and 496. Boston: Little, Brown, 
| and Co. 
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of African invaders, of the dwindling of the 
Moslem power until it was limited to the little 
kingdom of Granada, and of its final extinction 
by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. The work 
concludes with 


scholarly dissertation on the 
civilization which the Arab- Moors achieved 
and imparted to Europe, comprising a lucid 
and attractive account of their intellectual de- 
velopment, and their advances in language, 
poetry, science, invention, discoveries, and ar- 
chitecture. The work is distinguished by grace 
and dignity of style, candor in presenting and 
sifting rival or conflicting views and authori- 
ties, spirited descriptions and portraitures, and 
a rich under-current of philosophic reflections, 
analogies, and deductions. 

In a second volume of Anecdotes of Public 
Men,’ Mr. John W. Forney has made a further 
collection from the stores of his long experi- 
ence in public life, and of his extended inter- 


course with men prominent by their official | 


station or eminent for talent or influence, of a 
large body of desultory material illustrating 
traits of personal character, or throwing light 
on important parliamentary or political oceur- 


rences and conjunctures. The volume is con- | 
ceived in a kindly and genial spirit, is entirely | 


devoid of personal or sectional asperities, and 
deals with men and events with dispassion- 
ate candor and invincible good-nature. Ifthe 
book is neither very brilliant nor original, it is 
certainly very companionable and entertaining. 





Tuose of our grave and serious readers who 
may be repelled from Mr. George H. Jennings’s 
Anecdotal History of the British Parliament® by 
an impression that it is a book of the Joe Mill- 
er sort, and those more light-minded ones who 
may be attracted to it for the same reason, will 
he equally at fault as to its real character. 
Mr. Jennings does not use the word “ anecdote” 
in its present perverted popular sense of a live- 
ly story pointed with jest or wit or sarcasm, 
and sparkling with humorous incident or allu- 
sion, but in its original meaning of a brief re- 
lation, not necessarily either grave or humor- 
ous, of some particular or detached minute in- 
cident or fact of an interesting nature, either 
public or private, historical, political, or moral, 
literary or biographical, and illustrative of the 
characteristics of an individual, or of any par- 
ticular age, nation, or state of society. It was 
in this sense Lord Bacon construed the word 
when he made his collection of mucrones verbo- 
rum, or “pointed speeches,” or “apophthegms” ; 
it was also in this sense that the feigned “ Bro- 
thers Perey” used it when they compiled the 
celebrated Percy Anecdotes; and it is in this 


7 Anecdotes of Public Men. By Joun W. Forney. Vol. 
II. 12mo, pp. 487. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

8 An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament. 
From the Earliest Periods to the Present Times. With 
Notices of Eminent Parliamentary Men, and Examples of 
their Oratory. Compiled from Authentic Sources by 
Groner Henry Jennings. 8vo, pp. 5380. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co, 





sense that Mr. Jennings employs it in the 


cellent collection under notice. 
| 


ex- 


Mr. Jennings’s 
compilation does not take the extensive ray 
of the Percy Anecdotes, but is rigidly confined 
to its subject; and within this limitation it 
commendable for its fullness and for the 

stantial value and interest of its materials, 
The volume is a useful and entertaining com. 
monplace-book, containing a large amount o 
varied information relative to the rise and ori- 
gin of Parliament, and the history of Parlig- 
mentary institutions, usages, practices, powers, 
precedents, and privileges ; concerning the roy- 
al prerogative, its encroachments and limita- 
tions; illustrative of critical historical eo; 

junctures, such as the contlicts of the two 
Houses of Parliament with each other, thei 
conjoint or separate conflicts with the crown, 
and the debates and other passages that at- 
tended these conflicts, and other important oc- 
currences ; and comprising the celebrated ut- 
| terances of public men, their personal traits 
| and oratorical peculiarities, and an account 
| of the origin of political allusions, phrases, 
| 


Is 


proverbs, and sayings that have become “ cur- 
rent coin of the realm.” Few incidents of 
| consequence that throw light on Parliament 
| as an institution, or upon the more prominent 
| characters who have figured in it, have es- 
| caped the diligence of the compiler; but that 
| there have been some inadvertencies and omis- 
| sions those who are familiar with the Percy 
| Anecdotes, and with Bacon’s Apophthegms, and 
| the lives of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Edward 
| Dering, and others, will not be slow to discoy- 

er. Mr: Jennings’s volume is rendered addi- 
| tionally serviceable as a reference hand-book 
of Parliamentary knowledge by an appendix 
containing lists of the Parliaments of England 
and the United Kingdom from John (A.p., 1213) 
to Victoria (A.D. 1880), of the Speakers of the 
House of Commons from 1260 to 1872, and of 
cabinet ministers from 1715 to 1880. 


Ir is one of the most precious fruits of Chris- 
tian civilization that, whenever any of the 
human family, in respectable numbers, are the 
victims of wrong and injustice which they are 
too weak to redress, and too feeble, too lowly, 
and too ignorant to publish to the world, some 
generous and earnest philanthropist, moved by 
the enthusiasm of humanity, will desery their 
case, and, making their cause his own, will ad- 
vocate it with an ability that arrests atten- 
| tion, coupled with a zeal that inspires right- 
cous anger or profound sympathy, with a cour- 
age that no difficulties or odds can daunt, and 
with a tenacity (obstinacy, his adversaries 
style it) which holds fast to its steadfast pur- 
pose in spite of repeated and apparently over- 
whelming discouragements and defeats. Such 
a philanthropist Mrs. Jackson (“ H. H.”) ap- 
proves herself in herrecently published “Sketch 
of the Dealings of the Government of the 
| United States with some of the Indian Tribes,” 
| which she appropriately designates A Century 
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of Dishonor The book has been inspired by | 
the wrongs our aborigines have suffered alike | 
at the hands of our military and civil authori- 
ties and of our people, and is a record of the | 
repeated eruelties, pertidies, and violations of 
faith of our government in its dealings with 
the Indians, that should cause the face of ev- 
high-minded American to tingle with 
shame. The bald statement of facts, to which | 
the author chiefly confines herself, in her out- | 
line sketches of the history of the principal 

tribes, and of the wars and massacres that 
have signalized the century, is in itself a 
damning and conclusive arraignment, more ef- 
fective than it could be made by any rhetoric, 
and we trust it will not appeal ineffectually to 
the hearts and consciences of the American 
neople. In addition to these careful historical 
sketches of the Indian tribes and their pitiful 
jortunes, the volume is of value for its excel- 
lent condensed summaries of laws, treaties, of- 
ficial reports, and statistics relative to the In- 
dians, and for its variety of information con- 
cerning their condition, needs, and capabilities, 
considered respectively from an industrial, ed- 
ucational, political, and religious stand-point. 


ery 


ALTHouGH Mrs. Gertrude L. Vanderbilt's So- 
cial History of Flatbush® has primarily and pre- 
eminently a local interest, there is no portion 
of it that is without its fascination for those, 
wherever they may be domiciled, who find 
pleasure in raking up the embers of by-gone 
times, and who delight to trace in their glow- 
ing ashes the story of the simple daily life and 
manners of the generations who lived in the 
early days of our country. Even those parts 
of the volume which are the most exclusively 
local and personal, relating as they do to the 
Colonial, Revolutionary, and early post-Revo- 
lutionary periods, are affluent of material that 
can not fail to be attractive to those whose an- 
cestors lived outside the special limits within 
which Mrs. Vanderbilt has concentrated her 
attention. For despite the different national- 
ities from which they sprang, whose peculiar 
habits and customs they inherited and perpet- 
uated, the external circumstances and condi- 
tions—geographical, climatic, political, or re- 
sulting from common foes—that bore steadily 
upon our ancestors in the several colonies were 
substantially the same; and these, combined 
with their constant friendly or adverse contact 
with each other, and the unconscious or con- 
scious imitations and adaptations that ensued, 
softened down their points of difference, and im- 
perceptibly but irresistibly kneaded them into 
a homogeneous social body, and impressed upon 
them a general family likeness. This particu- 





9A Century of Dishonor. A Sketch of the United 
States Government’s Dealings with some of the Indian 
Tribes. By “HH. H.” 12mo, pp. 457. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, Mis 

10 The Social History of Flatbush, and Manners and 
Customs of the Dutch Settlers in Kings County. By Grr- 
TRUDE LerFerts VANDERBILT. 12mo0, pp. 351. New York: 


larly manifested itself in their virtues, tastes, 
food, dress, demeanor, domestic habits and 
usages, and their social manners and observ- 
ances; and traces of each may be still discov- 
ered in widely separated portions of our coun- 
try, whither they have been transmitted by 
inheritance or by adoption. The originals of 
these traits,and of many that have not sur- 
vived, are reproduced by Mrs. Vanderbilt with 
the vividness and fidelity of a photograph. 
She lifts the veil that divides the past from 
the present, and familiarly introduces us to the 
houses and inside the homes of the men and 
women of Long Island of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; seats us beside their am- 
ple fire-places; glances with us at their anti- 
quated clocks and mirrors; visits with us their 
capacious garrets, their well-stored cellars, and 
their cheery and hospitable kitchens; helps 
us ransack their massive cupboards and side- 
boards, and their quaint treasures of china, 
delf, and silver; accompanies us to their wed- 
dings, christenings, and funerals, and reveals 
to us all the phases of their simple publie and 
private life. The volume is a copious reposi- 
tory of curious and interesting material, most 
attractive to the cultivated reader of catholic 
tastes, and of sterling value to the antiquarian. 


Ir we were asked to name a companion vol- 
ume to Shakspeare, suitable to the needs of 
those who are desirous of supplementing their 
current reading of his plays by a more critical 
inspection and study of them, we should not 
hesitate to recommend Professor Dowden’s 
Critical Study of Shakspeare’s Mind and Art'' as, 
on the whole, the best and most convenient 
work that has yet appeared, for those lovers 
of our great poet who do not aspire to be pun- 
dits or critics, but who simply desire a reason- 
ably close acquaintanceship with his produe- 
tions, his artistic methods, the sources of his 
plays, and his intellectual equipment and po- 
etical merits. Dr. Dowden’s book is compara- 
tively brief; it may be read continnously for 
the light that it throws on the whole subject, 
or disconnectedly for its exposition and illus- 
tration of particular plays or passages ; and it is 
free from the acrimonious but puerile asperities, 
the vexatious parade of pedantic trivialities, 
and the fantastic extravagauces of interpreta- 
tion which have too generally characterized 
Shakspearean commentators. Dr. Dowden 
lacks neither learning nor subtlety, but his 
subtlety is the outcome of vigorous common- 
sense, and his learning is restrained and regu- 
lated by the same invaluable faculty. His 
interpretations of Shakspeare’s meanings, and 
his conclusions as to Shakspeare’s mental and 
personal characteristics, and as to the compo- 
sition, order, rank, and motives of Shakspeare’s 
plays, appear to us to be reasonable and saga- 
cious. 


11 Shakspeare: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 386. New York: 








D. Appleton and Co. 
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Mr. BLack’s Sunrise 


from of its predecessors, and exhibits his 
ty at the cost of some of his most pop- 
attractive characteristics. In the 
s former novels the atmosphere and 
have been typically English or Scot- 
their descriptions and incidents have 


been native to English and Scottish scenery or 


*is in a different vein | 


| tale has some tragic and sensational episor 


In this romance all these are exotics, | 


English air and sky and soil, foreign | 


emperament of English men and wo- 

and having a furtive existence only in 
corners of England where political 
desperadoes and refugees hide from the light 


of day. The 


those dark 


story is a combination of romance 

and politics. Its motive is supplied by the in- 

whose head is in Italy, and which, among its 

manifold ramifications, has a subordinate soci- 

ety in London, under the direction of a bold, 
1 


is insured by his ambition for advancement, 
and the certainty of his assassination if he 
falters in his trust. 
union of all peoples in a common brotherhood 
of mankind, the society is the most relentless 
of despotisms, which hesitates at nothing, how- 
ever ruthless, in order to the accomplishment 


by oaths and the fear of vengeance by poison 
or the dagger. Of this society a few hold the 


| ing to a taste formed on our severer Ayo), 
| Saxon models. 


| the incidents and situations that a fert 


trigues of a wide-spread communistie society, | vention may conjure up in connection y 


these two form the romance of the story. ‘7 
its love romance is exceptionally pure ing 
bracing in its tone; and its delineation of ; 
dark designs and ruthless methods of the Cor 
tinental socialistic conspirators of the pres. 
day is no doubt intended to be considered 
altogether imaginary. 


BELONGING to the same school of rou 
as the one just noted, The Lost Casket. fy 
the French of F. de Boisgobey, is an effec 
story, though more melodramatic than is pleas 
Its materials are drawn fyoy) 
le 
the machinations and counter-machinatio, 
of Russian emissaries and Nihilist consyi 


| tors on foreign soil. The narrative deseriles 
astute, and unscrupulous agent, whose fidelity 


Under the pretense of a | 


some of the methods by which these skilled 
architects of plots and counterplots carry o 

their plans in Parisian society; and it is 
lieved of its perilously close resemblance to 
the proces-rerbal of a French commissaire of 
police with histrionie leanings, by the device: 
of ingrafting upon it a brace of moderate] 


| pleasing love stories, in which the characters 
of its ends, and whose membership is cemented | 


reins and exercise power; a host of spies, | 


agents, informers, spies upon spires, and ASSAS- 


sins form its effective force; and the member- 


ship is recruited to a considerable extent from | 


men who are dreamers or enthusiasts, or per- 
haps thoughtful and honest reformers, but who 


are not admitted to the secret objects of the | 


society until there is no longer a way of retreat 
open to them. 


Black has painted the romance of a queenly 


| nounced by their titles only. 
On this dark background Mr. | 


woman, innocent, pure, and radiant with beau- | 
ty and every noble womanly virtue, endowed | 


with splendid gifts of intellect and with bound- 


less faculties for love and devotion, and who is | 


an enthusiast for the avowed lofty objects of 
the society, of whose real aims and unscrupu- 
On this 
stately and beautiful figure Mr. Black has ex- 
pended all the wealth of his art. She is the 
daughter of the scheming and ambitious Eng- 
lish agent or chief of the society, and although 
he has a genuine parental love for her, he does 
not scruple to use her as an unconscious decoy 
to the rich and brave and titled young Eng- 
lishmen whom he wouldenroll. One of these, 
for love of her, compromises himself in associ- 


ations and deeds which are hateful to his na- 


lous methods she has no conception. 





ture, but finally escapes from them, and is re- | 


warded by 


self-sacrificing as his own. The fortunes of 


A Story of These Times. By Witttam 
ok. 12mo, pp. 461. “Franklin Square Library.” 
, pp. 85. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


a return of love as profound and 


for whom we are most interested become im- 
plicated, either as active or unconscious avents 
of the Muscovite spies and birds of prey. 
THE remaining novels and stories of thi 
month, whose merits warrant their adinissio 
to our Record, with such general words of 
commendation as may dispose our readers to 
welcome them to their households as sat 
wholesome, and agreeable visitants, can be a1 
They are Th 
Dean’s Wife,* by Mrs. Eiloart ; The Posy Ring, 


| by Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt; Under Slieve-Ban,'* vy 


R. E. Francillon; Better than Good,’ by Anni 
Ki. Ridley; Under Life's Key, and Other Stories, 

by Mary Cecil Hay; Stories and Romances,’ by 
H. E. Seudder; and Ilka on the Hill-Top, and 
Other Stories,*> by H. H. Boyesen. 


12 The Lost Casket. Translated from La Main C 
of F. pe Boiscosey, by 8. Lex. Sq. 16mo, pp. 541. N 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

14 The Dean’s Wife. A Novel. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

15 The Posy Ring. A Novel. By Mrs. Aurren W, Hoent 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 19. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

16 Under Slieve-Ban. A Yarn in Seven Knots. By R. 
E. Francition. 16mo, pp. 275. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 

17 Better than Good. A Story for Girls. By Annir E. 
tipiry. ‘ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 47. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

18 Under Life’s Key, and Other Stories. By Many Crou 
Hay. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 61. Ne 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

19 Stories and Romances. By H. E. Sovppre. 16mo, 
pp. 298. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 

20 Ilka on the Hill-Top, and Other Stories. By H. HH. 
BovesEn, 16:0, pp. 240. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


By Mrs. C. J. Ervoart. 
4to, pp. 58. New York: 


ame! 
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UR Record is closed on the 19th of Febru- 
QO ary.—The following appropriation bills 
were passed during the month: Naval, $14,405,- 
27, House, January 20; the Senate, January 27, 
added $259,750 to the House bill, and passed it ; 
he House, February 3, concurred in some of 


al 
amendment abolishing the Indian Commis- 
sion was rejected; the House, February 3, in- 
sisted on retaining the amendment. Post-of- 
tice, $40,760,432, House, January 25; Senate 
passed it, February 14, without the subsidy 
amendment, which was tabled. Legislative, 
House, February 9. Pension, Senate, Febru- 
ary 9. River and Harbor, $19,189,200, House, 
February 17. 

The Three-per-Cent. Refunding Bill passed 


| 
| 
| 


the House January 19, and the Senate Febru- | 


ary 18. The Senate amended it by making the 
bond a 5-20 instead of a 5-10. 
President Hayes, February 1, sent a message 


to Congress sustaining in the main the findings | 


of the Ponea Commission, and approving its 
recommendations. The President suggested 
that the general Indian policy for the future 
should embrace the following ideas: First, the 
Indians should be prepared for citizenship by 
giving to their young of both sexes that indus- 
trial and general educatipn which is requisite 
to enable them to be self-supporting and capa- 
ble of self-protection in civilized communities ; 
second, lands should be allotted to the Indians 
in severalty, inalienable for a certain period ; 
third, the Indians should have a fair compen- 
sation for their lands not required for individ- 
ual allotments, the amount to be invested, 
with suitable safeguards, for their benefit; 
fourth, with these prerequisites secured, the 
Indians should be made citizens, and invested 
with the rights and charged with the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

The Senate, February 4, passed Mr. Morgan’s 
concurrent resolution declaring that the Pres- 
ident of the Senate is not invested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States with the right 
to count the votes of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, so as to 
determine what votes shall be received and 
counted, or what votes shall be rejected. An 
amendment was added declaring in effect that 
itis the duty of Congress to pass a, law at once 
providing for the orderly counting of the elect- 
oral vote. The House coneurred February 5. 

On the 9th of February the electoral votes 
were counted by the Vice-President in the 
presence of both Houses, and Garfield and Ar- 
thur were declared elected President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

In the British House of Commons, January 
24, Mr. Forster moved a bill for the protection 
of life and property in Ireland. ‘ithe Home 
Rulers stubbornly resisted the first reading of 


| near Lerwick, Shetland Islands. 
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the bill during a continuous session of forty- 
one hours, at the end of which time the Speaker 
arbitrarily closed the debate, and the bill was 
read. Messrs. Parnell, Finnigan, and Dillon 
were suspended for obstruction, and were 


t | ejected from the House; twenty-seven Home 
the amendments, and rejected others. Indi- } 
n, $4,597,866 08, Senate, January 21; House | 


Rulers who refused to vote were also suspend- 
ed and removed.—The state trials of the Land 
Leaguers at Dublin ended, January 25, with 
the disagreement of the jury. 

The Boers in South Atrica defeated the Brit- 
ish forces in two attacks, one on January 26 
and the other February 8. 

The Chilian army entered Lima, the capital 
of Peru, January 17, after a desperate battle, 
in which both sides lost heavily. 

The Russians routed the Tekke Tureomans, 
and captured Geok-Tepe and Dengil-Tepe Jan- 
uary 24. Over four thousand corpses of Tekkes 
were found inside the fortress. 

The main outlines of the arrangement be- 
tween Russia and China are that Russia shall 
restore all of Kuldja, reserving a small territory 
in the northwest of li. China will pay a sub- 
stantial amount over and above the 5,000,000 
rubles (less than $4,000,000) stipulated by the 
treaty of Livadia for the expenses of Russia’s 
military preparations. 

DISASTERS. 

January 19.—Terrifie gale and snow-storm in 
Great Britain. Several vessels wrecked on the 
coasts, and many lives lost. 

January 26.—Report reached London of the 
loss of a Singapore trading steamer. Twenty 
dead bodies recovered, and many others carried 
away by the current. 

January 31.—Twelve fishing-smacks wreck- 
ed at Sables d@Olonne, Bay of Biscay. Forty- 
six men drowned. 

February 4.—German ship Bremen wrecked 
Thirteen of 
the crew drowned. 

February 6.—Steam-ship Bohemian, from Bos- 
ton for Liverpool, wrecked in Dunlongh Bay, 
on the Irish coast. Thirty-five lives lost. 

February 7.—Colliery explosion near Chell, 
Staffordshire, England. Seventeen men lost. 


OBITUARY. 


January 21.—In London, England, E. A. 
Sothern, actor, aged fifty-four years. 

January 22.—At Brussels, Engene Joseph 
Verboeckhoven, artist, in his eighty-second 
year. 

February 2.—In New York, Rey. Dr. E. A. 
Washburn, rector of Calvary Church, aged 
sixty-one years. 

February 5.—In London, Englan’, Thomas 
Carlyle, author, aged eighty-five years. 

February 13.—At Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Hon. Fernando Wood, of New York, in his 
sixty-ninth year. 
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COLORADO physician sends to the Draw- | 

A er the 
“One bitter cold night, early in the winter, 

I had a call to visit a patient about thirty-five | 
miles distant, the trail lying over an uninhab- 


following: 


ited plain, vast tracts of which were inclosed | 
in of three fastened to cedar 
We of these ranches, as 
they are called here, through a gap left for the 
purpose, and after 


fences wires, 


posts. entered one 
a short time the trail was 
No shelter | 


for some | 


entirely obliterated by the snow. 
wandered 
hen I remarked to my driver, an ‘old 
that the 


was hear, aid we about 
time, W 
timer,’ advantage of being inside a 
ranch of five or six thousand acres, inclosed by 
a Wire fence, was not very apparent, as we had 
lost our way all the same. ‘No,’ drawled my 
companion, swinging his arm vigorously ; ‘but | 
I s'pose we aren't quile so liable to take cold” 

As the family of a very orthodox divine 
were gravely discussing why the baby was so 
naughty, a boy of twelve, who had just com- 
menced to study the steam-engine as well as | 
the catechism, asked, “ Papa, as we all inherit 

the sin of Adam, and the baby is such a little 

fellow, is there not a greater pressure of sin to 

the square inch in the baby than in any of the 

rest of us ?” 


SPELLING is of small account when brought 
against Our friends of the Canadian 
Champion, published at Milton, Ontario, re- 
ceived, a few days since, a lyric, accompanied 
with the request, “ Please insirk this Pome in 
this weeks isue and oblidge yours, J. B.” 


genius. 


Mem. for preachers of long sermons. You 
will find it in Dr. Irenzeus Prime’s charming 
“Letters,” originally published in the New 
York Observer, and now gathered in 
ume: 


a vol- 


A Scotch minister was asked if he was not 
very much exhausted after preaching three 
hours. “Oh no,” he replied; “but it would 
have done you good to see how worried the 
people were.” 


ANOTHER anecdote from Judge Carter’s 
book, showing how Lawyer John Brough—a 
very able man in his day—was beaten by a 
darky witness. A mulatto was on trial for 
murder. Among the State’s witnesses was an 
old darky who answered to the name of George 
Washington. His evidence was strong against 
the prisoner, and Mr. Brough desired to weak- 
en it by throwing ridicule on the old negro. 

LAWYER B. “So your name is George Wash- 
ington ?” 

Witness. “ Yes, sah, dat be my ’pellation.” 

LAWYER. “Where did you get that ’pella- 
tion ?” 

WITNESS. 





“*Way down in ole Virginny, sah.” 


| fodder of all dis country, he must hab be: 


| ticular I much ’sembles him, fo’ I nebber ¢ 


| on de fac’s; I knows dem all fust rate, sal 


Drawer, 


LAWYER. “From whom did you get it?” 

WitNEss. “Well, now you hab me 
Dunno.” 

LAWYER. “ Are you a son of General G org 


| Washington, the father of his country ?” 


Witness. “Well, Is’pec’ I be. If he wasq 


fodder ob de black folks as well as de fodde, 
ob de wite folks, and as I be one ob dem black 
folks, he must hab ben my fodder as well 
rest.” 
LAWYER. “ Don’t you know that the 
George Washington never told a lie?” 
WITNEssS. “ Dat’s what um say, and in 


as ck 


( 


rte 


| no lies in de whole curse of my bressed life, 


sah.” 
LAWYER. “ And you have told no lie about 
this case ?” 


Wirtyess. “Why, bress de Lord! 


no, honey, 


| no; l’s tole nuftin but de whole trufe.” 


LAWYER. “Couldn’t you have made sony 


| mistakes in your testimony ?” 


Witness. “ Dunno ’bout dat. We all be po’ 
sinners here below, and I’s one of dem fellows 
here below, shuah; an’ I’s a sinner, shuah.” 

LAWYER. “You are a good witness for thy 
State, Mr. George Washington, and I want to 
call your attention to the facts.” 

Witness. “'T’ank, vou, sah, fo’ de 


compli- 
ment; but you can’t fool dis niggah. 


I's g 


reat 
h,” 

LAWYER. “Please state how long tim 
elapsed between the act of Bill Perkins’s 
throwing the knife over the table at the body 
of the deceased, and the deceased’s calling Bil 
Perkins a scoundrel and liar. 
about this.” 

WitNEss. “ Well, boss, I didn’t hab no wateh 
—TJ’s not able to carry one. Andif I had one 
at such a’larmin’ time, I shouldn’t looked at it 
to count de minutes an’ de seconds; but if my 
memory be jes so, it be my ’pinion dere was 
s‘ficient time ’tween times fo’ dat murderin’ 
Bill Perkins to demediate and preliberate; dere 
was plenty time, in my ’pinion, fo’ murder in 
de fust degree to be hatched out.” 

Mr. Brough saw he was not eliciting any- 
thing favorable from the darky, who seemed 
in his peculiar way to be posted in the law, so 
he said: 

“We don’t desire your legal opinion, Mr. 
George Washington. You’re no lawyer. You 
may leave the stand.” 

WitNEss. “ Bress de Lord, I’m not one ob de 
perfession. I wouldn’t tell as many lies as dey 
do for de whole world. T’ank you, sah; I be 
glad to gib up my place to de next gemman.” 

Thanks to Mr. Brough’s eloquence, Mr. Will- 
iam Perkins was convicted of murder in the 
second degree, and therefore escaped the hang- 
ing so much desiderated by the good colored 
G. Washington. 


Be particular 
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SALLIE BROWN. 


BY A VIOTIM, 


“ss OOUNT WITH HIS WEALTIL AND HIS STATION 
OUT OUT ALL THE BEAUX IN TOWN,’ 


I nap an infatuation 
For beautiful Sallie Brown, 
Who cherished a reputation 
As the sauciest flirt in town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sanciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down, 


You had an exalted station, 
My beautiful Sallie Brown, 
And you drove to desperation 
The killingest beaux in town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down. 
Men courted annihilation 
From beautiful Sallie Brown, 
And the chorus of lamentation 
From all the beaux in town 
Was music to Sallie Brown. 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down. 
For a socially bigh importation 
Mashed beautiful Sallie Brown: 
A Count with his wealth and his station 
Cut out all the beaux in town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a@ gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down. 


He was tendered a grand ovation 
sy beautiful Sallie Brown, 
And her evident subjugation 
Surprised and amused the town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down. 


*Twas a desperate, short flirtation 
With beautiful Sallie Brown, 
And excited the execration 
Of all the beaux in town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came d 


Then he offered his wealth and station 
At the shrine of Miss Sallie Brown; 
His immediate acceptation 
Was the talk of all the town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down, 


Immense was your exultation, 
My beautiful Sallie Brown; 
sunt it was of short duration, 
For your ‘*Count” soon fled the town. 
For his title and wealth, Sallie Brown, 
Were boqus alike, Sallie Brown, 
You had a most charming flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down, 


All your hauteur was affectation, 
My beautiful Sallie Brown ; 
For your bitter humiliation 
Was patent to all the town. 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown! 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You had many a gay flirtation, 
But your pride at last came down, 
Still bright is the rich carnation 
Of your fair rounded cheek, Sallie Brown; 
sunt you broke the infatuation 
Wherewith you ruled the town, 
Ah, beautiful Sallie Brown, 
Ah, sauciest flirt in town! 
You've had many a gay flirtation, 


But still you remain Sallie Brown, 


LNG: 





| 


“FOR HIS TITLE AND WEALTH, SALLIE BROWN, 
WERE BOGUS ALIKE, SALLIE BROWN,” 
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vislature of Ohio, some years ago, | 


there was a warm dispute whether a certain 


proposed ra lroa 


point t a certain other up the river. 
‘Who ever heard,” 
vor ‘of be 
\ | 


Who ¢ 


d should commence at a given 


dou oe a | 1 
said a down-the-river ad- 
the 
heard of building a chimney from 
? Who ever saw 


ate, ginning anything at top? 


the vuward a house 
} 


he top?” 

! 
aped a Dutch member from an up-the- 
uty. ‘ Meest 


zay dat dees beeznes ees all von hoom- 


er Brezident, de jentle- 


boog, pecal 


ise vee vants to pegeen our railroat 


mit de top ov de Shtate, und he make some 


seely combarisous apout de houze und de schim- | 


ney. 


I veel also ask de jentlemans von ques- 


Ken hees bart de 


tions. OV Shtate, ven dey 


pegins to built von vell, do dey pegins mit de 
bottom ov de vell, or do dey pegins mit de top 
ov de vell? Veel de j 

me dat leetle von question ?” 


The laughter 


ntlemans bleese answet1 


which explosively followed 
retort showed who, i 
the 


n the opin- 


better of the 


legislators, had 
reunn 
A CORRESPONDENT, wandering throngh 
old chureh 
] 


noticed 


yard in Ulster County last s 


the following epitaph: 


may mourn, 


p- 


worth encircled here 
joy, a name so dear, 
teel 


friend. 


large, her form gen 


ind and lovely 


em 
m 


ine initalies s 


trikes us as just too sweet 
efor anything. 


Room for Guilford, Connecticut: 

A man in that town who was too poor to in- 
dulge in any luxuries other than children was 
presented by a loving but unreckoning wife 
with triplets--three boys—and he sought for 
some family to adopt them. Mr. Clark 
rather inclined to take them, but his good 
wife thought one would perhaps be enough. 
They were it over before their little 
eight-year-old daughter, who said, “ Why don’t 
we take one of them, ma ?—or don’t they want 


was 


talking 


to break the s t ?”? 


Av a recent dinner party in this metropolis, 
the eccentricities of certain people were being 
remarked upon. 


| these Permanent Committees have proved a most y 
| check on the omnipotence of the prefects, and the 1 
| effectual agency 


and asking forherhand. Being a precise 
punctilious individual, and nice to a ck 
even in matters of emotion, he inclosed { " 
a stamp for the return postage. “ Very s 
mental,” was remarked by one of the 
who had listened to the ludicrous anec 
* Two cent-imental,” was the clever rv 
of a bright young 


D> 


par 


jl 
lady seated opposite, 
tor of Harper's Monthly: 

rR Sir,—I have read with deep interest t 
urate article of Mr. George Merrill on the } 


To the Eu 

D 
and ac 
Republic in the last issue of Harper’s Monthly, | 
I may say that, having resided over five years in t! 
try, [ have never as yet seen in any American per 
such an impartial and comprehensive survey of t 
ical situation of France. I have noticed, however 
Merrill's article a few inaccuracies and omissions 
I hope you will allow me to correct for the ber 
readers. I will follow in my presentation of 
order as Mr. Merrill himself. 

First. 
rill 


Sauime 
In dealing with the Councils General, 
omits to mention a very important reform int 
by the law of August 10, 1871; I mean the 


the Permanent Committee 


instit 
‘Commission Permane 
Permanent Committee consists of five, six, or sey 
! l, elected by their colle: 
whom is intrusted the task of seeing that all res 
of the Council be faithfully carried out. The 
least once a month in the intervals be 

of the Council, and report to the same at the « t 
the two sessions of April and August. 


vers of the Council Gener: 


tween the sess 


I will 
for combining the res 


lo 


ity of 
government with such a strong centralization as has 
produc ed in France by fourteen centuries of natio 
istence. 

Second. In his account of the system of municipal 
ernment of the communes of France, Mr. Merrill se« 
be under the impression that all mayors are now « 


by the municipal councils. An exception must | 


| for the chefs-lieux of arrondissements and depart: 


One lady related a circum- | 


stance connected with the courtship of a dilet- | 


tant bachelor, who lately came to town, and 
soon afterward met at the house of a mutnal 


friend a charming young lady, with whom he | 


from that moment fell violently in love. A 


sudden and serious illness befell him next day, 


Which prevented him from again meeting the 
object of his adoration, as he was ill several 
weeks. 


write her a note, and did so, avowing his love, 


Learning her address, he resolved to 


and all other cities of 20,000 inhabitants and « 
mayors of which are still appointed by the Preside: 
the Republic. Still, it must be added that it has b 


constant practice of the republican administration t 


sult the wishes of the municipal councils, and to 
the men they would have elected. 

Third. The greatest inaccuracy in Mr. Merrill's paper 
find in his account of the composition of the Su 
Council of Public Instruction. The law of March 19, 1s 
according to whose prescriptions the Council had be 
composed as Mr. Merrill represents it to be, was rep 
a year ago, and the law replacing it is one of the I 


af 


| laws for the reorganization of public education. T! 
| Council as now’composed consists of sixty members, 
| twenty of whom are appointed by the Minister of P 

| lic Education, while the forty others are elected by tl 


members of the academies, the professors and tea { 
the universities, colleges, public and private scliools, No 
minister of any religion, as such, sits now in the Coun: 
although some may be elected as professors or teacl 

by their own colleagues. 

Lastly. I will say that there is not in France any su 
thing asa state religion. There are four religions whic 
recognized by the state, and whose ministers are sal- 
aried by the nation—the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, 
the Presbyterian or Calvinistic, and the Jewish religio: 
Legally all these religions are on a footing of perfect 
equality. Whatever advantages the Catholic religiot 
possesses come from its having been a state religion w 
til 1792, and from the fact that at the present time ov 


ure 


| thirty-six millions of Frenchmen are still nominally R 


man Catholics, Yours respectfully, 
Apotrur Coun, 


Correspondent of the République Frangaise of Paris 











